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ERY few young persons can have seen 
a coronation, for none has taken place 
within their memory in Great Britain. 
If any of the readers of the following pages had 
ever seen one, they would know that when the 
religious ceremonial is over, it is usual for the 
champion of England to ride on horseback into 
Westminster Hall, and while the newly-crowned 
monarch is seated at a splendid banquet, to pro- 
claim, by his herald, that if any one shall deny 
that sovereign's right to the crown, he (the cham- 
pion) is ready to defend it in single combat. 

It is almost two hundred years ago (1689) since 
William the Third and Mary were crowned. It 
was growing dusk when the champion threw his 

gage upon the floor, and tradition affirms that, as 

b 
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it fell, an old woman on crutches picked it up, 
and retreated quickly, having left, in place of 
Dymoke's gauntlet, a ladys glove. 

The office of champion was ancient in origin. 
When, in ancient times, champions were chosen to 
fight for or defend some good cause, they gene* 
rally fought on foot ; their weapons a club and a 
shield ; and always made an offering to the Church, 
* that God might assist them in battle/ 

If, therefore, it is true that, the day after William*s 
coronation, a tall man was ready at the appointed 
place to answer Dymoke*s challenge, the champion 
must have failed in his word, for no combat took 
place. When pitied by her sister Anne for the 
fatigue she went through at her coronation, Queen 
Mary is said to have replied, * A crown, sister, is 
not so heavy as it seems ;* but we can scarcely 
imagine that it could not but have pressed heavily 
on the brow of one who wore it in her own father's 
stead. Heavy or light as the burden might be. 
Queen Mary paid dearly for the privilege of wear- 
ing it. The plots of her father's adherents em- 
bittered her reign, and lasted long after her and 
her husband's death. 

For a century, the Jacobites, as King James's 
partisans were called, to distinguish them from 
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those who were attached to the other side, plotted 
and struggled in the cause of those who they 
deemed had been unjustly deposed from the Eng- 
lish throne. The struggle was hopeless, for it was 
against a nation's will. But vain as it proved to 
be, the story is romantic, thrilling, and instructive ; 
and to enlighten my young readers upon it, I have 
written the following pages, which, I hope, may 
interest them in the true history of those who, in 
1715 and 174s, wore and fought for the White 
Cockade. 

B. H. 

October 1869. 
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CHAPTER I. 



JAMES THE SECOND IN EXILE, AND THE ELDER 
PRETENDER, JAMES EDWARD STUART. 

* An' somebody were come again, 
Then somebody maun cross the main, 
And every man shall hae his ain, 
Carle, an' the king come.' 

Old Cavalier Song. 

fOME miles to the west of Paris, surrounded 
by a moat and massive walls, with four 
towers at its angles, an old chateau is still 
in existence. It is used now as a military prison ; 
but once upon a time it was a royal palace, the resi- 
dence of kings, from 1143, when Louis le Jeune 
held his court there, down to the days of Francis I. 
Louis XIV. was very fond of it, for it was his birth- 
place, and lavished his magnificence on the decora- 
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tions of its interior, although now all tfie fooni« are 
stripped and bare, and resound but to the tread of 
weary prisoners. Yet even in that gay reign, when 
St. Germains was still a splendid palace, those walls 
might have heard sighing and sorrow, when Louis 
(weary of her sad face) gave it to Madame de la 
Valli^re, who retreated to it, to efface by her peni- 
tence her sinful love for him. 

The old chateau and quiet little town of St. Ger- 
mains-en-Laye is situated high on the top of a hill, 
in the midst of forest scenery. The views from the 
public walks are very fine ; and when the stately 
trees on the terrace are green in summer time, they 
attract many visitors from Paris. But very unlike 
such modern visitors looked a group of French 
courtiers assembled there one cold December's after- 
noon, as long ago as 1688. 

The trees were bare, the wind bleak, as it moaned 
amid the empty boughs, or rustled the leaves lying 
on the ground ; and the group, who seemed ex- 
pecting an arrival, kept casting eager glances on 
the road below the walk. 

They turned to pace the terrace, discussing, as 
they walked along, events of more than ordinary 
interest. 

One of them related to his companions a scene 
that had taken place the day before. 

' The Duke of Lauzun,' he said, ' replied to the 
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Duchess of Portsmouth, that her Majesty could see 
no one till she got to St Germains.' 

* And what can the Queen of England do in the 
matter ?' inquired another courtier. 

* I cannot tell/ said a third ; * but surely she will 
not make her lady of her bedchamber, when it was 
her Grace who spread such slanders touching the 
Prince of Wales* birth/ 

They had not long to wait before they saw below 
the chateau, coming from the banks of the Seine, a 
long and brilliant cavalcade of upwards of a hundred 
carriages and as many riders. It Wcts Louis XIV., 
who, in an impulse of generous feeling, had gone 
out to meet an exiled queen, Mary of Modena, and 
her little infant son. 

He had met her at Chatou, accompanied by his 
brother, his son, the dauphin of France, as well as 
all the great officers of his court ; and taking the 
poor little prince up in his arms, welcomed him and 
Mary to his dominions. The cortege of more than 
a hundred carriages wound up the hill towards the 
chateau, while the group of courtiers on the terrace 
hurried into the inner court of the palace to receive 
the king and his guests. Mary of Modena's face 
was lighted up by grateful feelings as she turned 
to thank the generous king for his reception of her 
at the head of the stairs ; then Louis departed 
(having first placed the whole palace and its con- 
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tents at her disposal) to his own residence at Ver- 
sailles. 

The sun was declining on the horizon as Mary, 
who, in an agony of fear for the safety of the little 
prince, had fled from England in disguise under the 
care of two chivalrous Frenchmen, went to the window 
of her magnificent sleeping-room. Anxious thoughts 
engrossed her mind, and tears filled her eyes, as she 
looked forth on a prospect that reminded her of her 
lovely home at Richmond, and the wooded country 
around Windsor. 

She never saw either home again. She left Eng- 
land for ever when she quitted it in 1688. She has 
been accused of excessive pride and interference in 
public affairs. 

Both faults she expiated by years of exile, poverty, 
and suffering ; though, when she and the few ladies 
and gentlemen who had accompanied her on her 
flight first reached St. Germains, her high spirit 
was undaunted. The narrative of her escape from 
England is one of the most romantic episodes in 
history. 

When it was known in France that Mary of 
Modena was alarmed for her little son's life (al- 
though her fears were totally unfounded), two 
chivalrous men determined to go over to England 
to help her to escape. To understand how a man 
naturally so brave as James the Second could yield 
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to a sudden panic, and abandon without a struggle 
his crown and throne, we must remember that his 
own experience would lead him to fear the worst 
results from a revolution that his bad government 
had alone brought about He was thirteen years 
of age when his father was beheaded, and therefore 
old enough to recollect that last and touching in- 
terview with Charles the First at Hampton Court, 
when the latter bade him be in readiness to escape 
to Holland under Colonel Bamfield's care. His 
youth had been passed in exile and poverty, and 
it was not till his brother's restoration that he had 
known the brighter side of life. As head of the 
English navy while Charles the Second lived, his 
career was an honourable and useful one ; but his 
bigotry as a Roman Catholic lost him his crown 
and the affections of his people. The two French- 
men who started for England to rescue Mary were 
the Count Lauzun and his friend St. Victor. 

The Count was James's cousin, having married 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. This he had done 
without the King of France's permission, and had 
been ten years imprisoned in the Bastile for the 
offence. He therefore felt impelled by the claims 
of relationship, as well as those of chivalry, to 
undertake such a step ; and St. Victor joined him 
out of gratitude to James the Second. Thirty 
years before, the king, when Duke of York, had 
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been the means of saving St Victor's father's life 
at the battle of Dunkirk, and no lapse of time can 
efface an obligation to a really noble mind. When 
he and Lauzun arrived in England they found 
James distracted ; vacillating as to the wisdom of 
sending the queen and prince away. William of 
Orange and his ungrateful daughter were on their 
road to England ; yet, even then, had James ab- 
jured the popish measures that with blind infatua- 
tion he attempted to force on the English, he might 
have stood his ground. A great dread of Popery 
has ever actuated the English populace ; but per- 
sonally the Stuarts were beloved, and the Prince 
of Orange detested. 

One by one James had seen his favourites and 
friends desert him to espouse William's cause. His 
unnatural daughters leagued themselves also against 
him, and pretended to cast doubt on their infant 
brother's birth. Broken-spirited, James exclaimed 
just before his own flight — 

* God help me ! my own children have deserted 
me ! whom can I trust ?' 

To another friend he is said to have exclaimed, 
'that between the prisons and graves of kings the 
distance was but small ;' and in that feeling we 
may trace his reasons for allowing the two French 
friends to carry off his beloved queen and son ; 
for James was no coward, and in no other way 
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can so mistaken an act be accounted for. Had 
he remained to face the storm, and abdicated in 
favour of his httle son, very different might have 
been the fortunes of the House of Stuart. 

The court were at Whitehall. In the middle 
of the night Queen Mary got up, and (dressed in 
disguise) with the little prince in her arms, left 
the palace under St. Victor's escort, he being at- 
tired as a seaman. Two nurses and Lauzun were 
the Queen of England's only other companions. 
After several narrow escapes of being discovered 
and pursued, they got across the Thames to Lam- 
beth, where a coach with six horses was in readiness 
to take them to Gravesend. There they found a 
little boat anchored close to the shore, to convey 
them to a yacht lying off the port. St. Victor 
had engaged it for an Italian lady's use, and the 
master had no idea that it was destined to bear 
Mary and the heir-apparent to the crown to France, 
without having obtained the consent of Parliamentr 
Eleven faithful followers were anxiously awaiting 
her on board, among them several persons of rank, 
disinterested enough to prefer banishment to dis- 
loyalty, and her confessor and physician. 

The queen was dressed as an Italian washer- 
woman, so that the captain of the yacht did not even 
for a moment suspect her rank. It was on the 8th 
of December 1688 that the little frail bark left the 
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British shores, and two days later sighted France. 
When the captain found out at daybreak whom his 
passengers really were, he cried out, 'I shall be 
hanged^^on my return;' but nevertheless he would 
not betray the queen, and landed the little party 
safely at Calais. Louis XIV. acted a generous part. 
He responded to the touching letters in which Mary 
and James implored his aid and friendship, by invit- 
ing them to court, and treating them with as much 
honour as if they had still been powerful monarchs, 
going himself to meet Mary as soon as she ap- 
proached St. Germains. When Mary awoke the 
day after her arrival at that palace, she found near 
her bedside a casket containing a large sum of 
money, sent in a delicate manner to supply her with 
the means of defraying her pressing necessities. 

James, before long, joined her at St. Germains ; 
and the French monarch begged them to look on 
that palace as their own, till they could return to 
England. 

Mary was then a young and very beautiful woman, 
and devotedly attached to her husband. When she 
appeared at Versailles, dressed in a long robe of 
stately black velvet, the French ladies envied her 
beauty and dignity ; but she soon conciliated the 
hearts of all around her by the sweetness of her 
manner. 

Some months passed away at St. Germains before 
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James yielded to the invitations of those subjects 
who remained loyal to him, to return to Ireland, 
where his cause was still warmly espoused. Mary 
and William had disgusted many of their best friends 
by the indecent haste with which they had accepted 
the vacant throne. 

Mar/s ingratitude cut James and his queen to 
the heart ; for dearly had they both loved her. The 
Princess Anne did not long hesitate before she too 
looked after her own interests by joining against 
her father ; and the two princesses have been com- 
pared to Lear's elder daughters in their conduct at 
this time. 

When Mary first came to the throne she sent to 
beg that Bancroft, who was then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, would ' give her his blessing.' 

' Tell her,' said the fine old prelate, * first to ask 
her father's blessing; mine without his is useless.' 
But such a reproof would be lost on the cold heart 
of a princess who was unable to hide the childish 
delight that she felt at being installed in White- 
hall. 

When her father heard that she was to be 
crowned, he wrote to tell her, ' that hitherto he had 
attributed her part in the revolution to obedience to 
her husband ; but the act of being crowned was 
one in her own power, and that if she suffered her 
coronation to take place while he and the Prince of 
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Wales were alive, God's curse, as well as his, would 
rest on hen* 

William was dumbfounded at such a well-merited 
reproof to unfilial conduct, and it came with the 
news that James had effected a landing in Ireland, 
just as they were dressing for their coronation ; but 
not even such news daunted Mary, nor yet the 
silence and gloom with which the day passed away. 

When her father took leave of the French king, 
who had lent him money for his expedition to 
Ireland, he said to James, when the latter was 
starting, * Farewell. The best wish that I can offer 
to your Majesty is, that I may never see you again !' 
Unhappily James could not shake off the influence 
of the priests, and his cause suffered by such folly. 

He left St. Germains on the 8th of March 1689, 
for Ireland ; but the expedition failed, and he re- 
turned to France, landing at Brest the following 
July, having lost all chance of success at the battle 
of the Boyne. The hearts of many still, however, 
remained true to his fallen fortunes, not only in 
England and Ireland, but in Scotland, where the High- 
landers clung with faithful tenacity to his memory. 

Living up in remote districts in primitive style, 
and looking up to the chiefs of their clans as their 
only authority, the Highlanders only saw in James 
the * father of the land,' and the son of that 
Charles I. for whom their sires had shed their best 
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blood under the gallant and brave Montrose. The 
Highlands of Scotland were the last portions of the 
British empire that remained faithful to the Stuarts, 
and the first to rise in the defence of James the 
Second's claims. 

Three Scotch noblemen stood by the fallen king 
when all his courtiers and friends, as well as his 
own daughters, deserted him ; they were the Duke 
of Gordon, Lord Balcarres, and the brave and daunt- 
less Claverhouse of Dundee. 

A few days before he left England, James found 
himself friendless and almost penniless at Whitehall. 

It was at that moment that one of his gentlemen- 
in-waiting entered, and told the king that Earl Colin 
of Balcarres and the Viscount Dundee ' would fain 
see his Majesty.' James received them warmly ; and 
it was while they were with him, to lay before his 
Majesty offers of assistance from Scotland, that the 
king received a treacherous message from his English 
generals, to which he replied by refusing their prof- 
fered assistance. 

Seeing that his two Scottish generals looked sur- 
prised, James turned sadly to them, and said, ' The 
men who sent it were not sincere.* 

He then invited Lord Balcarres and Dundee to 
walk with him in the Mall. While they were out, 
James suddenly asked his two faithful followers — 

' How comes it, that when all the world have 
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deserted me, and gone over to the Prince of 
Orange, you two are here ? ' 

'Sire,' replied Balcarres, 'we shall ever be faithful 
to so good a master as your Majesty, and desire 
to have nothing to say to the Prince of Orange/ 

' I believe you,' said the king ; 'but give me your 
hands on it, as men of honour/ 

When he had shaken them by their hands, he 
told them his plan of escaping to France, and 
authorized Balcarres to manage his civil affairs, 
and Dundee to command his troops in Scotland. 
It was Dundee who attempted to rouse James 
from his dejection of spirits, when he accompanied 
him to Rochester, after William had landed at 
Torbay. But it was in vain that the ' gallant 
Grahams ' rushed to battle under Dundee, sup- 
ported by the ' gay Gordons ' under their duke, 
who held Edinburgh Castle for James II. till the 
death of Claverhouse ; their national 'slogans' or 
war-cries in vain summoned the Highlanders to 
' fight for their king.' Dundee, who had urged James 
to come to Scotland from Ireland, declaring that 
'the Highland chiefs were eager to see him, and 
would be transformed into warriors at the first wave 
of his banner on the mountain-tops,' failed to per- 
suade James, who went back to France ; and his 
faithful adherent fell mortally wounded in the proud 
moment of victory. Dundee had defeated William's 
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forces at Killiecrankie, but died a soldier's death, 
faithful to the last to the cause that was lost (for a 
time) with his last sigh. He came of Montrose's 
race, and did not belie the family characteristics, 
which are described in many a Scottish ballad. 

* Oh, the Grahams, the gallant Grahams ! 

Wad the gallant Grahams but stand by me. 
The dogs might douk in English bluid 
Ere a foot's breadth I wad flinch or flee.' 

The Scottish leaders felt it were in vain to struggle 
against William's superior power, and for a time 
Scotland submitted to the Dutch monarch ; but 
their loyalty to James only slumbered till 17 15, 
when it again burst out into a flame in favour of his 
son, who, at the time of Dundee's death, was a care- 
less child, playing with the children of other refugees 
amid the forest glades of St. Germains, to which, 
after a brief interval of despondency, James II. re- 
turned to end his days in exile. 

The Highlanders submitted to William, but loved 
him not ; they could not forget their distant king ; 
and the result of such divided feelings were constant 
outbreaks against the English sway. The greater 
portion of the Highlanders were Presbyterian by 
religion. They had no objection to be governed by 
King James, although he was a Papist; but when 
they found William trying to force Episcopacy on 
them, they revolted against such tyranny. The 
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Highlands were the north-west portion of Scot- 
land, their inhabitants being totally unlike the Low- 
landers in dress, manners, and mode of life. They 
were Celts by descent, and hated the Lowlanders, 
between whom and them deadly feuds existed. The 
use of arms was the natural heritage of a race 
descended from a remnant of the Celtic nation. 
Their tribes were forty in number, and denomi- 
nated ' clans,' each of whom owned implicit obedi- 
ence to its own chief. 

These various clans possessed their several distinct 
districts of country, and upheld their claims, if needs 
be, to its peaceable possession hy force of arms. 

The chief, or * head of the family,' governed them 
absolutely. Under him were two distinct classes, 
— ^the common serfs, who tilled the land and per- 
formed menial duties, and the * Doaine-uailse,' who 
were gentlemen of poor estate, descended from chief- 
tains, and claiming relationship to the chief. It was 
on the spirit of these 'poor gentlemen' that a chief 
could alway rely when he summoned his ' clan to 
the field.' 

The. chieftains were subordinate to the chief, 
bound to obey him implicitly, but who owned 
separate districts. They were generally the younger 
sons of a chief's family. 

At length a general pardon was proclaimed by 
William to all who were willing to take an oath of 
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allegiance to him. Most of .the Highlanders took it, 
but one Macdonald of Glencoe put off doing so to 
the last moment 

There was a feud between his clan and the Camp- 
bells, who owned the Earl of Breadalbane as their 
head. The latter determined to make Macdonald's 
delay the groundwork of his destruction. Popular 
tradition assigned to each clan of the Highlands its 
peculiar designation. While the Macdonalds re- 
joiced to be called ' brave,' the Campbells were ever 
'false and fair ;' or, what was still more odious, they 
were named ' the greedy Campbells.' 

It was early in the year 1692, when Macdonald of 
Glencoe, having put off taking the oath of fidelity to 
the last moment, set off with a chosen number of his 
followers, each wearing a heather sprig in his High- 
land cap, a Macdonald's emblem, to Fort- William. 
When they got there they found out that it was 
at Inverary, not at Fort- William, that the oath was 
to be administered. Unfortunately the snow had 
rendered the roads between the two places almost 
impassable. Macdonald was too late ; but the autho- 
rities being fully satisfied of the reason of his delay, 
and having promised him full protection and pardon, 
the gallant little band went home in all security. 
The treacherous Campbell, 'false and fair,' repre- 
sented to William III. that Macdonald was a rebel. 

The king ordered the clan to be ' extirpated,' and 
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on Breadalbane devolved the duty of putting into 
effect an order that is the greatest blot on William's 
memory. 

It was done with the blackest treachery. A party 
of Campbells went to Glencoe, and were Macdonald's 
guests for a fortnight. As soon as they thought that 
the passes were secured by the rest of their false 
clan, they fell on their hosts, and massacred nearly 
forty persons. Some poor Macdonalds managed to 
escape into the mountains, but only to perish from 
hunger and grief. 

This horrible tragedy was looked on as nothing 
but a murder ; and though William tried to defend 
his conduct, his part was distinctly proved by the 
Campbell's producing the warrant for it, signed by 
William himself The massacre took place on the 
14th of February 1692, and did more than any 
other event to disaffect the Scotch against the new 
government. 

In 1692, Louis XIV. made one more attempt in 
James's favour. Louis resolved to aid James with 
ships and money ; but the French squadron was 
defeated by the English and Dutch fleets off La 
Hogue in the April of that year. 

James had repaired to the French coast, to be 
in readiness to sail for his native shore whenever 
the wind was favourable. He witnessed the action 
between the French and English, and when he saw 
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the English seamen climbing up the sides of the 
French vessels, called out, ' My brave English ! my 
brave English !' 

His deep dejection after this second and signal 
defeat of his hopes gave rise to a report in England 
that he was mad, but it was untrue. He proposed 
to Louis XIV. to retire from France ; but that 
generous monarch would not hear of James doing 
so. His attentions to the exiles were redoubled, and 
the French princesses and ladies of his court were 
commanded to omit no mark of respect to Mary of 
Modena, and to treat her in every way as if she 
were a reigning queen. 

When James and his queen first fled to his protec- 
tion, Louis had generously given them ten thousand 
pounds for their present wants, and settled on them 
a pension of forty-five thousand pounds sterling a 
year for as long as they needed it. 

These generous acts, and the French king's sym- 
pathy and delicacy of feeling, softened for the exiles 
the galling sense of being pensioners on his bounty. 
James solaced his sorrows by the chase, a sport 
that he passionately loved, and, in the huge forests 
around St. Germains, delighted in boar hunting; 
while the French officials were commanded by their 
royal master to receive their orders only from the 
King of England. 

In the meantime the unfortunate monarch re- 

B 
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ceived another means of comfort, by the birth of a 
little daughter, born on the 26th of June 1692, and 
christened Louisa. 

His little son was about four years old at that 
time. He had been a very delicate infant, but had 
thriven into a fine sturdy boy in the salubrious air of 
St. Germains. 

When the attendants about Mary of Modena first 
showed James his little daughter he burst into tears, 
exclaiming to the queen, * See the consolation God 
has given us in our exile!* while he called her his 
' comforter,' because she had been born in adversity. 
Still more touching was his exclamation that he had 
now *one daughter who had never sinned against him !' 

One of his adherents telling him one day how 
' ashamed' he felt that his son was with the Prince 
of Orange, James replied, * Ashamed ! why, are not 
my daughters with him Y 

There is no doubt but that the English revolution 
was a necessary result of James the Second's bigotry, 
and his own grave errors and faults as a king ; but 
our sympathies are all on the side of that unhappy 
father, walking day by day along the fine ter- 
race of his foreign home, gazing sadly down on the 
lovely prospect, where the Seine waters a country 
that had offered him refuge, rather than with Mary 
of England, whose conscience is said to have at length 
sorely plagued her for her unfilial conduct. 
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There were two parties in England and Scotland 
— one in favour of James, and who were called 
' Jacobites/ the other who adhered to William IIL, 
in spite of his secluded and morose habits, which 
were rendering him very unpopular. He and his 
wife had serious disagreements ; and Mary, whose 
stony heart had only one soft spot — her love for her 
husband — soon found in her own home and country 
heavy retribution for her conduct as a daughter. 

It must have been galling indeed to a clever 
woman, as Mary was, to find herself held up to 
derision not only in the Jacobite ballads of the day, 
but by the poet Dryden, who was a devoted ad- 
herent of her father's. * King Lear' was prohibited 
on the stage, for she and Anne were compared to 
Goneril and Regan, or likened to the elder and 
younger TuUia. 

There is an old and stately walk at Hampton 
Court Palace, in which Queen Mary II. is said to 
have loved to saunter, followed by her stiff Dutch 
attendants. In summer the elms and limes on each 
side of the gravel made it a cool and delicious re- 
treat from the heat. The hours passed there by 
Mary must often have been embittered if she 
recalled to mind how many of her subjects, from the 
common boatman plying his little craft beneath her 
gardens on the river Thames, might be heard 
humming the Jacobite songs of the day, in which 
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her name but too often figured in any but a dig- 
nified manner. One very popular ballad ran as 
follows :— 

* Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 
Ken ye the rhyme to porrmger ? 

King James the Seventh had ae daughter. 
And he gave her to an Granger ! 

* Ken ye how he requited him ? 
Ken ye how he requited him ? 
The dog has into England come, 
And ta'en the crown in spite of him ! 

* The rogue he sal na keep it lang. 

To budge we'll make him fain again ; 
We'll hang him high upon a tree ; 
King James sal hae his ain again !' 

The Jacobites about this time invented a button, 
which they wore to mark their allegiance to King 
James. It unscrewed at the back, and revealed 
the words, ' God save King James, and prosper his 
interests !' James's followers were first denominated 
'Jacobites' in 1690. 

One of the Scottish regiments refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to William III., and were con- 
sequently disbanded. Among the officers was a 
Captain Ogilvie, who had fought for King James at 
the battle of the Boyne, and was the author of 
several very beautiful and pathetic Jacobite songs, 
giving his brain as well as his hand to aid the 
Stuart cause. 

One day, at St. Germains, King James was on the 
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road to his favourite amusement of the chase. Some 
attendants were behind him, one of them carrj^ing 
in his arms a little fair smiling boy, dressed in a 
tartan suit. Just as the king reached the terrace, 
his eyes lighted upon a body of about 150 men, 
dressed in the French uniform, and drawn up in 
military order. At first he did not recognise them, 
and turned to inquire who they might be of one of 
his retinue. 

They were a few of Dundee's gallant soldiers, who, 
finding that James's resources were but small, as 
his court was crowded with Scottish refugees, who 
all looked to him for support, had applied to Louis 
for permission to enrol themselves into a body of 
guards in the French army. 

They placed their swords and their true hearts, 
that had chosen exile and a foreign service in pre- 
ference to taking a false oath of allegiance, at the 
French monarch's disposal, on one condition, that 
of following their own officers. 

Among them were several gentlemen of rank, 
whom James remembered well in other garbs and 
happier days. The little Prince of Wales smiled 
and held out his hands to them. ' I cannot hunt to- 
day!' James exclaimed, and passed gravely back to 
the chateau. 

Next day the loyal band begged that he would 
review them before they joined their new service. 
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James wrote down/ with his own hand, the name 
of every man in their ranks, thanking each in their 
turn for their devotion to his cause. When he had 
done so, he tried to address them, but emotion pre- 
vented his speaking. The little regiment knelt down, 
and then rose and passed their fallen king in silence 
out of his sight. 

The valour and courage that had distinguished 
them as Scotchmen, was their characteristic hence- 
forward in foreign service as the ' Scottish Brigade ; ' 
for fidelity is a virtue true to every service, when 
once embraced from duty or choice. 

Time passed away, and though the Princess Anne 
(having quarrelled with Mary the Second) was re- 
conciled to her father, James the Second's prospects 
of ever returning to England as king seemed no 
brighter than they had been in 1692, when he wit- 
nessed the battle of La Hogue, and saw his chances 
of success disappear with the destruction of the 
French fleet ; but his adherents in England, as well 
as in Ireland and Scotland, hoped on, and kept him 
well informed of all that was going on in the British 
Isles, while numerous were the Jacobite plots in his 
favour. 

With the weakness of his character, James grew 
reconciled to his fate. Not so his high-spirited and 
proud queen, who fondly nourished the hope of his 
restoration to the throne. His little son was edu- 
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cated as a strict Roman Catholic, — a grave error, if 
it was hoped he would one day be king of England ; 
and the little Princess Louisa was destined by her 
bigoted parents to take the veil as soon as she was 
old enough to be admitted into a cloister. 

In January 1695, Mary the Second died, unrecon- 
ciled to her father. The hopes of the Jacobites rose 
high at the event. William was unpopular ; trade 
in England was bad ; the people were overtaxed ; 
and James's adherents despatched letters and mes- 
sengers to St. Germains to entreat the king to go 
over to England. 

The probable chances of their restoration to the 
throne might well have tempted James and Mary 
of Modena. The pension allowed them by Louis 
the Fourteenth was then totally insufficient to main- 
tain their crowded little court, to which hundreds 
of English and Scotch families resorted, who, unable 
to remain in England or Scotland, and having lost all 
for James, looked to them for pecuniary assistance. 
As long as James and Mary had money to give, it 
was given to these adherents ; but that constant 
drain on their purse drove Mary at last to part, one 
by one, with all her jewels ; and when all were gone, 
they realized the pressure of pecuniary distress, as 
well as the sorrows of exile. Louis entered heartily 
into James's plans, and again placed ships and men 
at his disposal, although his ministers persuaded him 
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to attach a condition to his assistance, namely, that 
a rising should take place in England before one of 
the vessels was suffered to leave France. However, 
before any movement was put on foot by the Jaco- 
bites, the little fleet was wrecked by violent storms 
on the French coast, and Louis ordered his troops 
back to the capital. The enterprise was given up. 
This was in 1696; and in 1697 the peace between 
Louis and England, called the Peace of Ryswick, 
annihilated all hope of further aid from France, as 
one of the conditions of the treaty was, that the 
French king should no longer style James, ' King of 
England.' 

The blow was softened to them by the respect 
still shown them by Louis ; and it was as a thorn in 
the flesh to William III. that that monarch would 
not consent to James and Mary being driven from 
St. Germains. They still kept up hope, especially 
when, in 1700, Anne's little son, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, died. Their court at St. Germains was 
crowded by visitors from the British Isles, who were 
enabled by the peace to visit France. The Jacobite 
ballad of the day runs — 

* There's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a', 
There's little pleasure in the house, 
While our guidman's awa'.' 

The * guidman * meant James, but he was fated never 
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to return ' home/ It was never ' to be/ On the 4th 
of March 1 701, he had an attack of apoplexy ; and 
though he lingered some months, his health was 
never thoroughly restored ; and in September of the 
same year he died, forgiving all who had injured 
him, surrounded by his servants and friends, after 
having lived thirteen years in exile. 

When the French king went to wish him farewell 
before he died, he was sinking rapidly, and in a kind 
of lethargic sleep, from which his attendants roused 
him with difficulty, to tell him that his generous 
protector was standing by his bedside. 

'Where is he V said the dying king. 

* Here,' replied Louis ; * I am come to see if I can 
do anything for you.* 

* I am going,' replied James, ' to pay a debt that 
kings must pay as well as the humblest of their 
subjects.* 

Louis was moved to tears at his bedside, and 
promised to recognise James's little son as King 
of England ; the latter, a lad of thirteen, being led 
up to the French monarch to kneel and thank him 
for his promise. James begged that he might be 
buried privately, and at small expense ; but Louis 
told him, ' that was the only favour he would not 
grant* 

The breath had scarcely left her royal husband's 
corpse, before Mary of Modena did formal homage 
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to her young son, and recognised him as * James the 
Third of England; saying— 

* I acknowledge you for my king ; but hope you 
will not forget that I am your mother/ 

James Francis Edward, popularly styled the ' elder 
Pretender,' was born on the loth of June 1688, and 
was therefore thirteen years of age at his father's 
death. 

He appears to have inherited James the Second's 
amiable qualities, but his talents were but mediocre ; 
for, though a mild and virtuous prince, he was de- 
ficient in strength of character. He had been brought 
up as a strict Papist, and taught from the earliest 
hour of his life to look upon himself as Prince of 
Wales, although many unworthy attempts were 
made to throw doubts on his birth ; whence his ap- 
pellation of ' Pretender.' Such aspersions, however, 
on the honour of his parents were never proved, 
and were unfounded and untrue. They were belied 
by more proofs than one, but especially by his 
strong family likeness to the royal Stuart line, as 
he was considered strikingly to resemble Charles I. 
in face. James the Second's will left Mary of 
Modena sole guardian of her son till he was four- 
teen, and regent over * his kingdom.' 

Although when dying he had expressed a wish to 
be buried quietly at St. Germains, with no other 
inscription over his remains than * Here lies James 
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King of England/ by his will he desired to be 
interred in Westminster Abbey. 

But neither of his wishes were carried out. The 
Saturday after his death his body was carried from 
St. Germains to Paris, where it was deposited in 
the Benedictine Church, in the Rue St. Jacques. 
There it remained unburied, in a side chapel, to 
await removal to England as soon as the restora- 
tion of his royal line should be effected. The 
hope was a vain one as regarded the restoration 
of his family ; but his remains were respected in 
very strange times and scenes. The hearse that 
held James's body rested in the Church of the 
Benedictines till the French Revolution ; and when 
the lawless mob of * sans-culottes ' burst into the 
side chapel and opened his coffin (after desecrating 
the church), they were awe-struck, and left his 
body undisturbed. This was in 1793-94. The 
mob carried his body away, but it was respected 
even in those wild times. In 181 3, when the allied 
armies visited Paris, George the Fourth, who always 
showed respect for the elder branch of his line, 
had it interred with some appearance of state in 
the Church of St. Germains, and raised a monument 
in that church to his memory. 

William the Third did not long survive his father- 
in-law, dying six months later, and was succeeded 
by Anne. 
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When the latter lost her little son, the Duke of 
Gloucester, in 1700, her grief at his death led her to 
write to her father in terms of penitence and affec- 
tion ; and in her affliction she is said to have ascribed 
the premature death of her children to her conduct 
to her father. But though she is said to have wept 
when she was shown her brother*s picture, neither 
her penitence, nor a message sent her by James on 
his death-bed, influenced her, at William the Third's 
death, in her actions. 

She ascended the English throne, and seems to 
have been first in favour of or against the elder 
Pretender, according to the influence of her favour- 
ites paramount for the hour. 

One of his relations, however, even in William 
the Third's reign, had had the courage to advocate 
the elder Pretender's cause to that monarch himself. 
That was the high spirited and minded Electress 
Sophia of Hanover. 

When pleading his claims, she is said to have 
declared that he ought to have the opportunity 
of renouncing his adherence to Popery before he 
was excluded from the succession to the English 
throne. 

In consequence of her influence with William, 
overtures at the peace of Ryswick were made to 
the exiled family. William offered to adopt the 
young prince, but James the Second would not 
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trust his son in the king's power ; and Mary of 
Modena, ever indiscreet and bigoted, would listen 
to no proposal that involved James the Second's 
renunciation of his claims in favour of his son, nor 
the adhesion of the young prince to the Protestant 
creed. 

As a boy, James Edward was very delicate, but 
his health improved as he attained his seventeenth 
year. The most passionate attachment of his life 
seems to have been to the Princess Louisa, who 
was four years his junior, and was very beautiful 
as well as very clever. It was this young sister 
who became his innocent rival. It was believed in 
England that Anne would gladly recognise Louisa 
as her successor, and by marrying her to a prince 
of the House of Hanover, secure the Protestant 
succession ; but as the young prince grew older 
he grew stronger, and the hopes that were centred 
in his sister were never fulfilled, owing to her un- 
timely death. Louis XIV. still reigned in France, 
and had kept his promise to James the Second 
of protecting his son, but he was slow in aiding 
him to promote his claims to the English throne. 
He omitted no respect to Mary of Modena, or 
kindness to her children, who enjoyed all the 
amusements of their age at the French court, and 
were treated as princes of the blood royal. In 
1708, James Edward attained his eighteenth year. 
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He was then considered of age, and looked upon 
as King of England by his adherents ; but although 
emancipated from her control, he still looked up 
to and obeyed his mother, who was considered 
the leading ruler of the exiled court. 

In 1708, Louis XIV. determined to befriend the 
young prince more substantially than by mere 
promises, and he fitted out a fleet to send on an 
expedition to Scotland. The young James unfor- 
tunately fell ill of the measles just as he should have 
been setting off, and the delay that took place in the 
departure of the French armament gave the English 
admiral, Sir George Byng, time to intercept him just 
as the French ships arrived in the Firth of Forth. 

The news of a French invasion created the greatest 
excitement among the Jacobite party in Scotland, 
where large bodies of loyal men, under Jacobite 
gentlemen, assembled on the banks of the Forth to 
await the Pretender's landing. 

From his ship Prince James could see his own 
true subjects ; but the French admiral would not 
allow him [to land till an insurrection had really 
begun. The expedition ended by James being 
taken prisoner by Sir George Byng, with several of 
his followers ; but set at liberty on condition he 
gave his word of honour to retire to France without 
landing. 
. The French fleet was thus driven back to France ; 
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and the only result of James's first attempt to claim 
his birthright was that Anne set a price on his head, 
and several of the loyal Jacobite gentlemen in Scot- 
land were thrown into prison and tried for having 
declared in his favour. The terrors of the law did 
not, however, damp the enthusiasm felt for his cause 
in Scotland, and James's birth-day — the loth of 
June — was always openly kept, white roses being 
worn as Jacobite emblems on that day. 

About 1708, Anne first styled her brother, when 
speaking of him in public, as ' the Pretender,' thus 
tacitly reviving the doubts on his birth, although no 
one believed more than she did that all the stories 
of his being introduced into St. James's Palace in a 
warming-pan were as untrue as they were unworthy 
of credence. 

Finding that his pretensions for a time must rest 
in abeyance, the young prince assumed the simple 
title of Chevalier St. Greorge, and entered the French 
army as a volunteer. 

In 1709 thie Prince once more implored Louis 
XIV. to lend him money and troops to raise another 
expedition to invade Scotland. Louis, tired of 
warfare, was bent on making peace with England, 
and knowing his refusal of such a demand was an 
absolute necessity in his present position, bid James 
kindly but coldly rise from his knees, giving him no 
kind of hope that assistance would be forthcoming. 
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' I have enough to do/ he said in reply, ' in defend- 
ing my own kingdom, without attacking that of the 
Queen of England.' 

Although the peace between England and France 
did not take place, Louis did not relent, but con- 
tinued firm in his refusal. 

The young Chevalier passed his time as a soldier, 
as well as in correspondence with the Jacobites, 
and even in secret treaties with Anne's general, the 
famous Marlborough, who seems to have had at 
heart a strong bias and leaning towards the cause 
of his former master's young son. 

The Jacobite party in England still hoped on, cor- 
responding and plotting with Mary and James, and 
their little court at St. Germains. In 17 12 it lost 
its brightest ornament in the Princess Louisa, who 
died of small-pox in that year. 

Her death was a great blow to Mary and her son, 
and a loss in every way to the Stuart cause ; for her 
beauty interested all parties, and her talents would 
later have influenced the weaker mind of the Cheva- 
lier, who was extremely attached to his sister, and 
deeply deplored her loss. 

Had he but had her mind and head, his subse- 
quent career would have been very different. 

The exiled court were also experiencing all the 
mortifications of extreme poverty; for the royal 
family were entirely dependent on French bounty ; 
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and although Mary's pension was large, it was in- 
sufficient to keep the numerous Scotch and English 
families looking to her for assistance. 

The peace of Utrecht, in 17 12, brought fresh 
humiliation, for the Chevalier's departure from 
France was one of the conditions. He was com- 
pelled to wander about, too poor to keep up his 
royal rank, and hopeless as regarded his prospects 
of returning to England till Anne's death should 
take place. In 17 14, his sister, Queen Anne, died, 
and George l. succeeded her in right of his mother, 
the Electress Sophia of Hanover, who was descended 
from James I., being Elizabeth of Bohemia's daughter. 

A ' foreign king ' — for so the Hanoverian Elector 
was considered by a very large party in England — 
was highly unpopular. The Chevalier received press- 
ing invitations to go over to Scotland, and try his 
fortunes there ; but again the want of money and 
arms proved a difficulty in his way to success. At 
that time Louis XIV. still reigned in France, but 
was then very feeble and aged. The Queen of Spain 
was a cousin of the Chevalier's, and it was to her 
husband that the French monarch commended the 
Pretender's cause before he expired in September 
1715, after relenting on his death-bed in favour of 
helping him. In the meantime a strong party had 
declared in England in his favour ; and not only was 
his birth-day, the loth of June, openly celebrated in 
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many of the principal English cities, his adherents 
wearing white roses in his honour, but at length his 
standard was publicly erected in Scotland, while the 
gallant Earl of Derwentwater openly declared in 
favour of his cause in Northumberland. 

The greatest consternation pervaded the English 
court of St. James's, and its ambassador in Paris was 
ordered to watch the Chevalier's movements, and 
prevent his escaping to England. No vigilance, 
however, could avail in a case where, in spite of an 
enormous price set on his head by the English 
Government, so many were only anxiously waiting 
for his arrival in Scotland to proclaim him King 
James VIII. in that realm, and James III. in Eng- 
land. At length, attended by six faithful attend- 
ants, all of whom, like himself, were disguised, and 
after several narrow escapes of being taken by the 
English fleet on the watch for him, the Chevalier 
managed to get safely on board a small vessel at 
Dunkirk, and landed in Scotland, at Peterhead, on 
the 22d of December 1715. 

Once more the gallant clans of Scotland wel- 
comed to their shores the last representative of that 
ill-fated royal line for whom they had lost so much, 
and whom they loved so well. 

His servants followed him in two other vessels, 
bringing all the stores that the prince could manage 
to provide for the use of his army. Finding that 
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the Firth of Tay, where James had originally in- 
tended landing, was watched by the enemy's vessels, 
the little bark, carrying so precious a freight, had 
altered its course, and borne its royal passenger in 
safety to Peterhead, which was the property of one 
of his staunchest adherents — Earl Marischal. 

The news of his landing spread like wildfire 
along the Scottish coast ; while the Earl of Mar 
and Earl Marischal met him, and proclaimed him 
King James the Eighth at the latter s seat at Fet- 
teresso, where he rested two or three days before 
going on to Dundee. 

His followers were from among the noblest in 
the land; and they must have gazed eagerly on 
their young king, whose pale long face, with its 
light hazel eyes, while it reminded them strongly 
of his grandsire, Charles the First, disappointed 
them with its too silent and grave expression ; for 
rarely, it is said, did he ever smile, and, with a 
spiritless manner, seemed but little suited to fill 
the throne for which they were fighting. The 
Chevalier was just twenty-seven years of age when 
he arrived in Scotland. He was very humane in 
disposition and sweet-tempered ; but he wanted two 
essential qualities to success — energy and ardour. 
The melancholy exile in which he had been brought 
up, and the various failures he had witnessed of 
both his own and his father's attempts to recover 
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their throne, had tinged his views with melancholy ; 
and the ill-health that he had had from a child 
tended to foster such a morbid state of feeling. 

When the news spread in Scotland that the Prince 
had not only landed but was positively on his 
way to Dundee, the greatest enthusiasm prevailed 
among the country people to see him. They 
thronged round the gates of Glamis Castle on 
the day he was to ride to Dundee, and make his 
public entry into that town. It was the 6th day of 
January 17 16, when, attended by 300 horsemen, 
with his two faithful friends, the Earls Marischal 
and Mar, Prince James entered Dundee. As the 
Chevalier rode into the town, his friends all wearing 
the white cockade, which was the emblem of the 
Jacobite party, he was received so enthusiastically 
that he was obliged to remain nearly an hour in 
the market-place, surrounded by crowds of loyal 
peasants, eager to touch his hand, or get a kind 
word from their long-lost prince. James seems, 
from all accounts, to have been very affable and 
gracious on this occasion, and to have lavished kind 
words and honours on all around him. 

Unhappily the Chevalier's arrival in Scotland was 
a heavy misfortnne to his English adherents, for 
while crowds were welcoming him in Scotland at 
Dundee, and other faithful adherents were risking 
all in his cause in other parts of Scotland, his 
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English friends, Lords Derwentwater, Nithsdale, 
Kenmure, and Wintoun, with other loyal gentle- 
men, were prisoners awaiting their trials in the 
south, with but little hope of a fair trial or merciful 
treatment. 

The rising in Northumberland and Lancashire had 
principally been headed by Mr. Forster and Lord 
Derwentwater. Mr. Forster was a member of Parlia- 
ment for the latter county ; Lord Derwentwater was 
a Roman Catholic, and not unnaturally influenced 
by those tenets in his political feelings, as well as 
by the fact that he was descended from the House 
of Stuart. 

In the month of October 1715, Mr. Forster and 
Lord Derwentwater, hearing that Government were 
thinking of arresting them on suspicion that they 
were attached to the Chevalier's cause, had openly 
taken up arms against the ruling monarch. 

This daring step was taken when they had only 
sixty followers; but, by degrees, their little band 
was swelled to 300 in number, and it was placed 
under Forster*s command. 

Several Jacobite gentleman joined them ; but, un- 
fortunately, neither Mr. Forster nor Lord Derwent- 
water had any arms to equip the men that were 
inclined to join them, and yet this party of 'Nor- 
thumberland fox-hunters,' as they have been called, 
did not hesitate to proclaim the Chevalier King of 
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England, and to march against several places in the 
north. In the south of Scotland, Lord Kenmure, 
the Earl Nithsdale, Lords Wintoun and Carnwath, 
had proclaimed the Chevalier king about the same 
time, and endeavoured to take Dumfries. They 
marched towards Kelso after they found the at- 
tempt was fruitless, and joined the 300 Northum- 
brian Jacobites. The united forces of Scottish and 
northern Jacobites, taking advantage of the panic 
that the risings in Scotland and England had pro- 
duced among those who were still faithful to George 
the First, marched boldly across the border into 
Lancashire, begging money as they went along in 
James's name, and succeeded in getting possession of 
Lancaster early in the month of November. 

Lancashire was essentially devoted to the Stuart 
cause ; and as they crossed the Border, from Pen- 
rith, through Appleby and Kendal, all the Roman 
Catholic gentry joined them ; so that, by the time 
that they reached Preston, the little army was con- 
siderably augmented. 

Preston also surrendered to their demands, and 
being a place that had great natural advantages for 
defence, under a better general than Mr. Forster, 
might have long held out against any invading force ; 
but he possessed no military genius, having been 
selected as their leader by the Jacobites, chiefly on 
account of his being a Protestant. As soon as they 
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heard that a large force of King George's men under 
two generals, named Carpenter and Wills, were 
marching to attack them, instead of taking posses- 
sion of the approaches to the town, particularly of a 
bridge over the Ribble, which might easily have 
been fortified, Forster and his followers gave way to 
confusion and despair. As soon as the Hanoverian 
troops arrived, although the Jacobites had repulsed 
their first attack with great spirit, he sent to propose 
terms of capitulation to General Wills. 

* I will enter into no treaties with rebels,' was the 
reply he received ; but the Hanoverian general pro- 
mised to protect the Jacobites, if they would lay 
down their arms, till orders were received from St 
James's. Nothing could exceed the indignation of the 
Jacobites when they found what Forster had done ; 
but there was no help for it but to submit, and two 
of their gallant party were given up as hostages, 
while almost all the leading gentlemen of this un- 
fortunate enterprise were taken prisoners, although 
many managed to escape from the town in disguise. 

The Earl of Mar, in the same month, had marched 
against George's troops who were commanded by 
the Duke of Argyle ; and it was on a Sunday that 
he met his opponents about eleven miles from Stir- 
ling. It was at a place where the ground was very 
uneven, and the English general had the wisdom to 
see that the undulatory nature of the spot was in 
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his favour, as his army was principally composed of 
cavalry. When Lord Mar discovered that his op- 
ponents were at the western end of this place, which 
was called the Sheriffmuir, he called a council of 
war. 

'Shall we fight or retreat.^' was his demand, as 
the stalwart Highlanders gathered round him in 
debate. 

* Fight ! fight !' was the reply, and rushing to their 
posts, they all prepared joyfully for battle. 

In spite of their Highland bravery, they were 
defeated by the English troops, and retreated to 
Stirling. 

Among the romantic details of the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, one anecdote, descriptive of Highland 
spirit, is told of the Clanranalds. Their chieftain 
fell mortally wounded at the first onset. Seeing 
the Highlanders were for the moment disheartened, 
a chieftain, named Glengarry, whose fidelity to the 
Stuarts had been also shown at Killiecrankie, started 
forward. 

* Revenge him !' he cried in Gaelic. * To-day for 
revenge, to-morrow for mourning.' 

This unfortunate battle, costing the Jacobite 
party 600 or 700 men, had taken place before the 
Chevalier arrived in Scotland. Lord Mar and his 
friends were much disheartened by their losses at 
the time of the Chevalier's arrival ; and his coming, 
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no doubt, was one reason of Lords Derwentwater 
and Kenmure's unhappy fate, as the English Govern- 
ment felt that the rising and enterprise then assumed 
a most serious aspect. It was in vain that Lord Mar 
planned a coronation at Scone for the Chevalier, and 
that he was well received at Dundee. The hopes of 
the Jacobites fell when, soon after his arrival, news 
of defeat in England, imprisonments and betrayals, 
damped their ardour and zeal. The Chevalier's 
reception, as he rode into Perth, was cold, and he 
marked with dismay how small was the little army 
assembled in the Jacobite camp outside Perth. 

Louis XIV., James's truest friend, was dead ; but 
the French Government sent him money and arms, 
in a vessel which was lost on its passage close to 
Scotland. 

The first time that the Chevalier met his council 
at Perth he learned this bad news, and then 
declared, with sorrow, *He had been unfortunate 
from his cradle ! ' With Stuart obstinacy he him- 
self partly aided in dispelling the enthusiasm that 
had first greeted his arrival. His manner chilled 
the zeal of those true-hearted Highlanders who had 
rallied ' round his standard, while his bigotry in 
refusing, from religious motives, to take the usual 
oath, retarded his intended coronation. The Duke 
of Argyle determined to march against him ; and 
in an ill-fated hour the Chevalier consented to sign 
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an order for burning all the towns and villages be- 
tween Perth and the Duke's quarters at Dumblane. 

Not only was this a highly inhumane act, but an 
impolitic one, as the misery that it caused rebounded 
on himself, and alienated many a true heart from 
his cause. The winter was very severe; the pea- 
santry were shut up in their mountain homes, and 
unable to get into the towns to procure provisions ; 
and all enthusiasm for the Jacobite cause soon fell 
rapidly off, in face of the poverty and want that 
James's cruel orders had entailed. It was on the 
31st of January 17 16 that Argyle left Stirling to 
march against Perth. 

The immediate advisers of Prince James were dis- 
mayed at the news that Argyle was really on the 
march ; but the mass of his brave little army rejoiced 
at the prospect of a battle that would decide their 
cause. Suddenly the news spread that his council 
advised the Chevalier to retreat. In vain the brave 
Highlanders protested against such advice. Lord 
Mar had secretly urged the Chevalier to retire ; and 
that very next night not only did 800 of his fol- 
lowers leave the camp in disgust, but James him- 
self fled to Scone, while next day Perth was totally 
deserted by the Jacobites, and Argyle entered it in 
triumph. 

Still, even at the eleventh hour, had the Chevalier 
turned a deafer ear to selfish advisers, who, tired of 
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a hopeless enterprise, were his worst friends, that 
gallant army marching after him to Dundee might 
yet have saved his cause. 

Like all weak characters, he threw all the blame 
of failure on others. He is even said to have shed 
tears, while reproaching Lord Mar and his friends 
for ' bringing him to a grave instead of a crown ;' 
and in an evil hour he took a fatal resolution (if he 
still hoped to win a throne) — he determined on going 
back to France. O gallant Highlanders ! you de- 
served a braver prince ! 

Deeply did his unfortunate followers murmur 
when they heard his resolution of abandoning them. 
James disregarded any advice, except that of a few 
false friends, and soon afterwards embarked on 
board a French ship, that carried him safely over 
to Flanders. 

As he was by no means hard-hearted, and only 
a weak, irresolute prince, he must have felt great 
remorse, as his eyes rested on the shores of a land 
vanishing. from his gaze, and that he was never to see 
again, at the thoughts of all he left behind him. Out 
of the little devoted army who had fought for the 
Pretender, there were very few whose fate was not 
cruel in the last extreme. 

Those who escaped pursuit had to hide for days, 
weeks, and months in caves and holes, while watching 
for an opportunity of flying the country. 
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Lord Mar accompanied James to France, where 
the latter lived fof some time in seclusion at Avignon. 

He married, in 17 19, the Princess Clementina 
Maria, daughter of the heroic Sobieski, and passed 
the remainder of his unhappy and disappointed life 
chiefly in Rome. 

He had two sons by Clementina; but it was a 
very unhappy marriage. 

It is far pleasanter to turn from the story of a 
prince whose character displayed all the failings 
and but few of the better qualities of the House of 
Stuart, to the more interesting tale of Prince Charles 
Edward's attempts to regain the lost inheritance 
of his ancestors. He was styled the * Younger Pre- 
tender' to distinguish him from his father. His 
adventures were romantic in the extreme, and are 
the prominent feature of the days of 174S, when 
Highlanders once more donned the white cockade 
' to fight for their king.' 




CHAPTER II. 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

* Welcome, Charlie, o*er the main. 
Our Highland hills are a* your ain.* 

Jacobite Song. 

;HE misery and misfortunes entailed by the 
insurrection in 1715 on the Highlands of 
Scotland, as well as on the Jacobite party 
in England, did not end with James Edward's retire- 
ment to France in 17 16. 

The Cavaliers were forced to save themselves, in 
the best way they could, from the consequences of 
their devotion to his cause. 

The English general, Argyle, was humane, and, it 
is said, connived at the flight of the army he pursued. 
Many a Scottish chieftain and noble was thankful 
to purchase life by escaping under feigned names to 
France, and even to America, where they settled 
down under the ban of attainder and exile, rather 
than own King George for their rightful monarch. 
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One would have believed that such heavy troubles 
must have crushed the Jacobite party ; but it still 
wore the white rose for its emblem, and still plotted 
on. 

In 1719 another unsuccessful attempt was made. 
Before Louis XIV. died in 1715, he had written to 
his grandson, the King of Spain, enjoining him to 
befriend the young Pretender, whose cousin he was 
by marriage. After James's return to France, in 
1 7 16, he was forbidden to remain in the French 
dominions, and compelled to find a home in Italy, 
first of all at Urbino, and later at Rome. 

The English Government wreaked its vengeance 
on him by the most unworthy measures ; for in- 
stance, by persuading the Austrian Government to 
imprison his betrothed bride, the Princess Clemen- 
tina, daughter of Sobieski, King of Poland, while 
on her road to join him at Innspruck, in the Tyrol. 
When James therefore received an invitation to 
Madrid, he thought it more prudent to pretend to 
be setting out in another direction ; and he thus 
managed to lancf safely in Spain, in March 17 19. 
The Spanish court was completely governed at that 
time by Cardinal Alberoni, a powerful minister, who 
had risen to that high position solely by his own 
talents. He had originally been a village curate of 
low extraction. For some time Alberoni had per- 
suaded King Philip to withhold any decided support 
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from James Edward ; but in 17 19 he determined 
to befriend him openly, being influenced in doing 
so, not so much by sympathy with the hapless House 
of Stuart, as by enmity to other powers then in 
league with England. Alberoni fitted out a fleet of 
ten ships of the line, and as many frigates ; and the 
expedition, having a Jacobite general, the Duke of 
Ormond, at its head, with 6000 men at his disposal, 
actually sailed from Cadiz to England. Their mis- 
fortunes in 17 1 5 did not deter many Scotchmen who 
had risen in that year from joining Ormond, while 
the English Government, in alarm, offered ;£^ 10,000 
for his capture, should he land on the coast of Eng- 
land or Scotland. 

The elements seem to have been always on King 
George's side. Ormond's fleet had scarcely left the 
Spanish coast before it was dispersed by a violent 
hurricane, and compelled to return disabled to 
Spain. Two frigates, separated from the fleet, 
managed to reach Scotland, under Earl Marischal's 
command. The adventurers — for such they were, 
to dream of invading England with*only 300 soldiers 
— effected a landing in Scotland on the island of 
Lewis. 

Very few Highlanders joined them, when, on 
landing, they declared for James ; and they were 
finally dispersed at Glenshiel, in Ross-shire. Most of 
the Highland gentlemen and their leaders managed 
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to escape from the English general and his army ; 
but the Spaniards were all taken prisoners, and 
carried off to Edinburgh. 

When Alberoni saw how useless the attempt to^ 
reinstate James turned out, he withdrew his favour 
from him ; and the Chevalier returned to Rome, and 
soon after married Clementina, who had managed 
to escape in disguise from the Tyrolean prison, to 
which James's enemies had so cruelly doomed her. 

The marriage was an unhappy one ; and the 
Princess died of asthma at Rome, in 1735. She 
left two sons : the elder, Charles Edward Stuart ; 
the younger, Henry, afterwards Cardinal York. 

After James Edward's failures, he seems, from all 
accounts, to have led the life of an ascetic, praying 
daily at his wife's tomb, although in her life-time 
but little affection had existed between himself and 
her. The Pope paid him all the honours due to 
royalty, and in a gloomy old palace at Rome he 
kept up the outward semblance of a court. The 
Roman Catholic tutors, to whom James and Clemen- 
tina entrusted their sons' education, did not fulfil 
their trust. While both youthful princes loved 
music passionately, and the elder excelled on the 
violoncello, neither could write nor even spell mode- 
rately well ; and yet no one near them could help 
loving Charles Edward and his brother. Both were 
handsome, and graceful in manner ; while from a 
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boy Charles displayed intrepid courage, which he 
must have inherited from his grandfather Sobieski, 
for certainly his father had set him but a poor 
example of energy and spirit. Taught to feel from 
his cradle that his family had been unjustly dis- 
inherited, Charles Edward grew up with but one 
fixed hope and feeling in his mind, namely, that 
he ought to strive till death to regain his rights. 
Devotion to the Jacobite cause still lived in Scottish 
hearts ; the more so that King George's Govern- 
ment took no measures to secure the affection of 
his northern subjects. 

The clans were overawed by garrisons, and for- 
bidden to carry arms ; but the Highland chiefs were 
mostly Jacobite to the backbone, looking on James 
as rightful king of Scotland, and plotting unceas- 
ingly for his 'return. In 1740 seven leading noble- 
men formed themselves into an association to pro- 
mote the Stuart cause. They were the Earl of 
Traquair, his brother John Stuart, Sir James Camp- 
bell, Lord Lovat, and last, not least, the lofty-minded 
Donald Cameron of Lochiel. All seven were ready 
to shed their blood and to give up their broad lands 
in the cause of the Stuarts. 

Brought up with that one strong feeling, in his 

twenty - fourth year Charles Edward formed the 

romantic idea of carrying his dreams into execution. 

The French Government, which was again favourable 

D 
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to the Jacobite cause, promised aid, in money and 
arms, as soon as the time for a new expedition 
should seem favourable. 

Two days before Christmas 1743, the elder Pre- 
tender, after some reluctance, consented to his son's 
departure. All was in readiness for the long-hoped- 
for, long-looked-for invasion of England. Cardinal 
Tencin, a minister at that time favourable to the 
Jacobites, as well as all-powerful at the French 
court, had written to James, urging Charles's pre- 
sence in Paris. Fifteen thousand troops were in 
readiness at Dunkirk, under Marshal Saxe. Terror 
and consternation reigned in England, where the 
Government was unpopular. 

It was about the 9th of January 1744, that, dis- 
guised as a Spanish courier, with only one atten- 
dant, Prince Charles Edward repaired for the last 
time to the Chevalier de St. George's presence, to 
bid him farewell, and to receive a commission 
appointing him * Regent' in England during James's 
absence, beside a proclamation that was to be pub- 
lished as soon as the Prince landed in England. 

How differently must the father and son have 
looked to the issue of the expedition then forming ! 
While James Edward, who had tried, but failed, to 
win the prize for which his young son was starting, 
must have viewed the event with fear and apprehen- 
sion, Charles, young, ardent, and hopeful, believed 
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he could carry all before him by his heroic spirit and 
firm belief in his own cause. He kneels down to 
crave his father's blessing, forming in that filial 
posture a great contrast to the elder Pretender, 
whose sad face looks more pensive, if possible, than 
ever, as he gazes, with tear-dimmed ^y^Sy on that 
bright beaming countenance upturned to his. 

Both princes had, it is said, 'the look of their 
family;' but Charles Edward's tall, elegant, well- 
formed limbs did not resemble the elder Pretender's 
smaller and ascetic figure. The young Prince was 
very handsome, and wore his fair locks, curling in 
natural grace, without the hideous peruke of the day. 

Before those two could meet again, how many 
hopes had died away, how many a gallant High- 
land heart ceased to beat for * Bonnie Prince Charlie,' 
as the Jacobites fondly termed the younger Pre- 
tender, he who united the best qualities of Sobieski 
and Stuart ! 

As a lad he had been present at the siege of 
Gaeta, while joining the Spanish army as a 
volunteer. 

He was watching the siege, when his hat was 
blown off by the wind, and fell into the sea. When 
urged to recover it, he cried out — 

* Don't be at any trouble to do so. I will some 
day go after it, and the same way it has floated, if 
things remain as they are !' 
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On the 20th of January 1744, Charles Edward 
reached Paris safely, but he remained there but a 
short time. Attended still by only one servant, 
the ardent young Prince, under a feigned name, 
repaired to the coast to superintend the prepara- 
tions being made for the expedition. 

So closely did the heir to the English throne, as 
Charles fondly imagined himself to be, keep up his 
disguise, that he used to purchase all the necessaries 
for his table himself, no one thinking the two quiet 
strangers were the so-called Prince of Wales and his 
secretary, waiting to invade the British Isles. Again 
the elements were instrumental in frustrating all the 
hopes that were centred in the expedition. The 
French ships started, sailing up the Downs ; their 
admiral, finding no English vessels at Spithead, con- 
cluded that Sir John Norris had taken the enemy's 
fleet back to Portsmouth. 

He sent word to Dunkirk. Joyful moment to 
Prince Charles! He embarked with 7000 French 
troops, in company with Marshal Saxe. In very 
sight of Norris's fleet, the French admiral was 
forced to sail back to France, a terrible storm dis- 
persing and damaging his vessels. 

In vain Charles Edward entreated Lord Mari- 
schal, by whom he was joined, to allow him to sail 
over to Scotland in a herring boat. So mad a 
proposal could not be entertained by his wiser 
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companion. The French Government was dis- 
couraged, and Charles, whose intrepid spirit hated 
contradiction, was compelled once more to resort 
to disguise, and retire to the vicinity of Paris. He 
was badly received by the French court They who 
would have paid him nothing but court and honour, 
had fortune been on his side, shunned him ; while, in 
his conduct at this time, we see how resolutely he 
dung to his one darling hope, the recovery of his 
father^s dominions. In his letters, he writes no priva- 
tion was too great if of service to his cause, declar- 
ing he * would pawn every jewel, rather than wear 
them on the wrong side of the water.' In the dull 
solitude of French country life — the sole amusement 
that he had being field sports, in which he excelled 
— ^this young man of twenty-four waited patiently to 
watch his opportunity. 

The French Government did not alter its inten- 
tion of fitting out no fresh armaments in his favour ; 
the troops at Dunkirk were withdrawn to Flanders, 
and Charles Edward saw all prospect of foreign 
aid vanishing rapidly away. 

In silence and resentment he formed fresh plans. 
With singular reserve in one so young, he hid his 
schemes from Louis XV. and his ministers, confiding 
them only to a few chosen friends, on whom he 
could implicitly rely. 

He placed himself in correspondence with his 
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friends over the water ; but found but little en- 
couragement from them to proceed to Scotland, 
unless armed with troops and money. 

Two courses lay before Charles at this time. One 
was to return to Rome, having failed, or to risk all 
and go over to Scotland, trusting that, when once 
there, his faithful adherents would rally around his 
standard. He chose the latter alternative. He 
quitted Paris secretly. He wrote to his Scottish 
friends, telling them that he was resolutely deter- 
mined to go over to Scotland, and restore his ' royal 
father by means of his own subjects! 

His adherents in that kingdom deemed his 
scheme a mad one, and wrote to dissuade him from 
it Before their remonstrances reached Charles 
Edward, he was on the road to Scotland, writing 
first from the Chateau de Navarre to announce his 
departure to the Chevalier at Rome. 

That old place belonged to his devoted friend, the 
young Duke de Bouillon, and had once been a 
favourite residence of Henri Quatre. His letter to 
the Chevalier was written on the I2th of June, and 
is couched in spirited language. He declares in it 
his resolution * to conquer or die,' and * to stand his 
ground as long as one man remained to him.' He 
ends by begging the Pope's benediction, but adds 
that what he * chiefly asked was his father's blessing.' 

The fascination of his manner and handsome ap- 
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pearance had procured him many friends ; and a 
banker in Paris lent him large sums of money, which 
the Prince invested in the purchase of gunpowder, 
flints, dirks, and arms of all kinds. Seven devoted 
adherents of the Jacobite party in Paris determined 
to go with him. They were the Marquis of TuUi- 
bardine (rightful Duke of Athol, the title having 
been usurped after the affair of 17 15 by a younger 
brother). Sir Thomas Sheridan, his former tutor, an 
English clergyman named Kelly, an Irish officer, 
O'SuUivan, Mr. Francis Strickland, one of a race 
ever true to the Stuarts, and a banker named 
Macdonald, of good Scotch family. The seven 
friends took every precaution to ensure secrecy. 

Nantes was the scene of their meeting, and the 
port at which an English merchant, friendly to the 
Prince, had engaged a vessel to convey the young 
hero to Scotland. This friend also contrived to pro- 
cure, unknown to the French authorities, another 
frigate of sixty-eight guns, called the 'Elizabeth,' 
destined to carry the Prince's arms and powder, 
besides /CX) men, who were, in some way or other, 
procured to accompany the romantic expedition. 

It was in the evening of a warm summer's day in 
July 1745, that a little craft, named the * Doutelle,' 
received the Prince on board. He wore the disguise 
of a student, and had suffered his beard to grow, the 
better to conceal his person. How anxiously must 
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he and his friends have watched the little vessel 
weigh anchor !, At last they are off ! Charles 
kneels down in his cabin, and begs God Almighty 
' to guide and direct him/ 

The voyage once begun, his hopes ran high, but 
the dangers were innumerable attending his transit 
to Scotland. In the first place, the ' Doutelle * was 
detained at Belleisle, waiting for the ' Elizabeth,' 
which was four days behind, the first vessel. From 
Belleisle Charles wrote a last farewell to his family, 
trusting to meet them once more ' at home.' 

The little expedition, struggling against wind and 
weather, started at last for Scotland ; but, before it 
had been four days on the voyage, fell in with an 
English man-of-war. 

That vessel immediately attacked the ' Elizabeth,' 
while Charles Edward, a tumult of wild feeling raging 
in his breast, besought the captain of the ' Doutelle,' 
whose name was Walsh, to help their fellow-vessel. 
Mr. Walsh resisted all his entreaties, fearing for 
Charles Edward's own safety. In vain the Prince 
entreated ; the captain was firm, and ordered the 
Prince to his cabin. 

After an engagement lasting five hours, the 
* Elizabeth,' unaided and alone, was victorious, and 
the ' Lion ' (for so the English vessel was named) 
went off, retreating from its enemy. 

Unfortunately the 'Elizabeth' was so damaged 
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as to be obliged to return to the French coast, and 
the little ' Doutelle ' went on alone. Nor were all 
its perils over, for it narrowly escaped capture by 
another larger English vessel ; but at length they 
reached a little island called Erisca, near Barra and 
South Uist, one of the Western Isles. 

It was the 25th of July 1745 that this gallant 
young prince and his seven companions at last set 
foot on Scottish shore. High bounded their spirits 
while approaching land, and the singular omen of 
an eagle hovering round the ' Doutelle ' was inter- 
preted in their favour by those young and ardent 
adventurers. 

Never was an invasion begun in so romantic a 
manner, and it seems almost incredible to believe 
that it was actually contemplated and accomplished 
solely by Charles Edward's dauntless will and spirit 

Fortunately for the royal adventurer, the land on 
which his foot was first planted was friendly ground. 
It was owned by a Highlander called Young Mac- 
donald of Clanranald, who was a steady Jacobite. 
He was chieftain of a clan justly called ' the brave 
Macdonalds.' 

' Mac^egor as the rock, 
Macdonald as the heather/ 

is an old Scotch saying, no doubt intending to be 
emblematic of the elasticity with which their valour, 
like all true courage, rose to an emergency. 
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Devoted as the Macdonalds were to the Stuart 
cause, the rashness of the enterprise staggered the 
chieftain's brother, an old man, who greatly in- 
fluenced him. The chieftain was absent from home, 
and therefore Boisdale — so he was called — waited 
upon Charles. 

In vain the royal youth exerted all his fascina- 
tion to influence Boisdale in favour of the enterprise, 
for the latter only assured him it was a mad scheme, 
and that he should think it wrong to encourage it. 

He begged 'his royal highness' to abandon the 
idea of landing, and to return to France. He might 
as well have exhorted the waves around the little 
'Doutelle' anchored in the bay to cease from their 
ebbing and flowing, as bid Charles Edward give up 
his scheme at the very moment that he had begun 
to realize and execute his fixed purpose. He re- 
plied, with warmth, * I am cmne homey sir, and can 
entertain no notion of returning. Nay,* he added, 
' my faithful Highlanders will stand by me.' 

There is a touching sadness in the account of 
Charles landing on the mainland a few days later. 
He tried to hide his discomfiture at the persistence 
with which Boisdale had refused to join him from 
his companions on board ; but, doubtless for the 
first time since he had planned the expedition, 
Charles was undeceived as to the welcome he would 
receive in the Highlands. 
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Clanranald, Boisdale's brother, in company with 
two other devoted Jacobite gentlemen, went on 
board the ' Doutelle* as it lay off a little fishing 
village on the mainland. They were accompanied 
on board by Macdonald of Kinloch, Moidart's 
younger brother, clad in the fashion of his tribe. 
Charles, in the ardour with which he implored his 
friends to aid him, while they urged more prudent 
measures, called out to the youthful Highlander, 
who did not, when he went on board, know the 
Prince was there, ' Will j^^ not aid me V 

*I will! I will!' was the answer of the young 
Macdonald — 'like the heather,* — 'though not another 
man in the Highlands draw his dirk, I am ready to 
die for you !' 

Such an enthusiastic answer influenced all around 
Charles Edward. The chieftains promised to join 
him, although with misgivings in their breasts. 

The next step to be taken was to ascertain who 
would support the Prince when once his standard 
should be unfurled on Scottish breezes. 

The Prince landed, and left the little ship that had 
carried him over, at last, to his ancestors' dominions. 
The place where this brave young Stuart prince dis- 
embarked belonged to the Macdonalds. It was a 
wild, desolate spot, on the western coast of Inver- 
ness-shire, amid stern mountain scenery, huge rocky 
crags, and deep, narrow firths, as they are called. 
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Borodale was a wild spot ; but the Macdonalds were 
ever a loyal race. They made their prince welcome 
to their territory, and he rested several days among 
them, visited by hundreds of the clan, eager to 
touch his hand and drink his health. Enthusiasm 
arose in behalf of one who had come so far to risk 
his life in an expedition that the more experienced 
knew was most imprudent, yet felt was the right 
cause ; and the attention that he paid all who were 
around him, and his fascinating manners and cour- 
tesy, soon won all hearts. Cameron of Lochiel 
and other chieftains rallied round the Prince, and 
on. the i8th of August 174S, amid the shrill notes 
of the pibrochs of ' the Cameron men,' Charles 
Edward Stuart at length raised his standard. 

It was done! His fond hopes were realized at 
last, and his intentions proclaimed to the world. 
His little band soon swelled to 1600 men, and 
next day they began their march. Would it lead to 
victory, or to death ? The young Prince was deter- 
mined to conquer or to die. 

When he took leave of the captain of the ' Dou- 
telle* he bid him go back to France, and tell them 
there how he had landed. The place where Charles 
Edward erected his standard was on a knoll in a 
desolate and sequestered valley called Glenfinnan. 
The banner itself, was of red silk, with a white 
space in the middle : some weeks later the Jacobites 
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inscribed on its folds this motto, ' Tandem Trium- 
phans/ with the emblems of a crown and a coffin 
beneath. Marching alongside of the stalwart High- 
landers, untired with the exercise, in which he de- 
lighted, sleeping out on the open moor, dressing 
in their national garb, and learning their songs and 
legends, before Charles and his followers had reached 
Perth, early in September, he managed to endear 
himself to every one of his army. They all yielded 
to the fascination of a leader so few could resist, 
calling him a * true Highlander,' and, in the words of 
their Jacobite song, all were ready to say — 

* Wha wadna follow him, . 
King of all Hieland hearts, 

Bonnie Prince Charlie?' 

In the meantime King George's Grovernment, 
although believing that the insurrection could very 
easily be put down, were much alarmed when they 
found how formidable a number of Highland chiefs, 
with their clans, had actually joined the Prince, who 
lost no time in proclaiming his intentions under the 
title of * Prince Regent to James Vlll.' George il. 
was absent in his beloved Hanover, but his minis- 
ters offered a reward of ;6"30,ooo for Charles Ed- 
ward's person. When urged by those around him 
to retaliate by offering an equal sum for the king's 
capture, the young Prince is said to have long 
hesitated. One of the prominent feelings of his 
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mind was romantic honour ; and at first he scorned 
the very idea of offering money as the price of 
blood. He was persuaded to do so by more 
prudent men than himself ; but he declared he was 
certain that none of ^ his friends would do such a 
thing ' as seize George's person. 

Sir John Cope, the general in command of King 
George's regiments in Scotland, gathered his forces 
together at Stirling. On the very day that the 
Prince was raising his standard at Glenfinnan, Cope 
set off at the head of about 1500 men from 
Edinburgh, where he was quartered when the 
young Chevalier landed. If he had any hopes of 
finding that the number of Charles's Highlanders 
had been exaggerated, he was soon undeceived by 
meeting an English officer, named Swettenham, who 
had been actually present at the raising of the 
standard. 

That gentleman had been made prisoner by the 
Macdonalds, while on his way to the barracks at 
Fort- William, and taken by them to Glenfinnan. 

He was treated with the greatest courtesy by 
Charles, and dismissed unharmed ; and as he bid 
him farewell, the Prince said to him, *Go and tell 
your general what you have seen, and say I am 
coming to give him battle !* 

The English general had set off with but a small 
force, believing that he would be joined by large 
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numbers of Highlanders whose chiefs were friendly 
to the Government, but he saw with dismay how 
small a number joined his army, and moreover was 
assured by Captain Swettenham that Charles's fol- 
lowers must be at the least 3000 strong. Sir 
John Cope did not dare to retreat, as his orders 
were positively to advance ; and his perplexity was 
by no means dispelled as to his proper course, when, 
on reaching Dalwhinnie, he heard that the Jacobites 
had taken possession of Corriearrack, a high moun- 
tain commanding the road and passes, and which 
Charles had gained by a forced march. 

The English general called a hasty council of 
war, and it was decided to turn aside to Inverness, 
and avoid an encounter in which they saw their 
troops must be at great disadvantage. 

His army turned round, and retreated to Inver- 
ness, under cover of a ruse^ that misled the High- 
landers as to his intentions. 

Charles Edward had been in the highest spirits. 
When he first decided to take possession of Corrie- 
arrack, he was on the road to Invergarry Castle, and 
he is said to have called for his kilt, and declared, 
while tying his shoes, * that he would be up with Mr. 
Cope before they were unloosed.' He tossed off a 
glass of brandy, when told by deserters of Cope's 
retreat, and ordered his men some usquebaugh 
'to drink good Mr. Cope's health,' and 'may every 
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general in the usurper's army prove himself as much 
our friend as he has done.' 

Cope's retreat to Inverness was an advantage 
beyond price to Charles Edward, as by that course 
he left the Lowlands completely exposed and with- 
out defence. Instead of pursuing him, a council of 
war decided, after they reached the bottom of Cor- 
riearrack, to descend on the Lowlands. The whole 
army set off at once. Charles Edward vied with 
his soldiers in their long march. He was very 
strong and robust, and an indefatigable pedes- 
trian. He walked so fast that he wore out one 
of the heels of his boots. 

' I am glad of it,* cried one of his sturdy High- 
landers, 'as he will now walk slower.' He spared 
himself no fatigue, and shared all the privations that 
the men went through. During their two days' 
march he was the first to set off at daybreak, the 
last to lie down at night, wrapped like his men in 
his tartan plaid, his couch the bleak moor, the softest 
pillow for his head being the mountain heather of 
that wild but picturesque country. 

A small party of Highlanders captured a prisoner 
as the little force went on. 

This was a Highland gentleman, who was Lord 
Lovat's son-in-law, and head of his clan, Macpherson 
of Cluny. Like many Highland chiefs, while out- 
wardly friendly to King George, he had a strong 
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leaning to the Chevalier'a cause. Before long he 
became converted * to Charles Edward's side, and 
raised his clan in his favour. 

When Cluny was later reproached for his change, 
he said in apology, ' That not even an angel could 
resist such soothing close applications as he had 
gone through from the Prince/ 

Charles rested, during his march, at Blair, the 
Duke of Athol's seat 

The Marquis of Tullibardine was one of those 
seven gentlemen, often called 'the seven men of 
Moidart,' who accompanied the Prince from France 
in the ' Doutelle/ 

William Murray, Marquis of Tullibardine, was 
son of a nobleman who had espoused William the 
Third's part; but in 171 5 he had joined Lord Mar, 
and, though a rigid Presbyterian, thrown himself 
with his whole heart into the Chevalier's party. 
His younger brother had assumed his title and 
broad lands when the Marquis (in his twenty-seventh 
year) quitted Scotland in 17 15. All the Jacobites 
looked on him, nevertheless, as head of the House 
of Murray; and when he found Blair- Athol (Blair 
meaning *a pleasant land*) was deserted by his 
brother, the Marquis (who had not seen his home 
for thirty years) took possession of his ancient 
castle, and did the honours to the Prince, who stayed 
there three days. 
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Blair- Athol is situated on a steep hill, with lovely- 
views from the summit, which is beautifully wooded. 
At the time of the Prince's visit, the chases around 
it were filled with stags of an immense size. Beau- 
tifully wooded walks, trout streams, cataracts, and 
fine scenery surrounded the castle, in which the 
Marquis ordered a stately banquet in his master's 
honour. The Prince for the first time saw a bowl- 
ing green while staying at Blair -Athol, although 
he told a lady who showed him the bowls, that 
he had had a set sent him out to Rome as a 
present. 

After leaving Blair- Athol, the Chevalier went on 
to Lude, a house belonging to a gentleman named 
Robertson. With the same tact that led him to 
speak broad Scotch when conversing with the 
Marquis of TuUibardine, who was no longer a 
young man, and loved the brogue of his native 
land, when reels and minuets were danced at this 
house, a ball being given in his honour, Charles 
called for Jacobite airs. 

Soon afterwards Charles and his devoted followers 
— ^who by this time had all grown personally attached 
to him, from finding how kind was his heart, and 
how ready he was to share all their perils and priva- 
tions — reached Perth. The house appropriated to 
his use there was an antique one with a wooden 
front, in the High Street, belonging to Lord 
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Stormont, a Jacobite nobleman, but who, never- 
theless, thought it better *to be absent from home' 
at the time; but his sisters were better subjects 
than himself, and one of them made bonnie Prince 
Charlie's bed with her own hands. 

At Perth he was joined by two noblemen, whose 
adherence to Charles's cause was a matter of great 
importance. 

One was the Duke of Perth, the other Lord 
George Murray. James Drummond, Duke of Perth, 
inherited devotion to the Stuarts as his birthright. 
His grandfather had followed James II. to St. Ger- 
mains ; his father had been *out' in 1715. At the 
time of Charles Edward's arrival, the Duke, who 
had assumed that title in virtue of a patent granted 
to his grandfather by James II., was thirty-two 
years of age in 1745, and all the more eager to 
serve the Stuarts in consequence of an attempt to 
imprison him on the part of the English Govern- 
ment The story of the attempt is characteristic 
of the mean way in which people acted under the 
influence of politics in those divided times, when 
nothing that served a party was deemed beneath 
even really honourable men. 

The Duke, at the time of Charles's landing, was 
at his seat, Drummond Castle, a place as beautiful 
and splendid as Blair- Athol. He had been one of 
those who first joined the Jacobite association ia 
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1740, and was a high-minded, gentle nobleman. 
He was clever as a mathematician, and as an artist 
and linguist, but enjoyed very indifferent health. 

When Charles Edward informed his Scottish 
friends that he intended invading his father's do- 
minions without foreign aid, the Duke had alone en- 
tertained sanguine hopes of the Chevalier's success. 
This, of course, was known to the Government, 
and they determined to seize the Duke, though 
they were puzzled as to the best way of doing 
so, because the Duke lived among his own people, 
and his retainers were all devoted to him. How- 
ever, two Highlanders were found base enough to 
undertake to ensnare him. 

They invited themselves to the castle. The Duke, 
suspecting nothing, made them welcome, and would 
have remained unsuspicious of the real nature of 
their visit, had not an old servant taken him aside, 
and told him an ' armed force was about the 
house.' Honourable minds cannot imagine the ex- 
istence of treachery. * Nay,' said the Duke, * no 
gentleman would be guilty of so dirty an action!' 
He resumed his seat at dinner, and when the wine 
had circulated freely, one of his visitors pulled a 
warrant out and showed it to him. 

The Duke's escape was indeed romantic He 
said he was ready to obey the warrant, but should 
be glad to retire to his private apartment, which 
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led out of the dining-room. They allowed him to 
do so, and he got away by means of a staircase 
that led to another room. He found the castle sur- 
rounded by soldiers, so he was obliged to creep on 
all fours to escape their notice, into a wood near 
at hand. He could hear all that the soldiers said, 
and how his own true retainers declared that he had 
ridden off on horseback. He took refuge at a kins- 
man's house. 

One of his guests was a Sir Patrick Murray. The 
Duke met him once more, when the tables were 
reversed. Sir Patrick was a prisoner in Charles's 
power. The Duke took his cap off to him with a 
smile, saying, * I think. Sir Pattie, Til dine with YOU 
to-day!' As soon as he escaped, he repaired in 
haste to join Charles Edward. 

When the Prince attended mass at Perth, some 
bold friend told him *to beware,' for that Popery 
had lost James Edward his chance in 1715. With 
his frank, honest disposition, the Chevalier had the 
boldness to reply, ' I prefer a heavenly crown to an 
earthly one.' He also attended a Protestant place 
of worship, and in his latter days embraced those 
purer doctrines as his creed. 

Lord George Murray, who accompanied the 
Duke to Perth to join the Pretender, was the 
Marquis of TuUibardine's brother. They were 
descended from the * loyal Earl of Derby,' whose 
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wife, Charlotte de la Tremouille, defended Latham 
House in 1644. Lord George was fifth son of 
the second Marquis of Athol ; but no considera- 
tions of worldly prudence could induce him or 
the Marquis to swerve from their devotion to 
the Stuarts. His brother, Lord James Murray, 
had wrongfully assumed the title of Duke of 
Athol on their father's death in 1724, the elder 
brother, as I have told you before, having been 
attainted in 17 16. Lord George Murray was only 
ten years old at that time ; but in 17 19, when only 
a lad of fourteen, he actually took up arms in the 
Jacobite cause, and was wounded at Glenshiel. 
He escaped with his servant, and for months 
wandered about with no amusement or means of 
passing the time beyond the possession of a pocket 
edition of Holy Writ. 

While hiding from his pursuers, the young boy 
studied the * Book of Books ; * and when at last 
he was pardoned, on account of his youth, returned 
to the world an earnest Christian, deeply convinced 
of the truth of those Scriptures, studied amid the 
wild and desolate scenes of Highland mountains. 

He went abroad, and entered the Sardinian 
service, where he became an able military officer. 
He was about forty years of age when he was 
first presented to Charles Edward, and was tall 
and robust in person, vigilant, active, and diligent. 
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In addition to the Highlander's characteristics 
of self-denial and energy, he was brave to a fault, 
and was accustomed to look round on his men, 
who all adored him, when advancing to danger, 
and say — 

* I don't ask you, my lads, to go before, but only 
to follow me.' 

Yet his heroic and soldierly nature was disfigured 
by weaknesses, for he was both imperious and 
obstinate, and 'always wanted the sole ordering 
of everything,' though his genius for military mat- 
ters made him a valuable supporter of Charles 
Edward's cause. 

While the Prince had been engaged in erecting 
his standard. Lord George Murray was busy in 
raising the vassals on the Athol estate. Unfor- 
tunately, with a deep attachment to the Stuarts, 
Lord George Murray had a blunt, downright man- 
ner, that not only displeased many of the Jacobites 
with whom he was associated, after joining the 
Chevalier at Perth, but which wounded Charles's 
pride, and created the first beginning of dissensions 
in his camp at Perth. 

Prince Charles was a thorough Stuart in the 
proneness with which he attached himself to 
favourites. Among his Jacobite friends was a 
Mr. John Murray of Broughton, whom he had 
known in Italy. This gentleman was only three- 
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and-twenty when he first saw Charles Edward 
at Rome, and he took an active part in all the 
Prince's hopes and schemes from that time till 
1745. How he repaid the favour, and even affec- 
tion, shown him by the Prince, we shall see as we 
go on in our narrative ; and it is but too certain 
that he endeavoured to poison his master's mind 
against any one likely to come between him- 
self and the Prince, for he did all he could to set 
him against Lord George Murray. That noble- 
man, having joined the Stuart cause for the third 
time, could not understand the want of favour 
shown him by Charles, and was too haughty to 
bend and inquire the reason, while he constantly 
offended the Prince by his blunt manner. 

However, when he first joined Charles Edward, 
the Prince felt great confidence in his abilities as 
an officer, and made him lieutenant-general of his 
army, a post for which no one could be better 
fitted, as he understood the wild undisciplined 
Highlanders composing the army at Perth, and 
provided them with knapsacks for their oatmeal, 
knowing how important it was to prevent straggling 
on a march, which would have been the case had he 
allowed the men to forage for themselves. 

The Prince, by the time he got to Perth, had 
spent all the money that he brought from France ; 
so he levied a sum from the inhabitants of that 
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city. And proudly indeed must he have seen how 
his followers were there augmented by the noble and 
the brave of the land. There was Viscount Strath- 
allan, Lord Ogilvie, Stuarts, and Drummonds, the 
Robertsons of Struan, the Laird of Gask (who 
resorted to force when his tenants would not de- 
clare for Prince Charlie), the last Earl of Southesk 
and his Carnegies, and many other gentlemen of 
note with their clans. 

While detained at Perth, Charles is said to have 
applied himself so diligently to business as to have 
no time to dance more than one measure at a 
ball given him by the * fair maids ' of that city ; 
for all his hopes and schemes were then centred 
on one point — the taking of Edinburgh. 

Stratagem was resorted to to quell the fears felt 
in Edinburgh when Cope deserted them, though 
at first the citizens affected to laugh at the idea 
of a force of only fifteen hundred barbarians 
marching against their town. When, however, the 
Edinburgh authorities discovered how unfounded 
were the reports that Charles's friends had spread 
of the smallness of his army, they grew seriously 
apprehensive, and began to think it was time to 
defend the capital. 

The authorities saw with dismay that two regi- 
ments (both lately enrolled) — a small body of 
police called the Town Guard, and about lOOO men 
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of the trained bands, an inefficient, ill-armed regi- 
ment of veterans, rarely called upon to act except on 
civic occasions, when they were ornamental, not use- 
ful — ^were all that they could count upon as a gar- 
rison. There was a body of volunteers, about 400 
strong ; but their men being chiefly employed behind 
the counter or desk, were scarcely to be looked upon 
as soldiers. 

It was on the nth of September 1745 that the 
Prince and his Highlanders left Perth. The Prince 
led his army in good order across the Forth at a 
place called the Ford of Frew, eight miles above 
Stirling. 

Discipline was exacted so strictly tliat one of the 
Cameron men, daring to plunder against orders, was 
shot dead for his disobedience by his own chief. As 
the Prince marched along, great was the curiosity of 
all to see him. An anecdote is told of him and 
some fair dames who gathered around him one day, 
when he dismounted at a house for refreshments. 
After he had finished his goblet of wine, the host's 
daughters begged to be allowed to kiss his ' Royal 
Highnesses' hand ; but one fair maiden was bolder, 
and craved leave 'to pree his Royal Highnesses 
mouV and was the envied of all beholders when 
Charles gave her a hearty kiss. The Highlanders 
marched on by Bannockburn to Falkirk, where they 
halted a night, and at last came to Kirkliston, only 
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eight miles from Edinburgh. Great was the panic in 
the capital. Those who had stoutly maintained that 
no fear need be felt, as Cope's men were daily ex- 
pected back from Aberdeen, were then compelled to 
admit how urgent was their city's need. One of the 
regiments, although it had not disputed Charles's 
passage over the Ford of Frew when he crossed 
the Forth, and who had quitted Linlithgow on 
the approach of 1000 of his Highlanders under 
Lord George Murray, determined to make a stand 
outside the city. This regiment was called * Gar- 
diner's Dragoons.' It sent to Leith for its fellow- 
regiment, as well as the City Guard and volun- 
teers. 

The fire-bell was tolled on the 1 5th of September, 
while all the good folks were in their churches or 
kirks. The congregations, alarmed at such fearful 
sounds, rushed into the streets, where they saw 
Hamilton's regiment riding out, and the volunteers 
under arms, with orders to follow them to Corstor- 
phine, which was the name of the place where the 
other dragoon regiment awaited them. 

Their female relations filled the air with lamenta- 
tions, and implored their husbands and brothers 
not to risk their lives by leaving the city. The 
effect of such eloquence was soon discernible, and 
the volunteer ranks became perceptibly thinned as 
the warriors left Edinburgh. 
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The regulars were drawn up at Coltbridge, while 
the Highlanders bivouacked on rising ground in a 
field called Gray*s Park, Prince Charles sleeping in a 
house close at hand. 

The small body of King George's men at Colt- 
bridge did not signalize themselves by valour. The 
next day Prince Charles sent a small party to see 
how many of Gardiner's men were stationed on the 
bridge. It was early on the morning of the 17th 
September 1745 — perhaps it was misty, and in the 
early dawn the Highlanders may have appeared a 
larger party than they were in reality ; at any rate, 
no sooner had the skirmishers fired off their pistols 
at the English troops, than a sudden and disgraceful 
panic took possession of the dragoons, who imme- 
diately retreated back, but not to Edinburgh. They 
fled in a hurried manner to a place beyond the city. 
The citizens could see them as they rode in such 
hot haste towards Dunbar, and the cry arose in 
Edinburgh * that the dragoons had fled,' and * they 
would all be murdered.' The ' canter of Coltbrigg' 
fully settled the question about the Prince's entrance 
into Edinburgh. Feeling themselves deserted and 
undefended, the burgesses met in council. 

* In a multitude of counsellors there is safety,' and 
so thought the citizens on that memorable day. 

The provost at first declined to read a letter sent 
him by Charles Edward, promising to protect the 
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city and its inhabitants, provided no opposition was 
made to his entrance into the city ; but, after fresh 
false alarms, wiser ideas were entertained, and capitu- 
lation decided upon, a deputation being despatched 
to Charles to beg 'time' for consideration and reflec- 
tion. 

The Prince would neither see nor answer the 
deputies ; but the city officers sent again, with no 
more success than at tirst Charles was determined 
to storm the town, and knew too well the value of 
time to waste it in idle n^otiations with a set of 
frightened civic authorities. The town was easily 
taken in the following manner : A body of men 
{900 in number) were chosen, and placed under the 
command of Cameron of Lochiel, and three other 
leaders. Their orders from the anxious and sleep- 
less Chevalier were, if necessary, to storm the city 
gates, and blow them up. Advancing with his 
men in small bodies outside the walls, Lochiel care- 
fully posted his faithful Camerons in ambush. 

He tried the effect of stratagem, and sent one of 
his men forward in di^^ise, who represented himself 
to be the servant of a dragoon officer sent back by 
his master from that foment ' Begone, or I will 
shoot you,' was all the answer he got, as the provost's 
orders were to allow no one either to enter or leave 
the town that night. 

A little while afterwards a thundering at the gates 
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once more aroused the guard. This time it was a 
very harmless person who demanded admittance for 
himself and his vehicle, being the driver of a hackney 
coach, who was anxious to get back to his home 
after taking the deputies back from their second 
fruitless excursion to the Prince's headquarters. 
The gate was opened, and the coach rattled through 
it. It did not close again, for the Highlanders 
rushed in, overpowering the guard, and Edinburgh 
was theirs. 

The first man to enter was a Macgregor, and he 
was made a major that very day for the feat by 
Prince Charles. 

Nothing could exceed the order and composure 
with which Lochiel's men quietly took possession of 
the town. It was all done so quietly that it was not 
till the dawn of the next day that their presence in 
the town was fully realized by the citizens. 

Charles Edward was at length master of his 
ancestors* capital. 

The Camerons had secured the heralds and 
pursuivants, and, surrounded by Highland troops, 
drawn up at noon the next day at the old cross of 
Edinburgh, they were compelled to proclaim Prince 
Charles Edward regent, and the Chevalier king, 
under the title of James VIII. There is nothing so 
fickle as a mob. The lips that on the previous 
Sunday had screamed and lamented over the fate 
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of their relatives going to meet a * barbarous herd ' 
now joined in the acclamations that rent the air 
for ' Prince Charlie/ The shrill notes of the bag- 
pipes mingled with the cheers of the bystanders ; 
and the ladies were among the most vociferous of 
the crowd, as, waving their handkerchiefs, they ap- 
plauded, when so short a time ago they had wept 
and lamented. At heart all Scotch people are loyal, 
and it was more natural to love that handsome and 
winning Stuart prince than King George, who, with 
German prejudices, loved not his northern subjects, 
and never possessed their hearts. 

Mrs. Murray of Broughton, wife to Charles's 
favourite and secretary, made herself very con- 
spicuous on this memorable day. Mounted on a 
fine horse, she distributed white rosettes, the em- 
blems of Jacobite devotion, among the crowd, 
while in her right hand she held raised up a drawn 
sword. As she was extremely beautiful, her en- 
thusiasm reacted on the crowd ; and when Charles 
Edward, a few hours later, entered Edinburgh, he 
was compelled to mount on horseback to escape 
from the populace, all eager to see and welcome 
him. 

Habited in Highland garb, this heroic young 
prince at length entered in triumph. The Duke of 
Perth rode on one side of him, Lord Elcho on the 
other. In coming into the city the Prince had 
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been forced to go out of his way, for the castle 
was still in possession of King George's troops; 
and had he ventured within cannon range, they 
might have stopped his progress by their balls. 

He approached Holyrood by a road called the 
* Duke's Walk,' because his grandfather, James II., 
had liked to resort there in former years when Duke 
of York 

While the main portion of his army, led by Lord 
George Murray, halted a little time on their route 
into Edinburgh, Charles, accompanied by a vast 
crowd and a small troop of veteran Highlanders, 
rode forward to Holyrood. Well might the six , 
thousand lips that shouted welcome in that moment 
of triumph look on him as an ill-used prince come 
at last to claim his own. The crowd, in its en- 
thusiasm, declared that he was like his ancestor 
Robert Bruce, as they gazed on his handsome but 
pensive face, and watched the grace of his figure 
and deportment as he passed along. 

He was slight, and not quite six feet in height, 
with an oval face, pointed chin, and small mouth. 
His fair hair, hidden by a peruke, was covered by a 
green velvet Highland bonnet, decorated with a 
white cockade ; a blue silken sash, embroidered with 
gold, was slung across his breast, from which hung 
the cross of St Andrew ; and his hand rested on the 
silver hilt of his sword, as he rode slowly to Holy- 
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rood. It is impossible to realize all that he must 
have felt on the occasion. Exile, poverty, and 
disappointment had been the portion of his house 
till that proud and happy moment; and his face, 
that ever expressed his feelings, was lighted up by 
a smile, as his blue eyes surveyed the great crowd 
turned out to welcome him. 

'The auld Stuart's back again!' shouted the 
crowd, till Charles at last reached Holyrood Palace. 
As he was alighting from his horse, a gentle- 
man named Hepburn, a well-known Jacobite, drew 
his sword, and ushered the Prince up the old stair- 
case ; and as he was a man much beloved in Edin- 
"burgh, this act had a great influence on the spectators. 
Amid continued cheering, the Prince passed into 
Holyrood This was on the 22d of September 
1745, and the little court remained there till the 
end of October. It was kept up with a great 
show of royal state. A council in the morning was 
followed by a dinner in public, and a daily ride 
attended by guards. The old walls of that historical 
edifice re-echoed once more to the sounds of mirth 
and revelry, when the Prince held his drawing-rooms, 
or trod measures and minuets with the ladies of rank 
and fashion, who, won by his fair face and presence, 
were not averse to render him homage. 

But those joyous doings were later on ; for Charles 
Edward enjoyed but a short rest of three days. 
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before he was called on to give battle to Sir John 
Cope, of whom had come tidings that, after landing 
at Dunbar, he was on his march to give the High- 
landers battle. 

As soon as the English general found how false a 
step he had taken in leaving the Lowlands open to 
Charles, he determined, if possible, to retrieve the 
consequences of such a mistake. By this time his 
force was upwards of 2000 troops ; and feeling that 
he had now a sufficient body of men under his com- 
mand, he was eager to meet the Prince's little army. 
He had been joined at Dunbar by those dragoons 
who had fled from the bridge of Colt They were 
anxious to recover their reputation. After flying 
from the Highlanders' pistols, they had rushed to 
Leith, nor halted till they were a good twenty miles 
distant from the Pretender's men. Sir John Cope 
had also six pieces of artillery at his command, on 
which he greatly relied ; thus, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, three days only after the capture of the 
capital, he came in sight of the Highlanders, at a 
village called Preston, where he drew up in order of 
battle. 

In the meantime, how had ' bonnie Prince Charlie' 
received the news of his approach } The three days' 
rest in Edinburgh had done wonders towards re- 
cruiting the strength of his army. He obtained 
musketry, and other necessaries of war, such as 
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tents, targets, and canteens from the Edinburgh 
magazines, while numbers of Lowland gentlemen 
had flocked to his headquarters, bringing men 
and money for his cause, as soon as he entered 
Edinburgh. 

Charles, in the ardour of the moment, and over- 
joyed at the thought that a battle would soon decide 
his cause, declared he would 'be the first man to 
charge the foe.' His captains counselled prudence, 
and that the Prince should not needlessly expose 
his person, on which Charles reluctantly gave way. 
After their march had begun, the Grants of Glen- 
moriston joined them, and on they marched, the 
Highlanders looking fierce and wild, with their bare 
knees and strange gestures; but all admiring the 
gallant prince who bowed to the ladies as they 
thronged to their windows to see him pass by. In 
spite of the arms obtained in Edinburgh, many of 
the Highlanders had only one weapon in their hands. 
Field -pieces were totally wanting; but the clans 
needed none. They were marching to victory, and 
when the Prince, drawing his sword as they started, 
cried out, * I have thrown away the scabbard,' each 
man was ready to die for him and that royal 
standard that was borne along among them. 

The Highlanders had seen the king's men long 
before the royal troops found out how near the 
rival forces were to each other. 
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A shout from their opponents' ranks told Sir John 
Cope's men that the hour of battle was come. 
Charles was eager for battle before nightfall ; but 
the sun went down without an encounter, for both 
armies had shifted their position. While Cope's 
men lighted huge fires round their camp, the High- 
landers slept on a stubble field, near their post. The 
Prince would not hear of any better quarters for 
himself being found, such was the self-denial with 
which he always insisted on sharing his men's priva- 
tions, and which won him all their hearts. 

In the middle of the night a young Lowlander, 
named Anderson, told Lord George Murray that as 
he was well acquainted with the ground, he was 
certain he could guide the Prince's troops to a cer- 
tain point, where victory over Cope's men would be 
certain. Lord George determined to arouse Prince 
Charles, and led Anderson to a field of cut pease, 
where the heir of the royal House of Stuart lay 
sleeping, wrapped up in his tartan. Charles sat up, 
and calling a hasty council of his other chiefs, adopted 
the scheme proposed by Anderson. 

About three o'clock in the morning, in total silence, 
the Highlanders started, led by Anderson. On they 
marched, three abreast ; and when challenged by 
an advanced sentry of Cope's men, made no answer. 
Their object was to traverse a marsh, and get behind 
Cope's army. To do this, they had to wade through 
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bogs and ditches knee deep ; but at length they 
reached the point indicated to them by Anderson, 
and formed themselves into battle array. 

The Macdonalds claimed the post at the right 
wing, the Camerons the left, the Macgregors and 
Drummonds the centre ; while a second line was 
commanded by Lord Nairn. How gallant they 
must have looked in the early dawn, thus gathered 
together ! 

Charles addressed them, when all were drawn up, 
in these words : — 

'Follow me, gentlemen, and, by the blessing of 
God, I will make you to-day a free and happy 
people.' 

In the meantime, Cope's sentry having given the 
alarm, the English troops were preparing for battle. 

The sun rose, and revealed two armies, partly of 
the same land and nation, face to face, ready for 
battle. 

Pulling ofT their bonnets, the whole of the Prince's 
men uttered a short prayer, and then replacing them 
on their heads, rushed on the foe with hideous yells, 
at given signals from their pipers. 

Sir John Cope ordered his field-pieces to fire on 
the advancing foe, and for a moment the clans were 
daunted by the volley ; but only for a moment. 
The Cameron men were the first to shout 'Vic- 
tory!* The English artillery fled before the ardour 
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of Lochiers left wing ; and in vain Colonel Gardiner 
rallied and led on the dragoons in person, the cowards 
fled in a body. The Macdonalds scattered Hamilton's 
regiment, and the infantry of Cope's army alone met 
the Highlanders' assault undaunted ; till, on seeing 
that the cavalry were flying, they too fled from their 
furious enemies, all except one small body of men, 
who met the assault bravely. The veteran Colonel 
Gardiner remarked how bravely this little band were 
fighting, and rode up to them with heroism worthy 
of Alma or Inkerman. 

' You brave fellows,' he cried, ' you will be cut to 
pieces !' He waved his sword with a cheer, which 
was answered by the men ; but he was soon silenced 
by a Highlander's claymore, and fell close to his 
own gate, desperately wounded. 

Curiously enough his own house was close by; 
but he was not taken there, but to a manse near the 
battle-field, and died a few hours afterwards. 

Horrible was the scene that ensued. War is 
always dreadful ; and the battle of Prestonpans 
was indeed a bloody one. 

The English infantry retreated to Colonel Gar- 
diner's park wall, where they were cut to pieces, 
and forced to beg for mercy. Four hundred were 
slain, and 700 taken prisoners of the English troops ; 
while the Prince's side only lost 30 killed, and 70 
wounded. 
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The English general Cope tried in vain to stop 
the rapid flight of his army, and he showed no want 
of personal courage. 

But it was all in vain that he threatened ; his 
soldiers all fled in a panic, and he himself, with about 
400 of his soldiers, had no alternative but to retreat 
as fast as he could to Berwick, where he brought his 
own bad tidings with him. 

The Highlanders, although they had no horses, 
pursued the flying English as far as they were able 
on foot, and would have gone farther than they did, 
but for the hope of plunder ; for Colonel Gardiner's 
house being close by, the victorious army set to 
work to ransack its contents. Some few were more 
ardent in pursuit ; and one single warrior actually 
pursued a body of dragoons to Edinburgh, flying 
after them through the High Street as far as to 
the Castle gates. It was the men, not the English 
officers, who behaved in this cowardly manner ; for 
many a brave man among the latter fell on that 
bloody field of battle, dying a gallant death, and 
not surviving the disgrace of such a rapid defeat 

As soon as the Prince saw his enemy dispersed, 
and that victory declared for his side, he took two 
of the chieftains in his arms, and congratulated them 
on the result of the day. 

One of his officers said to him, pointing to the 
dead and wounded around him — 
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' Sir, your enemies are at your feet !' 

Charles Edward turned away ; such a speech dis- 
pleased him, for he had a humane disposition, and 
the sight of so much carnage revolted his kind feel- 
ings. The Duke of Perth distinguished himself by 
endeavouring to stop the terrible bloodshed during 
the heat of the pursuit ; and, mounted on a fleet 
mare, he did his utmost to save the English soldiers 
from being all put to death by the Cameron men. 

Charles Edward, after the battle, and while the 
greater number of the Highlanders were plundering 
the enemy's camp, was served with refreshment in 
a field, and desired that some wine and biscuit 
might be given to the Macdonald's men, who were 
all standing near him. 

He seemed much elated with the victory ; but in 
his triumph did not forget to see, in person, to the 
comfort and care of the wounded of both sides ; and 
to Lord George Murray's credit, it is recorded that 
he escorted a party of the sufferers to Musselburgh 
himself, passing a whole night near the hospital to 
see that no violence was offered them. 

Charles's Highlanders were allowed to keep the 
main part of the plunder for themselves ; but the 
standards, and a military chest found in Cope's 
quarters, containing nearly ;£^3000, were given to 
the Chevalier. 

The Camerons re-entered Edinburgh very soon 
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after the battle ; but the rest of the army did not 
return to the capital till the following Sunday, the 
Prince resting at Pinkie House, which belonged to 
the Marquis of Tweeddale ; and he did not take part 
in the triumphant entry of the clans, who, loaded 
with plunder, and followed by their prisoners, who 
were sent to jails in the Canongate, marched in, 
the pibrochs and bagpipes playing Jacobite airs in 
praise of the ' Highland Laddie,* a title proudly 
bestowed on the Prince by his devoted followers. 

When the Prince returned to Holyrood he issued 
several proclamations, especially enjoining the unin- 
terrupted course of public worship, although he 
prohibited prayers for ' King Geoi^e.' Clergymen, 
in most instances, took refuge in flight from their 
pulpits, to avoid the difficulty of praying for either 
that king or 'James Vlll.,' although an anecdote 
is told of one bold enough, in the presence of several 
Highlanders in his kirk, to pray for ' King George ;' 
adding, ' as to this young person' (in allusion to the 
Chevalier) 'who has come among us seeking an 
earthly crown, do Thou, in thy merciful favour, 
grant him a heavenly one !' 

The Chevalier also published a proclamation of 
immunity to all who had acted against him ; but 
he was compelled to issue sterner edicts against de- 
predations by his Highlanders, who plundered the 
inhabitants of the capital and suburbs. 
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One day a Quaker complained to the Prince that 
the clansmen had robbed him. ' Verily, friend 
Charles/ said he, 'thou art harder to deal with 
than our present ruler. George only takes part of 
our substance, but thou takest it all.' 

The battle of Prestonpans was called the field of 
'Gladsmuir' by the Highlanders and Jacobites, in 
allusion to an old prophecy published early in the 
seventeenth century — 1615. 

The Prince's exchequer was largely replenished 
by the levies he made on the capital, as well as on 
Glasgow, from which city he exacted £^QOO ; and 
for a short time he remained at Holyrood Palace, 
keeping up every appearance of a royal court. 

Every morning he had a council, which was com- 
posed of several eminent Scotch noblemen, his gene- 
rals, and the Highland chiefs. Unfortunately for 
his cause, his council were not always unanimous 
among themselves, and Charles Edward's hot temper 
often led him to violent expressions of feeling when- 
ever maxims or ideas were started in opposition to 
his own. 

He dined in public, and had a few balls for the 
ladies of his court at Holyrood, and did all that lay 
in his power to conciliate Scotch prejudices. At 
dinner he would praise national dishes, and ask for 
the airs of the country when dancing in the old 
halls of Holyrood Palace. Then he would declare 
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that Scotland should be his ' Hanover/ Holyrood 
his ' Herrenhausen/ in allusion to King George's 
partiality for Germany over England ; and when 
at length he left Edinburgh, the tears that were 
shed at his departure attested to the affability with 
which he had behaved there. The citizens, for 
years afterwards, were wont to recall traits of his 
kind heart and humane character ; and he was 
universally lamented, when, on the last day of 
October 1745, he finally left Holyrood House. 
Crowds assembled to say farewell to their 'ain 
Prince ;' and amid tears and blessings from all who 
wished him well, this young prince, who had got 
possession of Scotland in so romantic a manner, 
by the aid of little more than 2000 men, set out 
to invade England. 

While Charles was setting out to cross the Border, 
his army marched by two detachments, and by 
different routes, towards Carlisle ; one led by him- 
self and Lord George Murray being composed of 
the guards and the Highlanders ; the other, which 
consisted principally of the baggage and artillery, 
included the Athol tenantry, the Duke of Perth's 
followers, and the Stuart's regiment. 

A week later the two divisions met again close 
to Carlisle. In England, all was panic. The king, 
alarmed at such a formidable movement, had left 
Hanover and come back to St James's, whence he 
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and his ministers despatched a force to encounter 
the Chevalier, under Marshal Wade. Charles Ed- 
ward had written over from Scotland to France to 
entreat assistance in the shape of arms and money ; 
and as success is always applauded, his demands 
were no longer set. aside by those at the French 
court, who had laughed at his enterprise in invading 
a kingdom with only seven men ; and money was 
sent over. Though, owing to the watchfulness of 
the English Government, the remittances did not 
always reach Charles, the French king continued to 
send them, and even actually contemplated send- 
ing Henry of York to join his brother at the head of 
some Irish troops in the service of France, and was 
engaged in making preparations having that object 
at the time that Charles was starting for the Border. 
Had France hurried the succour that it promised 
him, very probably Charles Edward's enterprise had 
had a far different result. His whole object now 
was to get on to London ; but most of his chief- 
tains were opposed to the expedition. His more 
prudent advisers urged delay till further reinforce- 
ments from the Highlands and France should arrive ; 
but as the Prince's army mustered 6000 strong, he 
determined to carry out the bolder plan. When 
delay was urged in council, he is said to have 
testily exclaimed — 
^ I see, gentlemen, you are determined to stay in 
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Scotland, and defend your country ; but I am not 
the less resolved to try my fate in England, even 
though I should go alone ! ' 

In England — when it was known that an inva- 
sion of England was determined on — every exertion 
was made to meet the emergency, and the most 
foolish arguments used to excite popular indignation 
against the Chevalier, the most forcible one being 
his religion ; for Popery was hated in England quite 
as much then as it is in the preset day. To be a 
' Papist' was, among the ignorant lower classes, the 
worst thing that could be said of any one ; there- 
fore Charles Edward's religion was strongly against 
his winning the affection of the masses ; though, 
nevertheless, there was a large party for him, and his 
march into England, had it been successful, would 
have drawn many to his side ; but it was not fated 
to be so. 

Fortune hitherto had favoured him ; but he was 
shortly to find that the picture held up by hope 
before his enthusiastic mind, of recovering his an- 
cestors* throne, had also a reverse side to it, and that 
dark hours were at hand. 

The invasion of England was unpopular among 
the common Highlanders of his army. They de- 
serted on the march by hundreds, and the gross 
amount of his army began to fall short of the 6000 
who had left Edinburgh with him. 
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Three thousand of his expedition were Highlanders, 
commanded by their chiefs, and divided into regi- 
ments, which again were subdivided, the front ranks 
being formed of ' poor gentlemen,' and the rear ranks 
of the soldiers who were, when at home, common 
tillers and serfs of the land. 

The arms borne by the * gentlemen ' were a mus- 
ket, or broadsword, a dirk, and a target studded with 
nails, while stuck in the garter of the left knee was 
another and smaller dagger. The common High- 
landers had not such good arms as the gentlemen 
soldiers, nor did they always carry the target. 

The army also included 500 cavalry, mounted on 
horses taken at Prestonpans, and about 2000 Low- 
landers. Wherever the Prince passed, he was sur- 
rounded by crowds of country people anxious to see 
him, and sometimes, where he was popular, pressing 
forward to kiss his hand. At one place he cut off a 
little piece of velvet from the hilt of his sword to 
present to some ladies who had entertained him, as a 
souvenir of his visit. 

The Highlanders behaved well the first part of 
the march ; but they could not understand on what 
principle their chiefs paid for the provisions supplied 
to them by the farmers and country folks of Cum- 
berland. One day, seeing the Prince paying for a 
flock of sheep that he had bought of a farmer for his 
men, the mountaineers, accustomed to provide for 
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their own wants in a much more summary manner, 
demanded the guerdon back again ; and the yeoman 
was, doubtless, not reluctant to purchase safety by an 
instant surrender of the Prince's money, when thus 
threatened by stalwart Highlanders. 

The clansmen gave great credence to omens. 
After the army crossed the Border, and found 
themselves at last on EngliA ground, they drew 
their swords and claymores, and whirled the 
weapons round their heads ; but their shouts were 
silenced, when along the ranks it was whispered 
that, in unsheathing his sword, Cameron of Lochiel 
had cut his hand, and drawn his own blood. 

* It is an evil omen,' they cried, and were mute. 

The Prince entered England the 8th of Novem- 
ber 1745, and on the 9th drew near Carlisle, which 
has always been looked upon as a bulwark of the 
border land, from the inroads of the Scots. The 
old town owned a castle, which, founded by William 
Rufus, and improved by later monarchs, must have 
been interesting to the Chevalier, as having been 
the abode for a short time of his ancestress, Mary 
Queen of Scots, when she fled to England. 

Many a varied scene had those old castle walls 
witnessed ! In its days of importance and strength, 
Carlisle Castle had been the resort of youthful 
chivalry, learning the arts of war at the Warden of 
the Marches' court Henry viii. built the citadel. 
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and fortified it more strongly; but in 1745 the 
n-alls of this * key to England/ as it was called, were 
crumbling away, and almost useless for purposes of 
defence, although their square towers heightened 
the beauty of the prospect round Carlisle, the old 
castle risine erimly above green meadow land, mth 
a river ZiSa."". «.e Lie tad. fte Sldddaw 
and Crossfell mountains being seen in the distance. 
Charles Edward and his army, stationed before the 
city walls, could see to the west the Solway Firth, and 
a long chain of mountains stretching out to the sea. 

The mayor imagined that an enemy so ill pro- 
vided with field-pieces might be easily vanquished, 
or at any rate kept at bay till assistance should 
arrive, and talked very largely at first ; but his 
courage soon gave way before the Duke of Perth's 
active attack, and at length he hung out a white flag 
of truce, with an offer of capitulation, provided that 
the garrison, which consisted principally of militia- 
men, was allowed to march out unharmed. 

As it was mainly owing to the Duke of Perth's 
plans that Carlisle was taken so easily (the Prince's 
loss being only one man), his success gave rise to 
many heartburnings and jealousies in the Scottish 
army. These were secretly fomented by Secretary 
Broughton's underhand conduct ; and Lord George 
Murray actually resigned his command in conse- 
quence of the favour shown the Duke of Perth, 
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declaring that he would *show his zeal by serving 
as a simple volunteer/ and not remain in a false 
position, as a general whose pretensions were dis- 
r^arded in favour of others. 

The principal chieftains seconded his resolution, 
by petitioning the Prince to dismiss all Roman 
Catholics from his councils ; a request evidently 
aimed at the Duke of Perth, who held those doc- 
trines. The Chevalier's difficulties in dealing with 
men who were beginning to quarrel in that fatal 
manner among themselves, were terminated (in a 
measure) by the Duke of Perth's unselfish conduct 
When told of the petition, and that the Prince's 
cause might suffer by the loss of so able a general 
as Lx>rd Murray, he declared that he was ready to 
sacrifice everything for that cause, and resigned at 
once the command that he had been given in Lord 
George Murray's stead. 

The reality of his zeal for the Prince's cause was 
shown in his subsequent conduct He spared him- 
self no personal fatigue, if able, during the march to 
Derby, to get information about the enemy, by riding 
immense distances in advance. Charles Edward was 
then master of Carlisle, and entered it in triumph. 
While there, he summoned a great council to de- 
liberate on the course that they should then take. 
Some were in favour of returning to Scotland, in 

order to wait for aid from France ; but such advice 

G 
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did not suit Charles Edward's enthusiastic temper. 
When Lord George Murray said that he was sure 
the army would follow the Prince if he resolved 
to march south, Charles got up in his place, and 
exclaimed, 'Then I will venture it !' 

The army was reviewed at Carlisle, and the small 
force left that place on the 24th of November, 
marching by Penrith to Lancaster, which was reached 
next day. 

It was a highly imprudent step to advance into 
England with so small a force. The English army 
now amounted to 60,000 men, and Charles could 
only muster under 6000 undisciplined and uncouth 
troops, accustomed, it was true, to warfare, but not 
calculated to contend against so formidable an army 
as King George's well-disciplined troops. 

However, the Prince's hopes were still high, and 
he was determined to go on. He marched at the 
head of the vanguard of his army, dressed 'in a 
light plaid belt, with a blue sash, a blue bonnet on 
his head decorated with a white rose ;' the bagpipes 
sounding, the band playing ' The king shall have his 
own again,' a well-known Jacobite air. But the 
volunteers who joined them on their march to 
Preston were but few ; and although he was well 
received in Preston, — a place that had been fatal to 
his father's flag in 1715, — ^he might well feel disap- 
pointed at the smallness of his supporters in the 
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county of Lancaster, which he believed to be at- 
tached to his cause. 

Well was it that his men, wrapped in their plaids, 
were so hardy and sturdy, for bitterly inclement was 
the season* That brave, ill-fated band, however, 
marched joyfully on through cold and bitterly keen 
winds, hail and snow storms, through Wigan to 
Manchester. The Prince shared his men*s long 
march on foot, seldom dining, but eating a hearty 
supper with his soldiers. He was but coldly re- 
ceived at Wigan ; but the young Prince's hopes 
revived when the army reached Manchester. His 
reception was enthusiastic, and a regiment was 
raised, to join the Prince, composed of some of 
the most respectable people in the place, under a 
Colonel Townley. The principal generals and chief- 
tains, however, still counselled another course, the 
very mention of which was hateful to Charles Ed- 
ward, and that was to ' retreat* 

Although the chieftains and generals who com- 
posed his army and council had risked all to follow 
him, they were far from viewing his prospects with 
the same sanguine hopes as their Prince. Where, 
they inquired, was the promised aid of France, or 
the general rising in his favour that they had ex- 
pected to find in England t 

In moody silence Prince Charles Edward listened 
to their gloomy views, and heard what they coun- 
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selled. Lord George Murray, who secretly agreed 
with all that was said, so far supported the Prince's 
wishes, by advising that the army should march 
forward to Derby, before taking the step of retiring 
to Scotland. 

The Prince had fixed all his hopes on advancing 
to the capital itself Bitter indeed must have been 
his feelings ; but he dissimulated in order to appear 
joyous and pleased, while entering Manchester in 
triumph. He rested there some few days, and 
lodged in a house belonging to a gentleman named 
Dickenson, who, it is said, took the precaution of 
only conversing with his guest from behind a green 
silk curtain, that he might be able to affirm that he 
*had never seen* the Prince. 

The army marched out of Manchester on the 
1st of December ; and as the bridges along the 
route had been broken down by the Government, 
under the idea that the Highland army intended 
marching into Wales at several places, a division 
of troops was obliged to construct a temporary 
bridge made out of the trunks of trees in order 
to cross the river Mersey. Charles himself is said 
to have waded across the stream at a place oear 
Stockport, where, on reaching the other side, he 
found a number of Jacobite gentry drawn up to 
welcome him. Among them was a very old lady, 
named Mrs. Skyring, who could remember seeing, as 
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a child, Charles II. landing at Dover on his restora- 
tion. Her parents were Cavaliers, who had been 
devoted adherents to the Stuart cause ; but Charles 
II. did not prove very grateful in return, and they 
had even been badly treated by his Government. 
Mrs. Skyring, however, was a devoted Jacobite. 
After James II. fled away, she never ceased to pray 
that once more his unhappy royal house might 
be restored ; and not only did she pray and sigh 
for that event, but she put away every year half 
of her income, and sent it anonymously abroad, 
to be devoted to the use of the royal and exiled 
family. 

She concealed the sender's name, fearing * that it 
might pain them to know it came from one who 
had received nothing but ill-treatment from their 
house in return for such delicate-minded devotion.' 

When she was told of Prince Charles Edward's 
coming, and that he would pass near to where she 
lived, this true-hearted woman sold everything of 
value that she possessed in the world, — her jewels, 
plate, and all her most valued possessions. 

The amount of the price that they were sold at 
she laid at the Prince's feet in a purse, as he landed, 
close to where she was seated. She was so aged 
that her dim eyes could scarcely trace the outline 
of his face, nor see the countenance of one whose 
weal was her fondest wish ; but still she pressed for- 
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ward to kiss his hand, and exclaimed, * Lord, now 
lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace !' 

She had seen him, a descendant of that royal 
house to whom she had been so true, and was con- 
tent to die. The devoted dame did not, it is said, 
survive the grief of the Prince s subsequent misfor- 
tunes. 

An adversary was now leagued against the High- 
land army, destined to be as famous in the history 
of those days as Charles Edward himself, and that 
was William, Duke of Cumberland, George the 
Second's second son, who had already distinguished 
himself in foreign campaigns. 

Having been bom in 172 1, he was, at the time of 
Charles Edward's invasion of his father's dominions, 
about the Pretender's age, five-and-twenty, but in 
character totally his opposite. While the Chevalier's 
principal characteristics were a warm heart and 
humane disposition, the Duke of Cumberland had 
a bloodthirsty and cruel temper, and displayed from 
childhood that savage disposition which in later days 
drew upon him the denomination of * the Butcher.' 

He had, nevertheless, a lofty intellect and great 
military aptitude ; and when all England trembled 
at the Chevalier's invasion, it was thought that it 
might be a powerful motive in the minds of the 
lower orders to remain loyal to King George, if 
one of his sons commanded the 10,000 soldiers 
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wbo, cm the 26th of November 1745, left London to 
meet the Pretender. 

Lord George Murray, with the design of hiding 
the H^hland arm3r's real destination (London) from 
their foes, marched a small body of troops towards 
Congleton, which was on the road to Lichfield, at 
which place the Duke of Cumberland had collected 
his whole force. Deceived by Lord George Murray's 
skilful plan, the Duke set out in the wrong direction, 
allowing the Chevalier to get past him into Derby- 
shire;, where the Highlanders halted at Ashbourne, 
the Chevalier sleeping at Ashbourne Hall, Sir Wil- 
liam Boothb3r's place. 

As the Prince and his army marched into Ash- 
bourne;, the Derbyshire peasantry, wearing white 
cockades to mark their loyalty to him, crowded 
along the heights and peaks to see him pass. Derby- 
shire had ever been loyal to the Stuarts ; and, just 
a hundred years before, Charles the First, fighting 
against the Puritans, had marched along that same 
route in 1645, and had worshipped in the town's 
old church. His great^;randson, with his little force, 
was then within three days' march of General Wade, 
King George's general, who was in Yorkshire, and 
close to the Duke's army at Lichfield. Great was 
the sensation that the news of his coming excited 
in the minds of the opulent citizens of Derby, then 
a large and dignified town, much frequented as a 
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residence by the higher orders, who lived there 
when the severity of the winter, or a wish for gayer 
scenes, made it preferable to their country seats. 
Most of the Derby gentry were Tories, and many 
Jacobites. When George the First came to the 
throne, the rector of All Saints' Church in Derby 
prayed for ' King James ;* but, after a few minutes' 
pause, more prudently added, * I mean King 
George.' 

Nevertheless, when the news came that the 
Chevalier was marching to Derby, the town was 
found engaged in making its preparations for de- 
fence against him, under the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, the Duke of Devonshire, and his son, 
the Marquis of Hartington. Six hundred volunteers 
and 1 20 men, raised by that nobleman, were stationed 
in Derby on the 3d of December 1745 ; but when 
their leader found that the Pretender had eluded 
the Duke of Cumberland, he marched them off to 
Nottingham. 

Well might the good burgesses feel themselves 
deserted, for the very next day two Highlanders 
entered Derby, and boldly desired the mayor to 
provide quarters for 9000 men ; and very soon 
afterwards about thirty other soldiers, in blue 
uniforms faced with gold, and scarlet waistcoats 
with gold lace, made their appearance. They 
formed the vanguard of Charles Edward's army ; 
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and posted themselves in the market-place, till Lord 
Elcho, at the head of the Life Guards, rode into 
it, amid the ringing of the church bells, followed, 
after a time, by the main body of the army. They 
marched in in tolerable order, six or eight abreast, 
carrying eight white standards with red crosses on 
them. 

The Derbyshire peasantry gazed in wonder at 
those wild-looking Highlanders, marching along to 
the sound of their bagpipes, yet looking a very 
tired-out set of men. They were accustomed to 
the sight of King George's well-disciplined troops, 
and were more inclined to pity than fear the un- 
couth soldiers then so rapidly filling their ancient 
town. 

About five o'clock the Prince arrived on foot, 
and went at once to Exeter House, which had 
been prepared for his reception, while the noble- 
men and chieftains who accompanied him were 
lodged in different gentlemen's houses in the town. 

The Prince either was, or affected to be, in the 
highest spirits; and, while seated at dinner, discussed 
the question of whether he should enter London 
on foot, and in Highland or Lowland garb. A 
halt was agreed upon for one day. The very next 
morning this unfortunate young prince's sanguine 
views were fated to be checked by the decision of 
his council. They met together, and decided that it 
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was hopeless to advance; not only was General 
Wade ready to attack them, but there was the 
Duke of Cumberland's army, and a third nearer 
London, which George the Second intended to 
command himself in person, all ready to oppose 
them in overwhelming numbers. 

Lord George Murray also produced letters from 
Scotland, announcing that the regiment of Scots 
Royal and the Irish brigade had landed at Mon- 
trose, and that therefore the Prince's Scottish force 
now amounted to three or four thousand men. 
These were troops sent from France with stores 
and ammunition, in pursuance of a treaty entered 
into between Louis the Fifteenth and * Prince 
Charles, Regent of Scotland ;* and the French 
Government were preparing a much larger force 
to follow, under Prince Henry Stuart. Louis the 
Fifteenth had actually taken leave of the young sol- 
dier, telling him, * You will dine quietly in London 
on the 20th of December ;* nor was the expedition 
abandoned till Charles Edward's cause was hopeless. 

All these facts were urged by the majority of 
the chieftains and generals, — Lord George Murray 
being their spokesman, — to show the policy of re- 
treating to Scotland, where their position was good. 
Charles Edward's disappointment, and reluctance 
to yield to their counsels and consent to a retreat, 
was unbounded. 
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Success had hitherto been his, and therefore to 
find all his hopes dashed to the ground, within 
127 miles of London, was indeed bitter to his iih- 
patient spirit. He even condescended, but in vain, 
to entreaties with the council to alter the resolution 
that they had taken. 

When he saw that his passionate words were 
unavailing, despair seems to have set in, and he 
exclaimed, * Rather than go back, I would wish to 
be twenty feet under ground !* 

Nor would he abandon all hopes of still carrying 
his point, although even the Duke of Perth, his 
ardent and devoted adherent, deserted him, and 
agreed that no course was open to them but to 
retreat The Prince declared his firm intention of 
advancing. *I will hold no more councils,* he de- 
clared vehemently, * for I am accountable to no one 
for my actions, except to my father/ 

A few sycophants, including his secretary, Brough- 
ton, tried to ingratiate themselves with him by 
abusing Lord George Murray and the chieftains, 
while the Princess hopes revived at sight of the 
enthusiasm still existing among the common sol- 
diers of his army. From an early hour they had 
thronged the cutlers' shops in Derby, to *get their 
swords sharpened,' fully hoping to meet the Duke 
of Cuhiberland's force in battle before many days 
should have elapsed. 
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No doubt the Prince had a great deal of reason 
on his side. The greatest consternation reigned in 
England when the news arrived in London that 
the Pretender was within four days' march of the 
metropolis. King George had sent his most pre- 
cious valuables on board a yacht, ready to start at 
a moment's notice ; and as the Jacobite party were 
numerous, there is but little doubt that success 
would have attended the Prince's arms, and that 
thousands would have joined him as he proceeded, 
when once his triumph was asserted. 

The Prince summoned a second council that 
evening ; but on finding it firmly resolved on re- 
treat, was forced to yield to their decision. It was 
resolved to keep this resolution of the council as 
secret as possible, in order to deceive their enemies 
as to their movements. 

Short as the Prince's stay was in Derby, the 
Jacobite residents had time to crowd round him, 
and to demonstrate their zeal and affection to his 
person. He gave his portrait to some of the ladies, 
and one of them kept the dangerous present, care- 
fully veiled behind her bedchamber door, for years 
after all memory of the Prince's visit had passed 
away. She was a very beautiful woman, who had 
been especially kind and attentive to the Prince. 

The Highlanders did not keep up their character 
for order in Derby, but sacked the town, as if it had 
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been their own, helping themselves to the contents 
of the shops in a way that was anything but 
acceptable to the townspeople. 

It was early in the morning of the 6th of Decem- 
ber that the Scottish army began its retreat It 
was believed in Derby to be on its road to Lough- 
borough, for its destination was still kept secret. 

When daybreak came, the common soldiers found 
out that instead of going on to meet the enemy, 
they were in full retreat towards Scotland. The 
rage and indignation they felt were unbounded. ' If 
we had been beaten,' writes one of their officers, * our 
grief could not have been greater.* The Camerons 
could not imagine * how Lochiel could turn his back 
on a foe, or run away from an enemy.* 

Mounted on horseback, the Prince rode out of 
Derby towards Ashbourne, about nine o'clock. He 
had ever been forward to set off, and to rise as 
early as any one, on the march southwards, cheer- 
ing on his men with kind words and looks, and 
walking at their head. Now all his energy seemed 
to have left him. He spoke but little, and showed 
by his dejection how deep was the anguish of his 
spirit. 

The common soldiers, disappointed and disgusted 
with their leaders, gave way to the greatest excesses, 
pillaging and destroying all property that came 
under their notice, as they marched along. 
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When the Duke of Cumberland first learnt that 
Charles Edward's army was in retreat, he deter- 
mined to pursue it into Scotland ; but he found 
that the plans of Lord George Murray were well 
and skilfully laid. When the Duke reached Maccles- 
field by forced marches, he found that the foes he 
was pursuing were two days in advance of him. 
The Chevalier was at Penrith by the 17th of De- 
cember. 

His disappointment at leaving England without 
having put his pretensions to the test, by meeting 
the Duke of Cumberland in the field of battle, 
vented itself on Lord George Murray, to whom he 
behaved in a haughty and impetuous manner, ignor- 
ing the great obligations that he owed to that 
general for conducting his army in safety to the 
Border. 

The Pretender's mournful mien tended also greatly 
to discourage the common soldiers ; but that nothing 
could daunt the spirit of the Highlanders was again 
shown the day after the little force reached Penrith. 

The Duke of Cumberland's advanced guard over- 
took the rearguard of the Pretender's army at a 
place called Clifton Moor, close to Lord Lonsdale's 
park walls. 

This rearguard was composed of Highlanders of 
the Stuart and Glengarry clans, and Qunie Mac- 
pherson's regiment. They numbered about 1000 
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men. Charles Edward and the main part of the 
army were safely at Penrith ; but the rearguard, 
under Lord George Murray's command, had been 
delayed on the way, and was about three miles 
from Penrith when the English cavalry overtook 
it Lord George Murray saw that it ^vas impos- 
sible to retire. He placed his men so judiciously, 
that, as daylight was rapidly vanishing away, the 
English were deceived as to their number. When 
the moon rose. Lord George Murray perceived that 
the English troops were ready to attack him ; and 
calling out ' Claymore ! * he led the Highlanders on 
to the foe, and a desperate fight followed. 

The English could not stand such a determined 
attack, and fled in disorder, losing a hundred men 
in the fray. When the Duke heard of it, he gave up 
any further intention of harassing the retreating army. 

The Chevalier rested at Carlisle, and left a garri- 
son of devoted men to hold the town for him ; for 
the Prince still cherished the idea of returning south- 
wards. The garrison was commanded by Colonel 
Townley, and Charles publicly thanked it for its 
devotion before he left Carlisle, on his birth-day, the 
20th of December. 

Impatient to cross the Esk, in order to reach 
Scotland quickly, the Prince and his Highlanders 
waded across the swollen stream in a most gallant 
manner. A body of cavalry was posted in the 
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water, just above the ford. This checked the cur- 
rent, and enabled the Highlanders, ten abreast, to 
get across in safety, their arms entwined in one 
another to support themselves in the water ; the 
danger of this passage being that the water was deep, 
and almost came up to their chins ; but on they 
went, with a spirit worthy of their nationality, and in 
an hour's time the whole of Charles Edward's army 
were on dry land, and on Scottish ground. The 
perils and the disappointments of this English expe- 
dition were all forgotten in the glee of that moment. 
Fires were lighted on the banks to dry the men ; and 
when the last body had passed over, they danced 
reels to their bagpipes, and shouted with joy. 

They had spent six weeks (marching nearly all 
the time), from the 8th of November to the 20th of 
December, threatened by two armies, and had only 
lost about forty men. They returned to their own 
country with the same undaunted spirit and courage 
with which they had left it. About five days later 
the Chevalier reached Glasgow, stopping one night 
at Annan, and one at Dumfries. 

That town, which was warmly attached to King 
George's side, had illuminated in honour of a report 
that Charles Edward's army had been defeated, and 
bonfires were still burning when the clans marched 
into the town. 

The Prince fined Dumfries ;£'2000 ; but he did not 
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unhappily the wind blew the enemy's smoke directly 
in their faces, and the gallant fellows could not see 
their foes. In spite of a desperate onset, by which 
the clansmen broke through the Duke*s first line, 
the Prince's army was disordered and routed by the 
enemy's well-arranged and ordered troops ; and the 
field of battle was soon strewn by the dead, while a 
general flight of the Scots ensued. Lord George 
Murray, as well as all the other chieftains, fought 
with valour ; but the day was lost beyond recovery. 
One cannot but feel the deepest sympathy for the 
agony of mind with which Charles Edward gazed 
upon the ruin of his hopes, as, surrounded by a small 
squadron of horse, he stood upon a hill in the rear, 
only to see his soldiers flying. 

The Macdonalds considered themselves aggrieved 
because they had been displaced by the Athol men 
from their usual post of honour. At first they 
would not even fight ; and when they saw the other 
Highlanders routed, they too fled from that fatal 
field, although in good order. 

Their chieftain, Keppoch, a very brave man, when 
he saw them retreating, exclaimed, ' My God ! have 
the children of my tribe forsaken me !' 

Rather than survive such a disgrace, he advanced 

alone to meet the foe. One devoted henchman 

followed him. When Keppoch fell wounded to 

the ground, that faithful follower besought him, 

K 
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with passionate tear s, to fly, and thus save his life. 
' Save yourself/ was the answer ; and once more 
that gallant chieftain rose, and, flinging himself upon 
the English bayonets, fell, never to rise again. 

The contest at Culloden was too unequal. The 
Prince, with unavailing entreaties, begged his Low- 
landers to advance and check the enemy *s progress. 
It was all in vain. At last, Prince Charles Edward 
was persuaded to leave the field for Stratherick, 
which is about four miles from Culloden. Some 
of the fugitives fled to Inverness, some across the 
river Nairn, others to Ruthven of Badenoch. 

Several conflicting anecdotes are told of Prince 
Charles Edward's conduct at Culloden. By some 
it is said that he refused to charge at the head of 
his left wing after the flight of the right, and that 
when entreated to do so by Lord Elcho, he refused ; 
whereupon that nobleman turned away, vowing 
* never to see his face again.* Others, again, de- 
clare that Prince Charlie was forced away by his 
secretary, O'Sullivan, and former tutor. Sir Thomas 
Sheridan ; and that before he could be persuaded 
to go, they were obliged to turn his horse round 
by its bridle. Pursued by the English dragoons, the 
flying Highlanders were slaughtered by hundreds. 
The battle of Culloden lasted but forty minutes, 
yet it may be said to have decided the fate of that 
generous young prince. 
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* The target is torn from the arms of the just. 

The heknet is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
The claymore for e\'er in darkness must rust, 

And red is the sword of the stranger and slave* 
The hoof of the horse and the foot of the proud 

Have trod o'er the plumes on the bonnet of blue. 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud. 

When tyranny revelled in blood of the true ? 
Farewell my young hero, the gallant and good ; 

The crown of thy fathers is torn from thy brow !' 

The number of Highlanders who were slain at 
CuUoden is said to have been as many as a fifth 
of their army. Happy were those who died at once, 
for the cruelties that were practised on the survivors 
are sickening to read of, and show how truly the 
Duke of Cumberland deserved the odious title of 
'the butcher.' While the bodies of the clansmen 
strewed that fatal field, no 'quarter' was given to 
prisoners or fugitives. The Duke felt no mercy 
for rebels ; and in order to justify this cruel conduct, 
it was pretended that Prince Charles Edward had 
issued a similar order to his men in the event of 
victory. As his conduct had always been humane, 
there is every probability that such an assertion 
was totally untrue. 

When the battle was over, the English soldiers 
were ordered to kill all the wounded, and the most 
fearful carnage ensued Yet, though among the 
English officers some were capable of witnessing 
such outrages, that a more English spirit existed 
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is proved by the following anecdote. Among the 
wounded was a Fraser, who was colonel in Lovat*s 
regiment. That young man's gaze met the Duke 
of Cumberland's eye as he was riding over the field, 
attended by Major Wolfe. * Who are you, sir ?' in- 
quired the royal butcher. * I belong to tlte Princel 
was Eraser's reply. At which the Duke called out, 
'Shoot that insolent scoundrel' Major Wolfe re- 
fused to do so, as well as several officers standing 
by. At last young Fraser was killed in cold blood 
by a common soldier, and the Duke never, it is 
said, forgot nor forgave Major Wolfe's refusal. 

The dragoons, who received orders to pursue those 
who had fled to Inverness, carried out the instruc- 
tions given by their barbarous leader in a spirit 
worthy of his own. A party of wounded found 
refuge in some farm buildings. They were twenty 
in number, and to save their pursuers the trouble 
of putting them quickly to death, the house into 
which they had crawled was set on fire, and the 
poor fellows inside were left to die a lingering death. 
When thickets were thought to shelter the rebels, 
a match was applied to the wood, while a guard 
round it took care that none should escape. 

The barbarity of such orders, and the. hideous 
cruelty with which they were executed, is a contrast 
indeed to the care taken of the enemy's sick and 
wounded by Prince Charles Edward, when victory 
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had been his at Gladsmuir or Falkirk. A small 
party of wounded Highland officers had been 
generously sheltered and tended by the steward at 
Culloden House. They were found and taken away 
to the park, where they were all put to death; 
and for fear that the English muskets should not 
have done their task efficiently, their brains were 
beaten out, as they lay dead on the ground. It is 
sickening and useless to dwell upon such a scene of 
horror, although it is nothing in comparison with 
what the prisoners endured. Some few were re- 
served for punishment in England, and were sent 
by sea to the capital. They were packed so closely 
in the holds of the ships in which they sailed, that 
out of 157 who were sent on the voyage, only 47 
lived to swell their conqueror\s triumph, surviving 
sufferings that are happily unparalleled in English 
history. 

While the Highlanders lost all their cannon and 
baggage at Culloden, their colours, as well as 
about 3000 firelocks, only about 300 English were 
wounded or slain. 

Viscount Strathallan perished at Culloden, and 
many other Highland chieftains, whose bodies were 
never found. The Macleans suffered signally. 
Their colonel was killed at the beginning of the 
battle, and his lieutenant, who was called Maclean of 
Drimin, took his place of command. When the regi- 
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ment was in retreat, some one told him two of his 
sons were wounded and one killed. 

* It shall not be for nought/ he cried, and, rushing 
back, killed two English dragoons with his own 
hands, though he fell, pierced by a dozen wounds, 
immediately afterwards. 

Lord Kilmarnock was taken prisoner at Culloden. 
His son, Lord Boyd, was an officer in the English 
ranks. When he saw his father led along, his heart 
swelled within him, for he saw his parent's long 
locks straying about his face, and his head without 
any hat, for his bonnet had fallen off in the fight 

It was against all discipline to move, but Lord 
Boyd, who could not look on his father's handsome 
face unmoved (for he was noted for his beauty), 
stepped out of the ranks, and put his own hat upon 
Lord Kilmarnock's head, but not uttering a word as 
he did so. 

The Master of Lovat was not at Culloden. He 
was on his way, at the head of his clan, to join 
Prince Charles Edward when he met the fugitives 
flying from the field. He turned his men back to 
their own country, their pipes still playing and 
colours flying. When the Prince was at length 
persuaded to leave the field, he was led by a poor 
Highlander, in company with his secretary, O'Sul- 
livan, his former tutor, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and 
Captain O'Neil, towards Gortuley, a house belong- 
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ing to Lord Lovat*s agent, Mr. Thomas Fraser, and 
where the former was living at the time of the 
battle. Prince Charles's guide's name was Edward 
Burke. He had been a sedan-chair carrier in Edin- 
burgh, and was then servant to a Mr. Macleod. 
Lord Lovat had attempted to play fast and loose 
with the Chevalier; but so little had he reckoned 
on a defeat, that a large feast, in anticipation of 
victory, had been preparing all day in that very 
house. 

In the confusion and bustle of the festive pre- 
parations, a child, who lived to tell the story of 
Prince Charlie's visit, went up to a little chamber, 
out of the window of which she could see the whole 
plain below. With a child's fancy, she attributed 
the distant sounds that ascended to the tower where 
she sat to the ' fairies,' as the place was believed to 
be haunted. At last, getting weary, and perhaps 
frightened, as dusk was coming on, she crept down 
stairs, in time to find all the inmates of Gortuley 
watching a party of horsemen, who appeared to be 
riding very hurriedly up the valley. It was no 
other than Prince Charles and his friends, led by 
Burke as guide. Their faces told their fate before 
they were near enough to the house, to cry out. 
Defeat ! 

The Prince rushed into a room where Lord Lovat, 
seated in a great chair, was anxiously expecting him. 
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The cries of the women of the house had told his 
tidings before Charles Edward entered. 

* My lord/ he cried, * we are undone ! My army 
is routed ; what will become of Scotland ?' 

Overcome by fatigue and emotion, the Prince then 
sank fainting on the bed of the room. Lord Lovat 
summoned assistance. At first he offered him sym- 
pathy and consolation ; but when Charles Edward 
declared that he should give up the enterprise, and 
retire to France, Lovat exclaimed fiercely — 

* Remember your great ancestor, Robert Bruce ; 
he lost eleven battles, but won the twelfth! 

Too weary to reply, the Prince said little in answer ; 
nor was there any time to be lost in mutual re- 
proaches. Those who had fled with the Prince were 
thankful to snatch a hasty repast, by eating what 
had been prepared to celebrate so different a result ; 
and Charles and his friends then rode on to Inver- 
garry, a castle belonging to the chieftain Glengarry. 
They did not get there till two in the morning ; and 
on arriving, tired and starving, after a ride of forty 
miles, they found the house almost deserted, only 
one servant being in charge of the mansion. With- 
out undressing, the fugitives lay down, and slept till 
noon next day. This was the 17th of April 1745 ; 
from which date this unfortunate young prince was 
destined to wander a homeless fugitive for five long 
months. 
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The story of the hardships he went through, and 
the privations endured by one who, so short a time 
before, had been an idolized hero at Holyrood, vic- 
torious, hopeful, and adored, is a romance in itself. 
Before beginning to tell it, however (in another 
chapter), the history of those devoted Highland 
clans, whose sons and daughters sheltered their 
prince in his hour of need, must be also told, the 
better to explain the devoted love that they bore 
to their ' ain prince, bonnie Prince Charlie/ 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS. 

* The Lowland lads, they think they're fine ; 
But oh, they're vam, and idly gawdy I 
How much unlike the graceful mien 

And manly looks of my Highland laddie ! ' 

Old Song. 




;HE * Highlands* of Scotland are the north- 
west portion of that kingdom, and are 
separated from the * Lowlands ' by a long 
line of hills, which form a natural boundary between 
the two countries. These hills stretch from the 
northern side of the river Don, in Aberdeenshire, 
across to Dumbartonshire, and are called (from a 
Gaelic word, signifying * the rugged mountains') the 
Grampians. The character of the inhabitants of 
these two divisions is totally unlike each other, as 
well as all their manners and ideas ; though now, 
of course, far less so than in Charles Edward's day, 
before good roads, the introduction of railroads and 
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penny postage, made the inhabitants of the south 
better acquainted with a people whom, in 1745, they 
looked upon as little removed from savages. 

The Highlanders are a peculiar and original race. 
Their habits and customs are distinct, and totally 
unlike those of their Lowland neighbours. Their 
devotion to the exiled family, and fidelity to Prince 
Charles Edward, are prominent features in his story ; 
but before I commence the account of his wander- 
ings, I must tell you something about the High- 
landers themselves and their clans. 

The mountaineers took peculiar pride in the idea 
that they were descended from the Celtic race. 
Even in the present day a likeness to many of the 
rites of that ancient tribe (a remnant of whom 
migrated to the Highlands) may be traced in Gaelic 
customs ; and antiquarians may well imagine the 
Druids worshipping in the secluded glens and valleys 
of the Highlands their god Bel (or Bealdin, in Gaelic) 
on May-day, administering justice in the open air 
on the top of heather-covered hills, or practising 
by huge fires, after dusk, mysterious rites and cere- 
monies, while they contemplated the stars, alleging 
that, by the study of astronomy, they could predict 
the future. 

The conquest of the Caledonians (or Gaels, as 
the ancient Highlanders were also called) was a 
formidable task for the Roman conquerors of Britain. 



I 
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At the time of the first Roman invasion of North 
Britain, which was A.D. 81, the Scottish tribes appear, 
from the annals of that remote time, to have been 
twenty-one in number ; but it would be too tedious 
to tell you all their names, which have been handed 
down by maps made by the monks of the fourteenth 
century. The Romans found North Britain a land 
almost wholly uncultivated ; and it was covered by 
huge forests and bogs. Thirteen of the twenty-one 
tribes, discovered by Agricola, inhabited the north- 
western part of Scotland, which we now call the 
Highlands. The lofty mountains that divided their 
land from the plain countries were broken by straths 
and glens, and the latter were also called passes, 
which were very difficult to penetrate, and which 
successfully defied, by the means of defence that 
they afforded the ancient inhabitants of Caledonia, 
any inroads into their country. 

The principal straths were on the rivers Leven, 
Ern, Tay, and Dee ; and the most renowned passes 
were those of Beal-macha on Loch Lomond, Aber- 
foyle in Monteith, Glen Almond, Killiecrankie, and 
others formed through the mountain boundary by 
the natural passage of the rivers Ardle, Islay, South 
and North Esk. While the country behind the 
Grampians was grandly picturesque, with mountains 
so high that their summits seemed lost in the clouds, 
its coast was bold and rocky, and broken by bays 
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and promontories. The eariiest Romans found 
the tribes who inhabited Caledonia existing amid 
beautiful and romantic scenes, in a state of semi- 
barbarism, half clothed, living principally upon 
milk and the flesh of their flocks, or on mountain 
deer or wild-fowl. Fish they never ate, till they 
were converted to the Christian religion, as it was 
forbidden by Druidical law. They had very few 
towns, and those that they had were composed of 
rough tents, covered over with turf from the moun- 
tain side, or the skins of beasts of prey killed in the 
chase. As the thirteen tribes were very disunited, 
these huts were erected for security in the middle 
of woods or marshes, which the Gaels barricaded 
against their enemies by ramparts made of earth, 
or the trunks of trees out of their vast forests. They 
were a hardy race, and defied the severity of their 
climate, although living in such a savage state of 
nudity. 

They defended themselves in battle with spears, 
broadswords, and small daggers; covering their 
breasts with round shields, while fighting on foot, 
or in cars drawn by small horses, which had iron 
scythes projecting from the axles of the chariots. 

Their religion was Druidism, whose doctrines were 
to worship God, to abstain from evil, to be brave, 
and to believe in the immortality of the soul. The 
Druids considered it wrong to write their tenets. 
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Their priests learned them from memory ; and it is 
asserted that it took a youth who aspired to the 
priesthood twenty years to commit them all to heart. 
You have of course read about Druids before, and 
know that they venerated trees, particularly oaks. 
They did not worship in temples, considering that 
the open air, with the heavens above their head, 
was the fitter place for sacrifice. Their altars were 
pillars of stone (decorated by mistletoe boughs), 
enclosed in circles ; and the places to which the 
Druids loved to resort for worship were principally 
oak forests, where they instructed the people. The 
order of priests was divided into three classes — the 
chief priests, who were the Druids, the Vates, and 
the Bards. The Bards commemorated by their 
songs the deeds of the valiant ; the Vates expounded 
the laws ; and the Druids educated and taught their 
religion to the young. Druidical pillars are still to 
be seen in the Highlands. The Caledonian dead 
were burnt, and their ashes laid in urns deposited in 
barrows or cairns, which were nothing else than 
round hillocks composed of stones, covered over 
with earth or sand. The barrow was formed solely 
of earth, and the cairn of stones. To give you an 
idea of the number of stones used to form a cairn 
(and there were many more cairns than barrows), 
imagine a little round hillock from thirty to forty 
feet in length, and as much as 300 round. Both 
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cairns and barrows are still to be seen in Scotland, 
and in some parts of England. Whenever they 
have been opened, their content's have generally been 
found to be large urns that contained human bones, 
or sometimes coffins of stone. 

Another curious Caledonian custom was hiding 
in caves during the time of war. These caves were 
either artificial erections, or places excavated out of 
rocks. Those that were constructed artificially were 
built with flat stones put together without any kind 
of cement ; and in the western Highlands there are 
still hiding-places in existence that contain as many 
as four or five rooms in them. " Such apartments are 
not, as you may fancy, very spacious, being gene- 
rally about four feet high, and about the same in 
width. Throughout the islands of Skye and Arran 
the hiding-places of ancient times abounded. They 
were sufficiently large in some places to hold from 
300 to 500 persons ; and the great Bruce is said to 
have lain concealed in a cave in Arran, still called 
*the King's Cave.' The Jacobites, in 1746, found 
these hiding-places very useful, when forced to fly 
in every direction to escape pursuit from the Duke's 
soldiers. Many a gallant Highlander breathed his 
last sigh in the caverns of his native land, having 
thankfully sought them out as a refuge from the 
base cruelties of the 'butcher's' minions. 

The arms of the Caledonians were, as I have told 
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you, swords, spears, and daggers ; but they had 
also arrows, and hatchets which were called celts 
(which means a flint stone)^ and arrow-heads which 
were made like the hatchets of flint, though also 
of brass. The chiefs only of the Caledonian tribes 
wore helmets. It was a Gaelic custom to bury a 
warrior's arms with him, in the barrow or cairn that 
received his ashes after death. They had, it seems, 
no ships, but, like the Welsh, they had canoes made 
out of oak wood, sharp at the stem and wider at the 
stern. Later on, these canoes were replaced by the 
ancient Caledonians by little ships, which were called 
currachs. They must have resembled the Welsh- 
man's coraclcy for they were covered over with skins 
and leather, and made of a kind of rough wicker- 
work, and were light enough for one man to carry 
on his back. Such were some of the ancient customs 
of the barbaric inhabitants of the northern part of 
Britain. 

It was in the year A.D. 81 that Agricola at- 
tempted to subjugate, by dint of his superior troops, 
the wild and savage tribes who inhabited the dis- 
tricts behind the Grampians. The place on which 
the Roman and Caledonian armies fought was a 
vast moor, called the Moor of Ardoch. The tribes 
were 30,000 in number (according to Roman his- 
torians who have written accounts of the campaign), 
and Agricola's soldiers, who were well trained and 
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powerless to protect his kinsman, because he feared 
to damage the Prince's cause by raising a quarrel 
between his clan and that of Glengarry, and the 
hapless individual perished outside the town, killed 
by a volley of bullets from his vindictive murderers, 
— for such they were. In vain Prince Charles, know- 
ing the keen feelings of clansmen towards their 
chieftains, attended young Glengarry's funeral as 
chief mourner ; the greater portion of the tribe 
who had owned the deceased as their head deserted 
the Prince's standard, in rage at an accident which 
they would not believe had been accidental. 

The Prince returned to the siege of Stirling 
Castle; but it resisted so obstinately, that he was 
forced to raise the siege, and lost many men while 
it lasted from General Blakeney's cannon balls. 

In the meantime the Duke of Cumberland, on 
hearing of Hawley's defeat, hurried northwards, and 
arrived at Holy rood on the 30th of January 1746. 
Charles Edward had lost his opportunity of suc- 
cessfully besieging Edinburgh a second time by 
the fatal hesitation with which he lingered at Fal- 
kirk. Whig loyalty was animated by the presence 
of a prince of the blood royal, although the Duke 
did not linger long in the capital. After two 
hours of brief repose, on the very bed in which 
his unfortunate cousin had slept, he summoned a 
hasty council at Holyrood, at which Hawley (whom 
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the Duke upheld), Huske, and other generals were 
present. The next day he set off with the army 
to meet the Prince. He carried Hawley along with 
him ; while the presence of their new general seemed 
to diffuse fresh hope into the English ranks, and 
inspired a confidence that they had not felt since 
their defeat at Falkirk. 

The Prince, on his side, was overjoyed when the 
idea of a speedy battle between his and the Duke's 
troops was presented to his mind. At first Lord 
George Murray encouraged his hopes, even drawing 
up a plan for the attack ; but that very evening 
a memorial, signed by most of the influential chief- 
tains attached to his cause, was presented to him, 
in which the Prince was entreated to consider the 
numerous desertions that had taken place as a 
reason for retreating to the Highlands, and wait- 
ing till the spring, 'when,' said the petition, 'we 
doubt not but an army of 10,000 Highlanders 
can be brought together to follow your Royal 
Highness wherever you think proper.' 

When the petition was given the Prince, he at 
first refused to believe the evidence of his own 
eyes. ' What ! to retreat in the face of his recent 
laurels!' He threw the paper out of his hand, 
and abandoning himself to one of those fits of 
violent passion which disfigured his noble nature, 
he dashed his head against the wall till he reeled 
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from the blow, exclaiming, ' Good God ! have I 
lived to see this?* However, after trying to alter 
the decision of his chieftains, that fit of passion 
passed away, and he consented to retreat north- 
wards, in the face of a foe whom he had so ardently 
longed to attack and conquer. 

His soldiers were dejected by such news ; for they, 
too, as eagerly as their leader, longed for another 
opportunity of fighting the English, and gaining 
fresh plunder. On the ist of February the High- 
landers started northwards, but in so straggling a 
manner that some powder belonging to the army 
was accidentally blown up. It had been placed 
for safety in St Ninian's Church at Bannockburn 
(where the Prince had been quartered), and when 
it exploded, he and several other persons were pass- 
ing. The Jacobite army retreated in two divisions, 
making Inverness their point for reunion. 

Prince Charles, after crossing the Forth early in 
February, stopped at Drummond Castle, which be- 
longed to the Duke of Perth. The Duke of Cum- 
berland pursued them, but never came up with the • 
retreating army. His troops were not able to ford 
rivers, or cross bogs and marshes, with the ease of 
the sturdy Highlanders, who, accustomed to hilly 
countries, and despising the severity of their climate, 
which was that year unusually cold, found no march 
too long that was imposed on them by their Prince. 
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Lord George Murray (leading the other division) 
marched on through dangerous storms of snow ; 
but lost a great deal of his ammunition on his way 
to Inverness, which he reached about the 20th of 
February 1746. 

Their enemy, the Duke of Cumberland, had given 
up all thoughts of overtaking the Jacobite army. 
He fixed his headquarters at Perth for the winter. 

He was soon uildeceived if he had ever imagined 
that the Jacobite enterprise was a mere temporary 
insurrection, that could be quelled in a very short 
time. He found both the Lowlands and Highlands 
of Scotland devotedly attached to the Stuart cause 
—even the women being all Jacobites. 

His brother-in-law. Prince of Hesse, had followed 
him to Scotland with reinforcements of infantry, and 
some foreign troops paid by England. They were 
stationed in Edinburgh. While awaiting an oppor- 
tunity of fighting the Prince, the Duke of Cumber- 
land allowed his soldiers to ill-treat the peasantry in 
every way. It was to revenge insults inflicted on 
the 'Athol men* that Lord George Murray was 
despatched from Inverness by Prince Charles to 
relieve his suffering countrymen. 

The Duke of Cumberland had first seized and 

imprisoned the Duchess of Perth (the Duke's 

mother) and Viscountess Strathallan. He sent 

them to a miserable prison, where they languished 
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a year. By his orders the houses of all Highland 
gentlemen, supposed to be friendly to the Prince, 
were burned or pulled down, and the inmates turned 
out to perish from starvation on those beautiful hills 
that his lawless troops were laying waste with the 
fire and the sword. 

Marching quickly by byeways only known to his 
brave Highlanders, Lord George Murray surprised 
a party of 300 Campbells, whom the Duke had 
posted throughout that district. 

Animated by feelings of revenge. Lord George 
Murray's 'Athol men,' separating into small de- 
tachments, surprised and slew as many as thirty 
bodies of English troops at their posts, but about 
two to three hundred of those who managed to 
escape barricaded themselves up in the castle of 
Blair. This beautiful castle properly belonged to 
Lord George Murray's brother, the Marquis of 
Tullibardine ; but the latter cheerfully assented to 
its destruction, if it were necessary, in the Prince's 
service, such was the devotion that was felt for his 
cause by all those who followed ' Prince Charlie.* 

The Marquis grieved most at the loss of his 
family pictures, which he knew must be involved 
in the destruction of the old fortress. 

The castle was a very high, irregular building. 
Attached to its western front was a huge tower, 
called 'Cumming's Tower,' whose walls were of 
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great thickness. It was defended by Sir Andrew 
Agnew. When Lord George appeared before the 
castle early in*the morning, Sir Andrew sent men 
out to see who had attacked his posts. He knew 
that his stock of provisions was very small, and he 
gave hurried orders to his men to fetch in proven- 
der for his horses before all supplies were cut off, 
which was soon done by his assailants. Lord 
George quartered himself and his men about a 
quarter of a mile from the castle, and summoned 
Sir Andrew to ' surrender.' 

Sir Andrew Agnew was known to be a man of a 
fearfully violent temper. Lord George Murray and 
the gentlemen with him could not get any of their 
Highlanders to take the message, so they were 
obliged to send it by a * Highland lassie,' who was 
a servant girl at the village inn of Blair. 

When she got to Blair Athol, the soldiers be- 
longing to the garrison positively refused to carry 
the paper up to Sir Andrew. However, the maiden 
at last persuaded one of the soldiers to do so. 
But the governor flew into a rage, and not only 
swore at the person who gave it him, but declared 
* he'd shoot the next messenger dead.' 

I can quite imagine that this daring ' Highland 
lassie' soon hurried back to those who had sent 
her on so perilous an errand. 

The siege lasted nearly a fortnight, but Sir An- 
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drew Agnew still held out. His garrison were 
close upon starving, so he resolved to send for aid 
to Dunkeld, where Lord, Crawford was stationed 
with a body of the Hessian troops. The poor 
horses in the castle were dying of hunger ; but one 
strong enough for the errand was given to Sir 
Andrew's gardener, who undertook to take a letter 
to Dunkeld. 

He had not been gone a day before the bold 
* Highland lassie' who had braved Sir Andrew's 
anger before, again visited Blair Castle. She as- 
sured the garrison that all Lord George's High- 
landers had disappeared. True enough not one 
was to be seen ; but as Sir Andrew was afraid of 
some stratagem, he still kept his men shut up. It 
was, however, true. Fearful of being overcome by 
a force superior to his own. Lord George Murray 
had retreated at hearing that the Dunkeld Hessians 
were coming to relieve the castle. He raised the 
siege ; when his enemies declared that he might 
have taken it had he liked, but that he could not 
bear to demolish his brother's house. 

The Earl of Crawford's appearance was very 
welcome at Blair ; but when Sir Andrew met him 
at the head of the half-starved garrison, and saw 
his five hundred Hessians and hussars, he exclaimed, 
* My Lord, I am glad to see you ; but by all 
that's good, you are come too late : we have no- 
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thing to give you to eat/ Prince Charles was 
much mortified at this failure at Blair, as well as 
his own pecuniary troubles. He found that his 
money was rapidly disappearing, and that he had no 
means of paying his men. France endeavoured to 
send him supplies, but English cruisers invariably 
waylaid the vessels destined to relieve this young 
prince's necessities, and many a rich prize was 
taken as the French ships neared the coast of 
Scotland. The Prince, no doubt, often had a heart 
heavy enough at that time, as it was very painful 
to his generous nature to be unable to give his 
poor Highlanders their pay ; but he thought it 
more politic to appear gay and lighthearted, and 
from the early part of February to the middle of 
March kept up a semblance of gaiety at Inver- 
ness. Balls were given to the ladies of Inverness, 
at which the Chevalier danced himself. But dark 
hours were at hand. 

The weather till the middle of April was stormy, 
cold, and lowering, and the Duke of Cumberland 
therefore remained at Aberdeen ; but as his troops 
had been reinforced, and were fully 9000 strong, 
besides a fleet at his command, he determined to 
march on the 8th of April, and accordingly set 
off with his forces to Banff. 

The tidings of his approach were received through- 
out the Jacobite camp with the greatest glee, for 
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little did the Prince, even in his gloomiest mo- 
ments, anticipate the defeat that was so soon to be 
given him at the battle of CuUoden. On the 12th 
of April the Duke of Cumberland passed over the 
Spey, and the next day the English army en- 
camped within sixteen miles of the Chevalier's 
quarters at Inverness. The Jacobite army made 
no effort to prevent the English troops from cross- 
ing the river, which had hitherto been swollen, and 
in that state had been an impassable barrier to 
the Duke's progress. When the Prince learned 
that the Duke's forces were so near, he ordered 
the pipers to play, and the drums to be beaten, 
while he walked up and down to animate his men. 

The 15th day of April was the Duke's birth- 
day, and he chose it as the day for fighting his 
gallant and unfortunate foes. While his army were 
fed by means of the victualling ships, that, keeping 
along the coast, had accompanied his troops, the 
Prince, owing to the scarcity of provisions, could only 
allow his poor clansmen a * bannock ' apiece, which 
was a coarse loaf made out of the husks of oats. As 
he had no money to give them for pay, the Prince's 
little army was much reduced ; and at the very 
hour of battle hundreds of his men were absent in 
search of food, while others were so exhausted that 
they could scarcely crawl along the ground Cul- 
loden House was a mansion belonging to President 
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Forbes. Half-starving as they were, the High- 
landers had responded to their Prince's appeal to 
them at Inverness (before he marched towards 
CuUoden) by enthusiastic cries of *We*ll give 
Cumberland another Fontenay !' Yet although he 
had declared that he would ' fight the foe had he 
only a thousand men/ instead of the six thousand 
who marched after him to bivouac on the open 
moor near CuUoden, which is about four miles 
from Inverness, the Prince noticed with dismay 
how weary looked the poor famished troops, and 
that several parties of the clans whom he had 
summoned had not then joined. 

Before he went to rest, the night before the battle 
of CuUoden, all that Prince Charlie partook of him- 
self was a little bread and whisky, — meet feast for 
the descendant of so long a line of kings, although 
sumptuous compared to the barren fare that his 
poor followers could get. Supplies came the next 
day, on the eve of the battle, but too late, as you will 
hear. 

On the 14th of April Prince Charles first drew up 
his men on Drummossie Muir, expecting his enemy's 
arrival from Nairn. It was a large heath, five miles 
from Inverness, ten from Nairn ; but the Prince 
assumed that position, against the advice of some 
of his Scotch officers, who thought another piece of 
^ound south of the river would have been better. 
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Stationed on Drummossie Muir, Inverness lay be- 
hind the Prince's army to his right, CuUoden to his 
left. 

As the Duke of Cumberland did not advance (for 
he had altered his intention of giving them battle on 
the 15 th, to the following day), Charles Edward, eager 
to fight at all hazards, concerted a secret scheme for 
attacking the English army at night. This was 
carefully concealed from his soldiers, for fear of its 
getting known to the foe. 

When a night attack on the Duke*s camp was 
settled, it was about three in the afternoon. The 
Prince and his chieftains believed that the English 
quarters, which were about nine miles off, might 
easily be reached about midnight. 

Parties were sent into Inverness to collect all who 
had returned to that city in search of food ; but that 
was no light task. In vain the officers, who were 
sent to do so, commanded the stragglers to return ; 
they were not all collected before the Prince started 
from the Muir. 

It was a very dark night, and the Chevalier's 
Highland columns could scarcely see to pick their 
way over the heavy wet ground, along the northern 
side of the river Nairn. The progress made by this 
daring expedition was very slow ; it was quite two 
in the morning before the advanced guard, com- 
manded by Lord George Murray, passed an old 
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house which was situated about three miles from 
the Duke's camp. Finding that at so slow a pace 
there was not the slightest chance of reaching the 
Duke's camp before morning, Lord George Murray 
and a council of officers decided to turn back. 
The Prince was in the rear. When he met the van 
coming back, he flew into a violent passion ; but was 
pacified when the necessity of the measure was fully 
explained to him. 

''Tis no matter!' he cried. 'We shall meet them 
again, and behave like brave fellows.' 

When the Highlanders again reached Culloden, 
and resumed their original position, it was broad 
daylight, and the poor fellows wearily lay down to 
slumber for an hour or two, on the mossy sward 
of the Culloden woods and moor. Alas ! how many 
slumbered for ever in the grim clasp of death before 
many hours were over ! 

Seeing how weary and famished the soldiery 
were, several of his wisest counsellors — Lord George 
Murray among the number — advised Charles Edward 
to retreat across the river Nairn, and avoid a battle 
until the men were less tired, and the stragglers 
should have returned. 

To such prudent advice the Prince totally refused 
to listen. He felt convinced of the prowess of his 
Highlanders, and with romantic rashness would not 
hear of declining the contest 
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About eleven that morning, a line of army was 
to be seen coming slowly along the horizon. It was 
the enemy at last, marching regularly along; not 
tired and famished like the Highlanders, who still 
lay sleeping off the fatigue of their past night's march, 
but well-fed, well-disciplined, and rested troops. 

The Chevalier was just going to have some 
refreshment, when he heard that the hour which 
was to decide his own and his father's fate was so 
close at hand. 

*Can I eat at such a moment!' he cried, and 
hurried to the field, to give orders for the firing of 
cannon, in order to collect his men. The Mac- 
donalds and Frasers had joined his army that very 
morning ; still he could not rely on more than 5000 
men, to oppose to a well-disciplined force of 90CX> 
strong of the foe's. He decided, however, on imme- 
diate battle, and drew up his force in the following 
array : the front line was formed of the Athol men, 
Camerons, Appins, Frasers, Mackintoshes, the Mac- 
lachlan and Maclean clans, the Stuarts, Farquhar- 
sons, Clanranalds, Keppochs, and Glengarry men. 
Behind them came the Lowlanders and foreign 
regiments, commanded by Lord George Murray, 
Lord John Drummond, and others. The Prince 
stood on a hill behind the line of battle. In spite 
of hunger and fatigue, the gallant clansmen revived, 
and shouted at their enemy's approach. 
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The Prince's field-pieces were placed five on the 
right, four on the left of his army. The post of 
honour was claimed by the clan Macdonald ; but 
the Duke of Perth, who commanded them, tried 
to reconcile them to fighting on the left side, thus 
giving up their usual position to Lord George 
Murray's Athol men, saying, with his unfailing 
generosity, 'Fight with your usual courage, and 
you will make the left wing a right one, and I will 
ever afterwards call myself by the honourable name 
of Macdonald/ 

Yet the Macdonalds persisted in thinking it a bad 
omen, that they did not have the same place of 
honour as they had had at Gladsmuir and Falkirk. 

The Duke's army had started at five in the morn- 
ing, and the men listened to their general's stern 
orders, read out at the head of their line before 
marching, in three divisions, under Generals Huske, 
Semphill, and Mordaunt. The artillery and baggage 
were on one hand, the cavalry on the other. When 
within a mile of the Jacobite army the Duke halted, 
and disposed the troops in battle array. He had 
taken every means to guard against defeat. He re- 
minded his soldiers that their best way of fighting was 
to attack not that Highlander who should be in face 
of them, but he who was in front of a trooper's right- 
hand comrade, so as to wound under the sword-arm. 
He bid them not remember past defeats, but be ' firm 
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and collected ;' yet if any one was dismayed, or 
wished even at that hour to retire, he ' was welcome 
to withdraw ;' for, said Duke William, ' I would 
rather have one thousand resolute men behind me, 
than ten thousand lukewarm soldiers!* With loud 
shouts his men responded to so stirring an appeal, 
by begging to be led to battle. Cries of * Flanders ! 
Flanders !' rent the air with such cheers as only 
Englishmen can give. 

It was close upon one when the English line was 
fully formed. When the Duke was asked if the 
men might dine before fighting, his reply was 
characteristic of the man — 

*They will fight better,' he said, 'on empty 
bellies. Remember what a dessert they received to 
their dinner at Falkirk !* 

To the Chevalier's dismay, the weather, that had 
been fine,;began to change, and the wind blew in his 
men's faces, putting them at the same disadvantage 
as his enemies had been at the battle of Falkirk. 
Still, probably, no fears of the issue of so momentous 
a'conflict crossed even in that hour Prince Charles 
Edward's anxious mind. From the time when he 
had landed in Scotland, only accompanied by seven 
men, that young prince's fortunes had seemed in 
the ascendant when it was a question of fighting. 
Before him were those brave men described in 
Jacobite songs by the poet Hogg — 
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* Cam* ye by Athol braes, lad wi' the philibeg, 
Down by the Tummel, or banks of the Garry ? 
Saw ye my lad with his bonnet and white cockade, 
Leaving his mountains to follow Prince Charlie ? 

I hae but ae son, my brave young Donald, 
But if I had ten they should follow Glengarry : 

Health to Macdonald, and gallant Clanranald, 

For they are the men that wad die for their Charlie. 

1*11 to Lochiel and Appin, and kneel to them, 
Down by Lord Murray, and Roy of Kildarlie, 

Brave Mackintosh he shall fly to the field with them ; 
They are the lads I can trust with my Charlie. 

Charlie ! Charlie ! wha wadna follow thee ? 

Lang hast thou loved, and trusted us fairly ; 
Charlie ! Charlie ! wha wadna follow thee, 

King of all Highland hearts, bonnie Prince Charlie !* 

The Highlanders gave one loud shout when 
they came within cannon-shot ; and Prince Charies 
Edward, believing that the Duke would be the 
first to begin the attack, rode up and down en- 
couraging his men, while Lord George Murray de- 
spatched a messenger to inquire if the clansmen 
should begin the battle, or wait for the enemy to 
do so. ' Begin,' was the answer ; and a loud boom 
from the Prince's cannon was soon heard rolling 
along the plain, responded to by the Duke's deadly 
grape-shot At first the clansmen were forbidden to 
move ; but finding that the Duke of Cumberland's 
army did not advance. Lord George Murray gave 
the signal. Sword in hand they rushed on ; but 
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get the whole of that sum (although he carried off 
the provost and another magistrate to Glasgow as 
hostages for the balance), in consequence of a false 
rumour reaching him that the Duke of Cumberland 
had taken Carlisle, and was advancing on Dumfries. 
From Edinburgh to Derby, and from Derby to Glas- 
gow had the Pretender and his army marched 580 
miles in fifty-six days ; and the expedition may 
be considered one of the most extraordinary and 
romantic in history. Well indeed had those wild 
mountaineers followed their * Bonnie Prince Charlie !' 
Each man of them was still ready to re-echo in good 
earnest the sentiments of their devoted chieftains, 
who had given up so much, and abandoned every- 
thing to follow their Prince. 

In the next chapter we shall see the end of 
Prince Charles Edward's romantic career. However 
we may view it, we cannot but pity him, and lament, 
not only for his own hopes (destined to be so cruelly 
disappointed), but for the fate of those who perished 
round the standard they had at first borne along 
so triumphantly, shouting, in the words of their old 
Jacobite song — 

• Arouse, arouse, each kilted clan, 
Let Highland hearts lead on the van, 
And forward with their dirks in han'. 
To fight for royal Charlie ! ' 

— and who were so soon to fall on the fatal field of 

CuUoden. 

H 



CHAPTER III. 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD — THE BATTLES OF 
FALKIRK AND CULLODEN. 



* How proud were we of our young Prince, 
And of his native sway ! 
But all our hopes are past and gone 
Upon CuUoden Day !' 

From the Gaelic. 



[RINCE Charles Edward and his army 
remained a week at Glasgow, which 
was not a city favourable to the Stuart 
cause. The Prince is said, when speaking of Glas- 
gow, to have exclaimed with great bitterness that 
' nowhere had he found so few friends.' Yet Edin- 
burgh, which had given him (while he resided at 
Holyrood Palace before going south) such an 
enthusiastic reception, was by no means more 
anxious for another visit from him. The Jacobite 
party were overruled, as soon as he was fairly 
across the Border, by Whig influence. The 
city authorities were invited to return to their 
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posts, and their ignominious flight forgotten in 
the honours of their return to a city that they 
had deserted when in danger. Those poltroon 
dragoons, who had fled before Charles Edward's 
Highlanders, also went back, and the leading 
dignitaries talked largely about defending Edin- 
burgh if the Pretender once more attempted its 
siege. 

The Edinburgh Whigs did not feel disposed to 
sing with the Jacobites — 

* But aye the thing that glads my e'e, 
Is the white cockade aboon the knee ! ' 

General Hawley and his army, to the great relief 
of the good burgesses, reached Edinburgh before 
Prince Charles quitted Glasgow, on the 3d of 
January 1746. 

Rested in mind as well as in body, the Prince 
was as much refreshed as his troops by the repose 
he enjoyed at Glasgow. Devoted to his person, the 
Highlanders took fresh courage when they saw him 
smile again. One piece of bad news, however, 
reached Charles Edward while there, and that was 
the sad fate of those devoted men whom he had left 
behind him (so uselessly) to guard Carlisle. He 
had left a garrison there in spite of all advice to the 
contrary, fondly imagining it might hold that town 
till he once more marched southwards, though, when 
he had returned to Scotland, Charles Edward soon 
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abandoned the idea of going back in the face of large 
armies advancing against him ; but then it was too 
late to save the Carlisle garrison, for by that time 
their fate was fixed and beyond recall. 

The men who had so devotedly volunteered to 
remain behind after the Prince evacuated Carlisle 
were about 300 in number, and consisted of the 
English regiment raised at Manchester, besides a 
few Lowlanders, and some French and Irish. 
Charles Edward left them ten pieces of cannon ; 
and when he and his Highlanders marched out, had 
publicly thanked them for their faithful devotion to 
his service. 

The small band watched their comrades depart 
from the city walls. Before Charles Edward had 
been gone many days the Duke of Cumberland 
invested the place. The governor of Carlisle Castle 
determined to surrender to King George's army. 
In vain the gallant Captain Townley besought him 
to let him and his 300 men hold out a few days 
longer (believing that they might make better terms 
by a long resistance) ; he was not to be persuaded, 
but sent a message to the Duke offering to capitulate. 
The answer returned was * that they should not be 
put to the sword, but reserved for King George's 
pleasure.' 

Believing that their lives would be saved, the 
garrison marched out, and gave up the city to the 
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English troops. The Duke*s promises ended in 
mere words. When he returned to London it was 
decided 'that faith need not be kept with rebels.' 
Twelve of the officers were hung, and most of the 
300 who composed the garrison died in prison. 

The Prince's apparent cruelty in leaving so 
gallant a body of men to brave the perils of an 
encounter with so unequal a foe, is the greatest blot 
upon his character in 1745. 

After quitting Glasgow the Pretender determined 
to besiege Stirling Castle. 

The Duke of Cumberland was no longer in com- 
mand of King George's army. The Government 
believed that England was threatened on its southern 
coast by a French fleet, and his presence was therefore 
needed there to command the army nearer London. 

When the Duke of Cumberland was recalled, he 
nominated General Hawley as his successor in com- 
mand of the army in the north, to replace Marshal 
Wade, who was getting old and past such arduous 
duties. A more detestable general could not have 
been selected, for he was hated for his cruelty even 
by his own soldiers. 

He despised the Highlanders ; and had often 
said (before he was appointed to succeed the Duke) 
that, ' if he had but two regiments of horse, he would 
soon ride over the whole Highland army !' 

He lived to find out how valiant and brave was 
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the foe that he scorned. He delighted in sights 
hateful to more generous minds. He had fought 
under his royal patron in Flanders. 

A deserter was once hung up before the Gene- 
ral's window during that campaign. The surgeons 
attached to the army wished to dissect the corpse ; 
but Hawley refused to allow its removal, saying, 
as he did so, that he ' wished to hang up the skeleton 
in the guard-room !' 

As soon as this odious general and army reached 
Edinburgh, he ordered gibbets to be put up, to be 
in readiness for hanging prisoners, and desired the 
attendance of common hangmen with the army. 
Such brutality of character was not likely to endear 
him to an English soldiery, and they nicknamed him 
the * Lord Chief-Justice.* 

General Hawley was in Edinburgh when he first 
heard of the Pretender's intention of besieging 
Stirling Castle. He felt so thorough a contempt 
for Charles Edward's rough and undisciplined troops 
that he would not wait for reinforcements from 
England, but marched at once to meet him. He 
boasted confidently of raising the siege. It was 
about the 13th of January 1746, that his cavalry, 
under General Huske, preceded him to Linlithgow, 
from which place a party of Highlanders retreated 
at his approach. 

By the 17th of that month, almost all General 
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Hawley*s army (reinforced by a great number of 
the Campbell clan) were encamped north-west of 
Falkirk. The English army was about 8000, the 
Pretender's 9000 strong ; for, on his route to Stirling, 
the latter had been joined by Lord John Drummond, 
with men and engineers from France, and a detach- 
ment of troops under Lord Lewis Gordon. This 
latter body included 400 of the Mackintosh clan. 

Their chieftain was in favour of King George's 
dynasty. He even took up arms against the Pre- 
tender ; but his wife was a Jacobite. She was young 
and high-spirited ; and while Mackintosh of Mackin- 
tosh was loyal to the reigning house, she got a 
regiment of the clan together, and led it to Perth, 
where Lord Strathallan was assembling all the clans 
favourable to the Stuarts. 

In consequence of such spirited conduct this lady 
was called * Colonel Anne.* Later her husband was 
taken prisoner, and his wife was present when he 
was* brought into the Jacobite camp. She merely 
said, ' Your servant, captain ;' while he as briefly 
replied, * Your servant, colonel.' 

Stirling Castle was commanded by General 
Blakeney. Charles Edward was anxious to take 
that fortress, in order to open a safe communication 
between the Highlands and Lowland country. 

The town itself was small ; but its population of 
5000 were induced to undertake its defence by 
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General Blakeney's promise of admitting them into 
the castle if the city should be taken. 

The walls were old and dilapidated ; and when 
Prince Charles invested it on the Sth of January 
1745, his battering engines threatened soon to de- 
molish those means of defence. Next day Stirling 
surrendered, and the Highland army marched in, 
and summoned the castle to yield itself up to 
their demands. Governor Blakeney replied, 'That 
he meant to die as he had lived, a man of 
honour ; and that he should defend his post to the 
last' 

When Lord George Murray heard that General 
Hawley was on his march to Stirling, he resolved to 
do all he could to frustrate his plans. The Jacobite 
chieftains met in council, when it was determined to 
leave a small party to continue the siege, while the 
main portion gave the English battle before they 
reached Stirling. 

An ancient forest divided the two armies. The 
morning of the day on which the Chevalier had 
determined to attack the English forces arrived. By 
a ruse of that skilful leader. Lord George Murray, 
Charles Edward and a great part of the High- 
landers managed to get southwards of their enemy's 
camp, while another party, advancing on the Falkirk 
side, led the English to believe the attack was to 
come from the contrary direction. A violent tempest 
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arose as the Scottish army moved on. Their move- 
ments took the English totally by surprise. General 
Hawley was breakfasting with the Countess Kil- 
marnock at Callander House, and would not for a 
moment believe that the rebels would *dare' to 
attack his troops. Indeed, when it was discovered 
that the Highlanders were actually marching, he 
still scouted the idea of an attack ; he and his 
troops reposed in fancied security. At last he con- 
descended to leave the Countess's board, and rode 
off to his camp in a violent storm of rain. 

All that time Charles Edward was occupied in 
guiding his troops to a place called Falkirk Muir ; 
and General Hawley perceived, too late, how great 
an error he had fallen into in permitting Charles 
to get possession of high ground. He ordered his 
cavalry to anticipate the Prince's occupation of the 
muir ; and while the dragoons rode hurriedly on, 
the infantry marched quickly after them. The very 
elements were that headstrong commander's foes. 
The wind blew in his soldiers' faces as they struggled 
up rising ground ; but Prince Charles had so placed 
his men, that they had the blast behind, and not in 
front of their intrepid ranks. 

The ground on which those two forces met was 
an irregular surface of wild heath, rising every here 
and there into peaky land ; and they met on the top 
of a broad ridge of one such eminence, divided in 
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the middle by a deep ravine, separating the rival 
troops. 

How numerous and gallant were the clans who 
composed the Prince's army ! In the following 
chapter we shall read more about them in detail, 
and learn more of the ' Highland rabble,' as Hawley 
so scornfully called those Macgregors, Clanranalds, 
Glengarrys, Camerons, Frasers, and Macphersons, 
and under the gallant Lord George Murray, led by 
him on foot, the Macdonalds of Keppoch. 

Fancy what we should feel in the present day 
even to read of such an encounter between armies 
composed of Scotch and English soldiers ! We 
ought to rejoice that we are not called on to decide 
which party to belong to, and that civil war does 
not, in our days, place those who speak the same 
language, and live under the same laws, in hostility 
to each*other. 

The Jacobite army marched to its position about 
eleven in the morning ; but it was about four in the 
afternoon of that stormy wintry day that the battle' 
of Falkirk was fought. 

Lord George Murray forbade the Highlanders' 
right wing to fire till he gave the signal. The battle 
began between his men, the Macdonalds of Keppoch, 
and three regiments of English dragoons, under 
General Ligonicr. When he at last gave them the 
signdX to fire, King George's troops were instantly 
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routed, and a general flight took place. One regi- 
ment alone stood its ground. It was led by a brave 
officer named Whitney. He recognised among the 
Highlanders* ranks an old friend, called John Roy 
Stuart 

'Ha!' he cried out, 'you are there! We shall 
soon be up with you I' 

' You are welcome when you do come,' was Stuart's 
answer ; ' and shall have a warm reception.' 

At the very moment that he was speaking, Whit- 
ney was shot dead. 

The regiment that he commanded behaved with 
unavailing bravery. They fought well ; but the 
greater number of King George's dragoons fled 
like cowards ; and the small handful who behaved 
like English soldiers were soon cut down by the 
Highlanders' dirks. 

Lord George Murray tried to arrest the Mac- 
donald ardour ; but he could not control the fury 
with which, throwing away their fire-arms, they 
pursued the flying foe. 

At one moment, owing to the braver conduct of 
Hawley's other wing, the fortunes of the day seemed 
still uncertain. 

Encouraged by Hawley, who showed no want 'of 
courage, three regiments stood their ground, and 
dispersed their Highland foes ; but their short 
triumph only lasted for a few minutes. Led on 
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by Prince Charles, the second line of the Jacobite 
force advanced, and compelled the English to 
retreat. 

Had the Highlanders pursued them to Linlithgow, 
the whole army might have been put to the sword ; 
but Lord John Drummond, who had seen the Eng- 
lish fight at Fontenoy, would not believe they were 
really flying. 

'Surely it is a feint!' he exclaimed; and the 
Highlanders therefore remained waiting, uncertain 
how to act, but in possession of the field of battle, 
where 400 of their enemies lay dead or dying, until 
the Prince's scouts brought sure intelligence of the 
English retreat. 

Charles witnessed the battle from a piece of 
rising ground, still called 'Charlie's Hill,' until he 
advanced, as I have described, in command of the 
second line. The battle of Falkirk is said to have 
been fought and won in twenty minutes. When it 
was over, the Highlanders found it difficult to realize 
that King George's well-disciplined troops had be- 
haved with so much cowardice, and kept asking in 
Gaelic, ' Where are the soldiers } What has become 
of them r 

Lord George Murray pursued the English army 
(as soon as it was quite certain that their flight was 
not a ruse) towards Falkirk. His officers urged him 
to rest for a time at the foot of a hill, to take shelter 
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from the heavy rain still streaming down from the 
skies. He saw that no time was to be lost. ' Let 
them not rally/ he cried, 'to line the house-tops, 
or clean their g^ns ! I will either lie to-night in 
Falkirk or in Paradise !* 

At that very moment the Prince came up. He, 
too, urged that Lord George Murray's troops should 
at once enter Falkirk ; but his chieftains persuaded 
the Prince himself to remain behind, until two 
gentlemen, disguised as peasants, had returned from 
Falkirk, where they had been sent for tidings of 
the enemy. When they came. Lord George Murray 
marched on, leaving the Prince at a house close to 
the hill. When the troops were starting, it was dis- 
covered that the pipers had all lost their bagpipes. 
The pipers were accustomed, after stimulating the 
clans on by the wailing strains of their instruments, 
to entrust them to boys, while they themselves 
joined in the fray. These boys had all disappeared. 

The two gentlemen who had gone into Falkirk in 
disguise told the Prince, when they came back, that 
General Hawley had evacuated that place, after 
ordering his tents to be burnt 

Three detachments of the Highlanders, under 
Cameron of Lochiel, Lord Ogilvie, Roy Stuart, 
and other chieftains, followed Lord George Murray 
into Falkirk, which they found completely deserted 
by the English troops. Before long the leaders 
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heard that there was no longer any reason to doubt 
the fact that General Hawley and all his troops 
were flying to Edinburgh. Then, and not till then, 
was it considered safe for the once more victorious 
Pretender to enter Falkirk. 

The heavens were still dark and lowering, and 
the rain still descended in torrents as he rode into 
the town by torchlight, and was led to a lodg- 
ing in one of the best mansions in the place. It 
belonged to a Mrs. Grahame, the widow of a physi- 
cian ; but although considered a good house, the 
room occupied by the Prince was only twelve feet 
square, and he was compelled to use it for the 
double purpose of a sleeping and dining room. 

About 1500 of the Highlanders accompanied 
Charles into Falkirk, and stayed there on the night 
of the victory. 

Several brave and gallant English officers were 
among the slain ; and as many as a hundred 
prisoners were taken. . The English standards, 
ammunition, and baggage were found in Hawley's 
camp, which would not burn, on account of the 
rain, and the Highlanders secured, with glee, 600 
muskets, seven pieces of cannon, and a large quantity 
of powder that was also found in the English quarters. 
One's mind revolts at the dreadful manner in which 
Prince Charles Edward's ignorant but brave soldiers 
behaved to the lifeless bodies of the slain. 
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They stripped the dead corpses (distinguishable 
from the clansmen by the broadsword gashes on their 
limbs), and threw the carcases into a huge pit, which 
was dug by the country people as a common grave. 

Prince Charles only lost thirty-two men in this 
battle, with 120 wounded. He took a great many 
prisoners, one of whom, an Irishman, was overheard 
muttering to his companions, ' On my soul, if Charlie 
goes on in this way. Prince Frederick will never be 
King George!* 

The news of Hawley*s defeat again carried con- 
sternation and alarm throughout England ; for, after 
the Prince's retirement from Derby, all who were 
attached to the reigning house had looked on the 
rebellion as virtually quelled. General Hawley 
retreated, or rather fled, first to Linlithgow, where 
he deliberately ordered the royal palace to be burnt 
that it might not shelter Prince Charles, and thence 
to Edinburgh, where he attempted to put the best 
appearance possible on his defeat, by laying the 
blame of his disasters on the storm, and solaced 
his own bitter feelings by signal acts of brutality. 
He hung up several of his own soldiers, on trivial 
pretences, on the two gibbets that he had erected 
for rebels, and would not suffer their bodies to be 
cut down till sunset. Only one gallant Highlander 
had had the misfortune to be taken prisoner by 
Hawley. 
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This was one Major Macdonald, who had mis- 
taken Hawley's right wing for Lord John Drum- 
mond's division. He was among his enemies — 
who, at sight of his white cockade, raised the cry 
of ' Here's a rebel ! here's a rebel !' — ^before he dis- 
covered his error. His life was spared, in defiance 
of General Huske's wish to give no quarter ; while, 
bound in cords, he was carried off in Hawley's 
train. Although Prince Charles Edward had gained 
a victory, it turned out to be but a fruitless one 
as regarded his future success. Dissensions were 
rife among his chieftains, and desertions from his 
standard were daily taking place, the common High- 
landers going off home to their mountains to enjoy 
their plunder ; while such defections were increased 
by an unfortunate accident at Falkirk the very 'day 
after the battle. One of the Clanranald men was 
cleaning his musket at an open window, and, 
thinking he had extracted the ball, he fired it 
off. Unfortunately it was double loaded. The 
last ball in the barrel hit the young son of Glen- 
garry, who happened to be standing below the 
house. 

He died, and his clansmen determined to avenge 
him by taking the Clanranald's life, although with 
his dying breath their young chieftain begged that 
such a bloodthirsty idea should not be carried 
out The chieftain of the Clanranald clan was 
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disciplined troops, were more numerous. Agricola 
found that his soldiers had the advantage over the 
Celtic warriors, owing to the shortness of their 
swords and the largeness of their shields ; yet he 
lost so many of his army that he was fain to retreat, 
and abandon the conquest of the land of those 
northern mountaineers. Successive Roman em- 
perors also attempted, and failed, to conquer the de- 
scendants of the ancient Celts. There was another 
Roman emperor, Antoninus, who despatched a 
general, named Lollius Urbicus, to subdue the 
country behind the Grampians. This general 
erected a great wall between the Firths of the 
Clyde and Forth, which is said to have been 
thirty-six miles long, twenty feet high, and as 
many thick. There was a deep ditch on one side 
of this huge rampart which was filled with water. 
To guard the wall, the Romans erected several 
forts, which were about two English miles distant 
from each other; and the wall must have been a 
marvel of the skill and perseverance with which 
the legions of the Roman emperor laboured, in 
order to carry out his general's orders. It was 
called by a word signifying strength, * Grym's 
Dyke.' But the Romans found that even this 
mighty wall, and a long line of forts, were totally 
ineffectual to conquer these savage but brave Cale- 
donians, and in the year A.D. 170 they abandoned 
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all their conquests north of the wall, and left the 
tribes to enjoy their mountains without further 
molestation from their legions. The next Roman 
emperor who attempted their conquest was Severus. 
He led the vast army, that attempted once more 
the conquest of the north, to the field in person ; 
but the attempt failed, and the land behind ' Mons 
Grampius,' as the Roman historians style the Gram- 
pians, remained unsubdued. Severus was driven 
back to the plains with great loss. The Romans, 
as you of course know, finally abandoned Great 
Britain, after having occupied it for 500 years, in 
A.D. 446. After the retirement of the Romans from 
Britain, the Lowlanders and Highlanders were called 
Scots and Picts. For a long time divided into 
tribes, the Scots, who were the mountaineers, waged 
war on the Picts, who were the inhabitants of the 
plains. They were distinct nations, and hostile 
to each other, not only in war, but in all their 
ideas, manners, and customs; but, A.D. 843, they 
were united under one king. As late as 1066 
Gaelic was spoken at the Scottish court ; but when 
Edgar Etheling's sister espoused Malcolm III., King 
of Scotland, Saxon superseded the Gaelic language 
at court. 

But before the union of the two nations there 
is a great deal that is highly interesting in the 
history of the Caledonians. To make you under- 
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stand it as well as I can in so brief a chapter, I 
will divide the early history of the Scots and Picts 
into two periods — the Pictish period, from 446 to 
843, that is, from the evacuation of Britain by the 
Romans, to the union of the two crowns under 
one king ; and the Scottish period, from 843 to 
1097. The first period includes two events of 
great importance, the first being the migration 
and settlement in Argyleshire of a branch of the 
Celtic tribe from Ireland, which took place A.D. 
503 ; and secondly, the conversion of the Cale- 
donians to Christianity. When the Romans aban- 
doned Britain, the Caledonians were governed by a 
chieftain named Drust, who was so brave a warrior 
that he was called ' Drust of the hundred battles.' 

There were also two tribes of Celts in Ireland 
who had settled in Ulster, and the more powerful 
of the two were called ' Cruithne ' or * Cruithnich ' 
— meaning 'eaters of com.' This settlement of 
Celts is supposed to have originally emigrated to 
Ireland from North Britain, and it appears, as far 
as historians can make out from the obscurity of 
the annals of the Pictish period, that the Celtic 
tribe in Ireland had always kept up a friendly feel- 
ing towards' those who claimed the same origin as 
themselves in Scotland. The two Scoto-Irish Celtic 
tribes quarrelled much with each other; but the 
' Cruithne ' were protected by the kings of Ireland. 
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In A.D. 503 the Caledonians were governed by 
a king named Drest-Gurtinoch, a descendant of 
' Drust of the hundred battles ;' and during his 
reign three brothers, named Lorn, Fergus, and 
Ang^s, migrated from a tract of land in the north- 
east of Ireland, that had been given by an Irish 
king to one of his generals, and was called Dalriada, 
to a promontory of North Britain, now called Can- 
tyre, but which the colonists denominated ' Ceantir,' 
or headland. If you look at the map, you will see 
that this part of Scotland is very near the Irish 
coast These three brothers brought very few fol- 
lowers with them ; but they were soon followed by 
others of the Dalriads, as their tribe was called, 
and then they divided their territory into three 
portions : Fergus took Cantyre, Lorn took Lorn, 
and called it after himself, Angus another portion ; 
and the three brothers founded three great families. 
They were Christians before they migrated to 
Scotland, and their patron saint was a prelate of 
great fame, to whom several churches in Argyle 
and Ayrshire were dedicated. He was called St 
Ciaran. However, the three princes, although they 
had the blessings of the light of Christianity among 
them, did not attempt the conversion of the Cale- 
donians, who were still in a state of pagan dark- 
ness, till about A.D. 563, during the reign of Galam, 
another Pictish king, when a monk who was called 
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St Columba, of extraordinary piety (and what is 
not always its companion, high birth, for he was a 
cousin of the Celtic kings of the Scoto-Irish tribes), 
determined to try and convert the Caledonians. 
When he joined the Scoto-Irish colony that had 
been founded by the three brothers in Argyleshire, 
he *cast his holy eyes around him for a suitable 
spot on which to erect a monastery/ He found 
close to Mull a little island, called simply * I ;' but 
the monks changed its name into ' lona,' and that 
spot became famous throughout the world. St 
Columba's collie was destined not only to con- 
vert the Ignorant Caledonians, but to give refine- 
ment and learning to the most barbarous period 
of history. When St Columba took possession 
of it, it was a desert island. He settled there 
with twelve followers. For two years they did 
nothing but erect huts and build a church for the 
missionaries who were to convert the Picts. St 
Columba kept his twelve followers hard at work ; 
and the only recreation that the pious saint per- 
mitted them, when tired of manual labour, was to 
copy out the Scriptures, and translate them from 
the Latin or Vulgate. You see we owe a great 
deal to the monks of old. St Columba then 
started on his mission. He first converted King 
Bridei, who then reigned (A.D. 556) over the Picts. 
The king's conversion was followed by that of his 
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subjects. St. Columba went about converting the 
Pictish people, and established monasteries in every 
direction. They were subject to the first one 
founded by him in the little island of lona. St 
Columba died in 597, after having spent all his 
long life in works of instruction and conversion. 
The monastery founded by him in lona became 
a famous seat of learning ; and tradition affirms 
that in the eighth century, during Charlemagne's 
reign, Caledonian professors were sent for to pre- 
side over French and Italian schools, so famous 
had the college become. The monks changed 
its name from lona to ' I-columb-cil ' — ^that is, 
the ' Retreat of St. Columba,' — afterwards cor- 
rupted into Icolmkill. You will hear more of lona 
in this chapter. King Bridei, the first Christian 
king of the Picts, died A.D. 695, after a reign of 
one-and-twenty years. In 836 the long line of 
Pictish kings passed away, when King Kenneth, 
who was descended from those Irish Celts who 
had emigrated to Argyle from Ulster, wrested 
the sceptre from King Wred, the last Pictish mo- 
narch, and began what is called the Scoto-Irish 
line — a dynasty that lasted till 1097, after the 
Norman conquest of England. Kenneth changed 
the seat of government from Inverlochy to Aber- 
nethy ; and in the year 1066, in Malcolm Ceanmore's 
reign, the court was removed to Dunfermline. The 
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Highlands being then unprotected by the presence 
of the Scottish kings, were given up to anarchy 
and violence, and in consequence their chiefs were 
obliged to establish courts to determine questions 
of right and wrong, that could not be referred to 
the more distant rulers of the land. The authority 
of the Highland chiefs over their clans soon became 
paramount to that of the Scottish kings ; and their 
country being separated by the Grampian range 
from the Lowlands, the Highlanders acquired pecu- 
liarities of character and customs, and soon learnt 
to look on the dwellers on the plain country as 
Saxons and strangers. 

Like their Celtic ancestors, the Highlanders who 
followed Prince Charlie in 1745 so gladly to the 
field, were a tall, hardy, and robust people. It was 
considered a reproach, even to a woman, to be short 
of stature ; and no doubt their peculiar dress and 
their free use of cold water helped to make them a 
fine vigorous race. They were so used to sleep out 
in the open air, that they despised the tents that 
Prince Charles provided for their use during the 
rebellion ; and were used to dip their plaids, before 
they lay down, in cold water, to make the woollen 
garment less pervious to the wind. 

The history of the Highland garb is rather ob- 
scure. The earliest Highlanders are described *as 
going almost naked, with painted waistcoats, and a 
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sort of woollen covering variously coloured/ which 
was> of course, the plaid. The bright colours of 
their plaids were adapted, not only to please the 
eye, but to distinguish the clans or tribes from 
each other. The ' Breacan-feile,' as it i^'as called, or 
chequered covering, was originally the Highlander's 
garb. It was a piece of tartan, arranged so as to 
fall down to the middle of the knee-joints, being 
fastened round the loins with a leathern belt, and 
the upper part so arranged as to leave the right 
arm free, being fastened over the left shoulder by 
a brooch or pin. The Highland brooches were often 
enriched with precious stones. When made of silver, 
they were engraved with mottoes, that carried some 
allegorical or hidden meaning with them. As this 
' Breacan-feile' had no pockets, the Highlander's garb 
was incomplete without its sporaUy which was a purse 
made of goats' skin or leather, and, if its wearer were 
rich, ornamented with silver appendages and tassels. 

The sporan was fastened in front, and was divided 
into several compartments, one of which held a 
clansman's money, the other his shot, a third his 
watch. When tartan was first introduced into the 
Highlands, is a disputed point ; but the tradition 
among mountaineers is, that both the trews — 
' breachan-na-feal ' — and the philibeg were the 
ancient dress of their ancestors. 

The trews were breeches and stockings all in one. 
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They fitted closely to the legs, and were always 
made of tartan. They were worn by gentlemen on 
horseback when they travelled. Stockings and shoes 
were* unknown in the Highlands till lately. Most 
of the clansmen went barefooted ; but others wore a 
kind of sandal, which was made of coarse untanned 
leather. It fitted the shape of the foot, and was kept 
together by leathern thongs. Their stockings were 
not knitted, but were made also of tartan, and kept 
up by very gay broad garters. Of course the High- 
land garb differed according to the taste and means 
of its wearer. It was completed by a bonnet, a 

dirk, and a knife and fork stuck in the side of the 

« 

sheath. Highland gentlemen usually wore feathers 
in their bonnets, which varied in shape. The lower 
orders did not wear feathers, but sported in their 
place tufts of heather or oak. Their waistcoats and 
short coats were also ornamented according to taste 
and means ; and the large silver buttons that, in 
common with other ornaments, adorned their coats, 
were often handed down from father to son, and 
were looked upon as signifying good lineage. 

These buttons were very large in size and heavy 
in weight ; consequently, if a clansman had the 
misfortune to be taken prisoner in battle, their value 
was sometimes useful to ransom him. And, for the 
same reason, those able to afford gold chains often 
wore them round their necks. 
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One would think that a Highlander, who wore 
so scanty a garb as the kilt, and was so hardy and 
robust in his habits, would have been indifferent to 
the decoration of his outward man. But such was 
by no means the case. From a very early period 
the Highlanders appear to have delighted in setting 
off their persons to advantage ; and if they had 
good wives, it was their especial care to prepare the 
materials for their husbands' garb. A clansman did 
not disdain to be a cooper, carpenter, or shoemaker ; 
but the occupations of a tailor or a weaver he looked 
upon with contempt. 

The Highland women wore sleeves of scarlet 
cloth, richly trimmed with gold lace and silver 
buttons, similar to those of the men. The plaid, 
that, in common with their men relations, was a 
Highland maiden's or woman's costume, was fastened 
by rich brooches or buckles of silver over their 
bosoms, and hung down almost to their feet. It 
was generally a white plaid that women wore, that 
was confined round their waists by leathern belts, 
studded with silver pieces. The silver buckles of 
former days may still be seen in Scotland, preserved 
by ancient families as relics of the past. 

Of course every one knows that there are different 

tartans, and that almost every clan has its own. 

Most of them are very beautiful, both in colour and 

f ^irang'ement of the 'sets' or pattern. They are 
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bright, but seldom gaudy; and it was a clever 
Highland housewife's especial care to preserve the 
peculiar set of her husband's tartan, that he might 
be known as belonging to his own particular clan. 

The system of clanship originated when the Scot- 
tish kings removed their court from the Highlands 
to the Lowlands ; and it has endured, in a greater or 
lesser degree, down from the days of Malcolm Cean- 
more to our own. No doubt there were often chiefs 
so cruel and arbitrary as to alienate that devoted 
attachment and obedience that it was part of a 
Highlander's nature to feel to the head of his clan ; 
and there are instances when the tribe were com- 
pelled to depose their leaders, and transfer their 
allegiance ; but, in general, fidelity on the one 
hand was met by condescension and kindness on 
the other, and the quarrels of their chief were 
adopted as their own. Highlanders were honest, 
brave, and true. They were good husbands, good 
fathers, and good sons. Even in the present day, 
when those bright qualities, common to all moun- 
tain people, have been tarnished by contact with 
travellers and the progress of civilisation, there is 
no finer race than the Highlanders of Scotland, 
not even excepting the inhabitants of the Tyrol 
and Switzerland. They loved their country with 
an enthusiasm that no distance from it ever effaced, 
nor time could extinguish. Besides such a rooted 
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attachment to his own country, a clansman's predi- 
lection for his birth-place was a leading feature 
in his character. To die in his birth-place was his 
principal wish when he knew his race was done, 
and his last hour was coming ; and as the prospect 
of death was wisely looked on by a Highlander as 
a subject to be calmly contemplated, not shunned, 
as is too often done by even wise people, it was 
nothing extraordinary for an ' honourable death ' to 
be considered in the light of a friendly sentiment, 
and ' an easy departure ' was often given as a toast 
at festive meetings. 

Hospitality was a virtue shared by the High- 
landers in common with all the Scotch. No 
stranger ever entered the meanest hut, or High- 
land mansion, without knowing that a hearty 
welcome would be given him. ' Given to hospi- 
tality,' indeed, were the Highlanders, and they 
loved all occasions of feasting and merriment 
Weddings were always great Highland festivals. 
Young and old eagerly accepted the invitations 
that it was customary for the affianced couple to 
give, in person, weeks before the marriage was to 
take place. In return for the visits paid on the 
occasion, those who were invited gave substantial 
presents, such as provisions of all kinds ; and their 
marriage gifts often made the young couple very 
comfortable for years to come. When the day 
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arrived, it was usual for the bridegroom and his 
friends, and the bride and hers, to pay a series of 
early morning calls, to remind the invited guests not 
to forget their engagement The shrill notes of the 
bagpipe were sounded as the bride and bridegroom 
sat down to two separate tables, each with their own 
friends ; for it was considered more fitting that the 
happy couple should not meet on the marriage day 
till they had been united. Dinner over, they 
formed a procession to the clergyman's house, 
'with streamers flying, and pipers playing,' and 
then the ceremony was performed. Marriages 
generally took place in the after part of the day. 

A Highlander's property consisted in his flocks. 
The cattle fed on poor herbage, but, nevertheless, 
throve well. The common people lived chiefly on 
milk in the summer, and on the fish and game 
that abounded, in those primitive times, in the lakes 
and forests of their mountain land. Privations 
were borne with patience and fortitude ; and that 
single-minded people well knew how to practise 
the best of virtues — ' endurance.' No absence from 
his native land ever altered a Highlander's sense of 
duty to his parents. Highland fathers expected, 
and sons and children gladly gave, not as a burden, 
but as a pleasurable duty, pecuniary assistance in 
old age. 

Honesty was the rule, not the exception, in the 
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Highlands. It was thought a crime to be a bank- 
rupt ; and those who could not pay what they owed 
were forced to wear sad-coloured garments, and 
were avoided and shunned. The constant feuds 
that necessarily arose in a limited community 
between the different clans, served to keep alive 
the military character of the Highlanders. When 
two clans quarrelled, the usual way of making war 
was to carry off the enemy's flocks and herds. The 
Lowlands were constantly subjected to hostile in- 
cursions ; and it was not thought dishonest to rob 
a Lowlander, or any hostile clan, though theft was 
totally unknown among themselves. Every head 
of a clan was entitled to the implicit fidelity and 
obedience of tlie rest of the tribe. The head of it 
was its chief, and he generally united in his own 
person the relations of leader, judge, and landlord. 
His word was law, his authority absolute ; and he 
had but to summon his followers to the place of 
rendezvous, when he needed their warlike assistance, 
to feel sure that not one would fail him. Each 
clan generally had a fixed place of meeting, and 
their chief was, of course, always their leader. 
After him came the oldest cadet of his family, who 
commanded the right wing in battle, and then 
followed the other ^ gentlemen * of the chiefs family 
according to their relationship to him. The stan- 
dard-bearer's office was usually handed down in 
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some particular family from father to son. The 
mountaineers were summoned, in times of war, by- 
means of the ' fiery cross/ This was two pieces of 
wood in the form of a cross — one en^ was burnt 
or burning, the other had attached to it a piece of 
blood-stained linen. Shouting the war-cry of their 
chief, two messengers bore it along at full speed as 
the warlike signal, calling out where the clansmen 
were to meet, if there was no fixed place of meeting. 
In 1745 one chief raised his people in three hours 
by means of the ^ fiery cross,' or 'tarie,* as it was 
also called, although they were scattered over a dis- 
trict of thirty-one miles. Each clan had its own 
' slogan,' or war-cry, and its own peculiar badge. 

Sir Walter Scott has described how, at the given 
signal, every clan was ready to obey their chiefs 
summons to the field of battle. 

* He whistled shrill. 
And he was answered from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew ; 
Instant, through copse and heath arose, 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows. 

* On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 

« The rushes and the wiUow wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife.' 



4 
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The chief generally lived among his followers. 
He was looked upon by them as their leader in 
battle, and their friend in times of peace. His castle 
was open to all ; and the younger sons of his family 
were a kind of sub-chiefs, who held their land from 
the head of the clan, but were heads, in their turn, 
over their own part of the tribe. The splendour of 
a chief consisted in the number of his followers ; his 
only distinction in garb was the feather in his bon- 
net ; and although the poorest of his clan were sure 
of a kind word and a welcome at his castle, his 
condescension never led to their forgetting that he 
was their ruler, and that they were his dependents. 
Rent was generally paid in kind. The clansmen 
of any one race always considered their tribe 
superior to any other. The attachment that they 
felt, and the fidelity that they practised towards 
one whom they looked upon as their only ruler, was 
strengthened by the feeling that he and they were 
sprung from the same stock. The line of kindred 
from which they were descended bare the same 
name as their chiefs ; and though his power might 
be arbitrary, submission to it was easier when 
they reflected that their progenitors had fought, 
centuries before their time, by the side of his an- 
cestors ; and when it was a question of obedience 
or self-sacrifice, the first always carried the day. 
This fidelity was the reason that, with a reward 
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of thousands attached to the betrayal of Prince 
Charles Edward when lurking in the Highlands, 
no Highlander was found capable of the deed. 
They looked on the cause of the exiled family 
as that of their chiefs, and the feeling was 
strengthened by the remembrance that, while 
Oliver Cromwell and William ill. had adopted 
measures to lower their freedom and indepen- 
dence, the rule of the Stuarts was that which their 
fathers had fought for and obeyed. The military 
spirit of the Highlanders was also fostered by the 
bards, whose duty it was to keep up the traditions 
of each' clan, and who fostered the Highlanders' 
natural superstition by reciting in their songs old 
legends that told of the power of second sight, and 
the danger of disregarding omens in battle. The 
order of bards was very ancient, and dated from 
the Celts. Their place in society was highly im- 
portant The Gaelic tribes were always passionately 
addicted to music and dancing, and delighted in the 
warlike notes of the bagpipe, and were also agile 
in dancing. Pipes and fiddles were indispensable 
at weddings, harvest homes, and all kinds of holi- 
day and merry-making ; but also as acceptable 
at funerals, when the pipers played 'laments' for 
their departed friends and relations, or sang solemn 
songs to remind the living that, in order that they 

might not be forgotten, their deeds must imitate 

M 
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those who had died an honourable death. The 
order of bards dates from the times of the Gauls 
and Britons, who carried their ^ Parasites ' or bards 
with them to battle, to sing their praises and recite 
their valorous deeds. The bards of the ancient 
Scots and the Welsh all sprang from the same 
stock, the Druids. Before there were any libraries 
in Scotland, the bards* memories enabled them to 
chronicle the history of their own time, and to im- 
part it to their successors. King Edward I. tried to 
extirpate the bardic order in Wales, because he 
found that they encouraged by their strains the 
natives of that land to resistance against his 
foreign yoke. 

Formerly there was no great Highland family 
without its own bard. The last Scotch bard died in 
1726, and the order is now extinct. Music was 
considered a necessary branch of a bard's education ; 
and Gaelic music was simple, tender, and expressive. 
There was martial music, and the plaintive or 
sorrowful ; the first being inspiriting and rapid, the 
last slow and solemn, such as the 'coronach,' a 
name given to funeral laments or luUabys, intended 
to calm the mind to repose. All Caledonians loved 
singing as much as more modern Highlanders. 
They sang to their harps, while cutting down the 
ripe fields of wheat with their sickles, rowing on the 
sea, or milking the cows of their herds. The songs 
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that they had learnt at their mother's knee, they, in 
their turn, taught their own children, and in that 
way the national melodies of the Highlands were 
transmitted from father to son, and served to feed 
that passionate love of their native land, which a 
Highlander shares with all mountain people. Their 
instruments were harps and bagpipes ; but the harp 
was soon superseded by the bagpipe. There were, 
nevertheless, several celebrated Highland harpers ; 
in ancient times a chief's household had its own 
harper as well as its bard. 

The bagpipe is a very ancient instrument, and 
was in use among the Trojans, the Greeks, and the 
Romans ; indeed it is said to have been introduced 
among the Celtic inhabitants of the Highlands by 
the latter nation. It is now peculiarly the High- 
lander's national instrument The effect of its music 
on a Highlander's mind is almost fabulous. It 
reminds him, when in exile, of his distant home, and 
incites him, a soldier, to deeds of valour, by bringing 
to his remembrance how often his forefathers have 
fought to its war-blast Harsh and discordant as 
it may seem to our Saxon ears, there is no other 
instrument in the world that has such power over a 
Highlander's feelings, whether it cheers him on to 
victory in battle, or sounds some sad lament over 
the fallen and wounded. 

The principal bond of union between the High- 
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landers and the Stuarts was religion. The northern 
people of Scotland were cheerful, and did not like 
the long sour faces of the Lowlanders, when they 
discussed religious matters. A Highlander's own 
faith was simple and sincere; he could not under- 
stand how a Roman Catholic could persecute the 
Protestant, or the contrary way. It was, therefore, 
more natural to Highlanders to be Cavaliers than 
Roundheads. Among them were sects of all kinds ; 
the principal creeds that were followed in the High- 
lands being the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
some among the gentry were Episcopalians. Like 
all simple people, a Highlander's religion was more 
practical than doctrinal. He did not like to talk 
much about sacred matters, but he applied its 
maxims to his daily conduct, and had a strict moral 
code of his own as to what was right and wrong, 
from which he seldom swerved in practice. Added 
to such a simple faith, their minds were rendered 
more devout by their poetry, traditions, and super- 
stitions. They believed that if an evil deed were 
committed, its consequences must descend to the 
third and fourth generation. No repentance could 
efface the curse. In a previous chapter I briefly 
told you of the cruel and treacherous massacre of 
Glencoe. There was a Highland gentleman who 
was out in Havannah in 177 1. He was descended 
from the Laird of Glenlyon, who, after accepting 
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Glencoe's hospitality, had carried out the treacher- 
ous or3ers of William the Third's government. 

Colonel Campbell, in the course, of his military- 
duty, was obliged to superintend a soldier's execu- 
tion. The man was reprieved ; but it was considered 
salutary that he should not be told that he was 
pardoned till the last moment. The soldiers were 
to fire when a white handkerchief was waved by 
Colonel Campbell. He put his hand into his pocket 
to get out the reprieve, just as the prisoner was 
kneeling down blindfolded to meet his fate. 

The shooting party only saw the Colonel put his 
hand into his pocket, and did not know that in 
searching for the paper his pocket-handkerchief 
had accidentally fallen out. They fired, and the 
prisoner died in a moment. 

'The curse of God and of Glencoe is on me!' 
cried Colonel Campbell, striking his forehead, and 
thus testifying that he had as strong a belief as 
the Highland lower orders that he was under a 
curse. Although the man's death was an accident, 
he thoroughly believed such an unfortunate cata- 
strophe was because the evil eye was over himself 
and his family. 

Highland superstitions were numerous and varied. 
If a clan were setting forth on any expedition of 
danger, and they met an armed man, they believed 
that the omen was good ; but if they saw a deer, 
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a fox, a hare, or any four-footed beast of game, 
and could not kill it, they thought the expedition 
must certainly fail, and no good come of it. If 
a barefooted woman crossed their path, such an 
occurrence foreboded evil, unless they seized her 
and bled her in her forehead. The Highlanders 
were very imaginative, and believed in supernatural 
causes and effects. Among their superstitions was 
one that a creature called a ' kelpie,* or water horse, 
allured men and women to his haunts, and devoured 
them alive. Then there were supernatural beings 
whom they called 'urisks.' They were creatures 
half men half spirits, and were believed by the 
credulous mountaineers as susceptible of kindness 
from mankind, though mischievous if not well 
treated. Most Highland families had their own 
'urisk,' who performed (so it was believed by the 
ignorant) useful menial offices if propitiated by 
presents of cream and such dainties, regularly set 
apart in some districts for the spirit. Then the 
mountaineers had popular theories about 'Daoine 
Shith * (men of peace), who answer to our English 
fairies. They were not positively malevolent, but 
mischievous. Green was the hue in which 'men 
of peace* always appeared when visiting mortality, 
and it was therefore thought unlucky to wear that 
colour. No Grahame can wear (so think the 
common orders to this very day in the Highlands) 
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that fatal colour, for Viscount Dundee wore and 
died in it at the battle of Killiecrankie. 

Numerous were the legends that the common 
Highlanders believed about the power of the * men 
of peace.' Unhappy were mortals who fell into 
their power. They were believed to be pre- 
sent and mischievous at all public meetings, as 
well as at funerals and weddings. Friday was 
considered a * man of peace's ' favourite day 
for interfering in mortal matters, and no descen- 
dant of the Celtic race in the Highlands would 
ever speak of a *Shi' ich' on a Friday, save in 
terms of respect. Numerous were Gaelic spirits, 
and far too many for me to tell you about in this 
short story. To guard against their influence, 
various old practices existed and still exist in the 
Highlands. One was called * Dessib,' from a High- 
land word *Dess.' It was a fiery circuit from 
house to house, to protect the inhabitants from the 
evil eye, and consisted in a man's carrying fire in 
his right hand. It was called the *fire round ;' and 
in the Hebrides, where superstitions are even now 
still rife, it was a Celtic usage long adhered to by 
the peasantry. The most curious superstition was 
that of second sight Its Gaelic name was *Taish,' 
which means a spectre or vision. Such visions 
were always relative to the past or future, and were 
allied to prophecy, as by * second sight' future 
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events were often predicted. Those who possessed 
the gift of the 'second sight/ which was a super- 
natural mode of seeing, stood with dilated eyeballs 
till the vision vanished. 

To see a shroud wrapped round a friend or a 
foe, was a prognostic of coming death. If the 
dread garment fell down to the middle of a man's 
form, he would die in a year ; if it was higher and 
close to his head, death was close at hand. The 
seers, who were able thus to predict from their 
visions the events of the future, were held in great 
reverence ; but with more enlightened times, belief 
in second sight passed away, and is now completely 
exploded. 

The clans were 31,930 strong in Prince Charles's 
time, although all were not on his side. There 
were Campbells, both of the Argyle and Breadal- 
bane clans ; Macleans, Stewarts, Macgregors, the 
' Athol men,' Farquharsons, Frasers, Gordons, 
Grants, Mackintoshes, Macphersons, Chisholms, 
Macdonalds, Macleods, Camerons (and none were 
braver), Sinclairs, as well as others, whose names 
all occur in the story of the hapless Chevaliers, 
James and Charles Edward Stuart. Modern times 
have changed the Highlanders, and those who have 
emigrated from their native land have too often 
brought discredit on the name ; but the Highlanders 
of 1745 were simple people, such as I have described 
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to you ; and I shall end this chapter by telling you 
one or two anecdotes of fidelity that are authentic, 
and illustrate the original nobleness of the national 
character. 

In Oliver Cromweirs time there was a great 
battle fought between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads. The Clan Maclean and their laird were 
there. Five hundred of the tribe fell slain upon 
the field. Their chief, Sir Hector Maclean, was hard 
pressed by the foe. Seven of his followers, sons of 
one family, covered and supported him from the 
enemy's assault. One by one those gallant brothers 
fell dead, yet still they cried, ' Another for Hector/ 
and the phrase has become a Highland proverb to 
express fidelity. 

There was a Highland gentleman, in 1746, named 
Mackenzie. He was a Jacobite, and strikingly re- 
sembled Prince Charlie in person. He resolved to 
sacrifice himself by deluding those in pursuit of the 
Prince into the idea that they were chasing the 
Pretender. Fidelity such as his deserved to escape ; 
but one day he was overtaken and seized. He 
turned round, and was shot down ; but, even dying, 
he was determined to keep up the delusion, in hopes 
that time might thus be given to the real Pretender 
to get away. * Villains !' cried he, 'you have killed 
your Prince !' Nor was it till his head was carried 
to the next town that the mistake was found out 
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At an earlier date, in James the Fifth's reign, there 
was a foray of the Clan Chattan (the Mackintoshes 
and Matphersons). The Earl of Moray raised his 
people, and followed the freebooters. Two hundred 
prisoners were taken — ^an unusual number ; but the 
clansmen, instead of flying when they found them- 
selves overtaken, made a long stand to enable their 
chief, the ' Captain of the Clan Chattan,' to escape, 
as he was old and corpulent. Lord Moray ordered 
190 of the freebooters to be executed ; and as each 
one was led to the foot of the gallows he was ques- 
tioned as to his chiefs hiding-place. * Say where he 
is, and you shall not die,' was said to one and all ; 
yet all were executed, because not one of those 
faithful if ignorant men would betray where their 
leader lay hidden. 

No wonder that, in 1745, the clans rose for that 
Prince, so loved by their chiefs ; and when all was 
ended at CuUoden, and Caledonia's glory for a time 
lay shattered in the dust, they were as faithful as 
when, at the raising of his standard, they shouted — 

* Arouse, arouse, each kilted clan ! * 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WANDERINGS OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD, 

AND FLORA MACDONALD. 



* On hills that are by right his ain, 

He roams a lonely stranger ; 
On ilka hand he*s pressed by want, 

On ilka side by danger. 
Yestreen I met him in a glen. 

My heart near bursted fairly, 
For sadly changed indeed was he ; 

Oh I wae*s me for Prince Charlie ! * 



Glen. 




lUCH were the Highlanders, who, after 
fighting so bravely for Prince Charles, 
protected him, when there was a price 
set on his head, and who would have died rather 
than betray his hiding-place. His wanderings began 
the very day after Culloden. As Charles Edward 
rode off the battle-field he issued hasty instructions 
to the Scottish officers around him to go to Ruth- 
ven in Badenoch, and there await his further orders. 
In the excitement of the moment he is said to have 
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declared himself * betrayed' by the Scotch, and to 
have spoken angrily of Lord George Murray. It is 
difficult to believe of one so generous and warm- 
hearted, that he should even in anger have been 
tempted to utter ungrateful words. Unhappily 
there were some about him in his prosperity who 
had endeavoured to influence him against Lord 
George ; but, to refute the anecdote told of the 
Prince's distrust, it is related that when Charles 
heard Lord George Murray had been thrown from 
his horse, but not wounded, at Culloden, he desired 
an officer to take particular care of him. 

Two days after Culloden, a party of chieftains, con- 
sisting of Lord George Murray, the Duke of Perth, 
Marquis of Tullibardine, and others, met in Ruthven. 
Those fugitives and their men numbered about 1200. 

The hope of rallying the army was but small in 
the breasts of those gallant gentlemen ; yet, in spite 
of the number of slain on the battle-field, or of the 
dark scenes of carnage that had taken place on the 
moors around Inverness, and of the total dispersion 
of the Highland force, it was only when Lord 
George received a final message from the Prince, 
declaring that his cause being ruined, every man 
had better shift for himself, that the little force 
collected at Ruthven gave up hope. 

The sanguine spirit of Charles Edward was 
crushed at last. He seems, when he rode to Gor- 
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tuleg, to have formed a plan of escaping to France, 
and of abandoning for a time his pretensions and 
expedition. The chieftains then separated, to find 
safety, as best they could, by wandering about dis- 
guised, or concealed by their devoted Highlanders, 
until they were able to get over to the Continent 
Lord George Murray made his way to Holland, 
and died there in 1760 ; but others were captured, 
and expiated their crime (if crime it was) of re- 
bellion, either by imprisonment or death. In the 
meantime where was Charles Edward } 

When he, and the party who had accompanied 
him, awoke the day after CuUoden, in Glengarry's 
house, the sun was streaming through the window 
panes, for they had slept till noon. His guide, 
Edward Burke, finding that the mansion was desti- 
tute of provisions, went out and caught two large 
salmon in the lake, off which the Prince and his 
friends dined, washing it down with the only 
beverage that could be had — cold water, out of 
the stream in which the fish was caught When 
the meal was over, it became evident to all who 
had fled with the Prince, that, to ensure his safety, 
and enable him to get away to France, the party 
must separate. The Prince therefore took leave of 
all who were at Glengarry, with the exception of 
his guide Burke, O'SuUivan, Captain 0*Neil, and 
Captain Alan Macdonald. 
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To guard against accidents, the Prince divested 
liimself of his own garb, and dressed himself in a 
suit of Burke's clothes. 

About two in the afternoon of that day, he and 
his three attendants started, and the first point that 
they made for was Loch Arkaig. The moon was 
high above their heads when they reached the house 
of one of the Camerons, and the Prince was so tired 
out with the fatigue and excitement of the previous 
two days, that he fell fast asleep while Burke was 
undressing him. The high-minded chieftain of the 
Cameron clan, who had embraced the Prince's 
cause so reluctantly at first, and yet from such 
pure motives, had fallen wounded at CuUoden. 
He would certainly have perished where he lay, 
had not his two younger brothers raised him up, 
and borne him off the field. The Prince knew 
that in Lochiel's country he was safe for a time ; 
therefore next day, the i8th of April, they went 
to another Cameron's house, where, after anxiously 
waiting for intelligence from their friends, they 
were obliged to leave their horses, as it was evident 
that their best chance of safety consisted in avoid- 
ing the high roads, and keeping on the hills. It 
was fortunate for Charles Edward that he had early 
cultivated active habits. He was a good walker, and 
was naturally robust, or his strength would never have 
held out during his Highland wanderings on foot 



I. 
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It was late on Saturday night, the 19th of April 
1746, when the party reached Loch Morar, where 
they were thankful to rest in a hovel, which was 
only used for shearing sheep. Next day he and his 
companions started again to cross over a range of 
high hills, by which means they reached Glenbisadale, 
which is a village close to Borodale, at which spot 
Charles had landed the preceding year. There too 
he might, he felt, rest awhile, for it was on Clanran- 
ald's estate, who was one of his most devoted friends. 

While at Borodale, the Prince was joined by 
several fugitives, and he received a letter that Lord 
George Murray had written him from Ruthven. 

Lord George, in his letter, begged the Prince to 
hesitate before he abandoned the expedition. The 
letter was dated two days after the battle. Charles 
Edward, disheartened and despairing, had no hope 
left, so that his only answer to Lord George^s letter 
was a farewell to the chiefs. He thanked them 
gratefully for all their devotion to his cause, but 
declared it to be his opinion that all was lost for 
the hour. As for himself, he continued, he meant 
to get to France by means of vessels that he hoped 
might be hovering round the coast, and endeavour 
to enlist French sympathies on his side. The 
chieftains dispersed when the Prince's letter reached 
them, and the enterprise may be said to have thus 
ended where it began, at Borodale. 
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When young Clanranald met the t'rince next day 
at Glenbisadale, he begged him earnestly not to at- 
tempt to escape till he was certain the coast was 
clear. 

He offered to go to the Western Isles, and find a 
vessel that would take Charles Edward safely across, 
before the royal fugitive left the Mainland. The 
generous Highlander did not for a moment stop to 
consider the danger he would run himself if Charles 
accepted the offer. 

He knew that the English Government would not 
rest without seeking everywhere for the Prince ; yet 
he begged him to remain where he was, offering to 
fit up some huts among the hills where he could be 
securely hidden until the coast was clear. Charles, 
who was influenced by O'Sullivan, refused Clan- 
ranald's offer, and then the latter made every ar- 
rangement to furnish him with the means of getting 
over to Long Island. Bitterly must the Prince 
have contrasted his present and past condition ! 
The year before he had landed at that very place 
full of hope, the prize set before him being the 
crowns of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and bent 
on conquering or death ! 

In 1746, while waiting for the boat, he knew his 
cause was lost, and that he had involved in his own 
ruin hundreds of generous chieftains, and sacrificed 
thousands of useful lives. Among the Highlanders 
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to whom his place of concealment was known, was 
one Donald Macleod, a very faithful old man. 
Donald was told where he would find Charles 
Edward ; but although he knew that he was dis- 
guised, he could scarcely at first believe that the 
Prince was really standing before him, in the forest 
at Borodale, his dress was so dirty and mean. He 
was coming sadly along as Donald met him. The 
Prince stopped him, and asked, 'Are you Donald 
Macleod V * I am the same man, please your Royal 
Highness, and at your service,' said Donald. ' I am 
in distress, you see, Donald,' said Prince Charles. 
* I hear you are an honest man, so I will trust you ;' 
and then asked him if he would pilot him to the 
Western Isles, for he believed he would be safe 
there till he could get across to France. Donald 
replied that he was ready to do anything Charles 
wished, and it was then settled that Donald should 
pilot the Prince's little craft. 

Eight days after Culloden, Clanranald having got 
a boat. Prince Charles, O'SuUivan, O'Neil, Burke, 
and about six rowers, set sail for the Isle of Uist. 
Culloden was fought on the i6th of April 1746, so 
it was then the 24th of the month. Donald, who 
was to act as pilot, sat in the stern, the Prince near 
him. They had some oatmeal with them, and a pot 
for boiling their food. Old Donald warned the 
Prince, before they set off, that the weather was 

N 
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going to be bad. * I see the storm coming up/ said 
the experienced old sailor ; but the Prince would 
hear of no delay, and therefore the party started 
from the bay, with just enough daylight to get off 
clear, for even there they were fearful of discovery. 
Before the boat pushed off, the pilot, Donald, ob- 
jected to taking Burke along with them on account 
of his Irish name ; but when it was explained to him 
that Burke was not an Irishman, the old sailor was 
pacified. Burke was a native of North Uist, and 
had become Charles's guide in those perilous times, 
from the accident of having been servant to one of 
the Prince's aide-de-camps. He had originally been 
a sedan-bearer in Edinburgh, but knew Scotland 
well from having been servant to several Highland 
gentlemen. As Donald took his place in the boat, 
a boy of fifteen gave way to let him pass, and in 
him the pilot recognised his own son Murdoch. 
This boy, when he heard that the Prince was de- 
feated, was resolved to offer his services to him. 
He was at school, but he ran away, and tracked 
out the Prince's route, having first got a claymore, 
dirk, and pistol. The boat had scarcely got fairly 
off when a terrific storm arose. The waves dashed 
their frail bark along ; and Donald, who had been a 
seaman all his life, declared that ' never had he seen 
so violent a tempest' The Prince wanted to return 
at any risk to land. ' I would rather,' he cried, ' face 
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cannons and muskets than be in such a storm !' 
Old Donald would not hear of going back, for he 
said that their only chance lay in getting farther 
out to sea at once. When urged to steer for a rock, 
that even by that dim light could be discerned along 
the coast, the resolute old fellow sternly refused: 
* Better be drowned in clear water, than be dashed 
against rocks and drowned beside !' Very soon after 
darkness came on, when there was not a sound to be 
heard in the boat Probably every man in it was 
expecting instant destruction. The rain began to 
descend in torrents, and then they found that they 
had neither pump nor compass. They could not, 
without the latter, make out where they were ; but 
knowing a large force of militiamen were searching 
Skye, they feared that they might be wrecked on 
that island. 

The unfortunate Prince was not destined to so 
hard a fate. Daylight came at last, and relieved 
their fears, and they found that they were off the 
Long Island, having been driven before the wind 
a distance of sixty miles in eight hours. Charles 
Edward did all he could to keep up the rowers' 
spirits, and insisted on taking an oar himself. At last 
they neared land. They landed at Rossinish, on Ben- 
becula, one of the Western Islands. This island owned 
as its chief Macdonald of Clanranald, a clan that, in 
1745, amounted to about 500 vassals. Happily for 
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the Prince, Clanranald was his friend. The Long 
Island IS a name given to those islands on the 
western coast that lie at a short distance from each 
other in a straight line from north to south. Clan- 
ranald's land was principally situated in Benbecula, 
Uist, and Rum. Though the shore where the adven- 
turers landed looked desolate enough, they were 
thankful to draw up their boat, and after catching 
and killing a cow, make the best meal they could of 
its flesh, which they cooked themselves in the pot 
that they had brought with them in the boat. 

Wretched indeed was the accommodation that 
poor Charles Edward had to put up with for three 
whole days ; for, as the storm did not abate in 
violence, the party were forced to take shelter in a 
cow-shed without a door, the Prince sleeping on a 
piece of sailcloth. 

On the 29th of April the weather began to clear 
up. Then the trusty pilot thought that they might 
venture to set sail for the island of Lewis, where he 
hoped to find some French vessel to take Charles 
over to France. Poor Charles Edward^s position 
was indeed perilous. After Culloden the Duke of 
Cumberland, determined to crush the rebellion with 
a firm hand, was bent on securing the persons of its 
leaders. A price was set on the Prince's person ; 
and, to prevent his leaving Scotland, no ports were 
left unguarded by which there was any possible 
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chance of his* getting away. At the very moment 
that he was sleeping in a cow-shed, and trusting his 
life in the hands of his Highland rowers, General 
Campbell was on his road from St Kilda to search 
the Long Island, the probability of his being on it 
having occurred to the English Government. The 
other districts were put under military sway by the 
ruthless Duke. Lord Loudoun was searching Loch- 
aber with a force of militiamen. General Hawley, 
Colonel Howard, Captain Caroline Scott, Major 
Lockhart, and others, were sent elsewhere. Un- 
happily for the. Highlanders, the Duke's orders were 
• carried out in the same. cruel spirit in which they 
were issued. Well might the Prince, hiding on 
Benbecula, mourn more for Scotland than for his 
own fate. Heavily indeed did the Highlanders suffer 
for the love borne by them to the ' auld Stuarts ;* 
but the story of their punishment belongs to another 
chapter. 

The rain continued to fall without intermission 
for fourteen hours after the Prince and his little 
party landed in Benbecula. At length the sun 
appeared, and the old pilot declared they might 
venture again on the sea, and sail for Stornoway, 
which is a port in the island of Lewis. Another 
storm came on ; therefore, instead of getting to 
Lewis, the wind blew the boat on to Glass, about 
forty miles from Benbecula. Again they landed, 
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but found the whole island up in arms under the 
Laird of Macleod. To avoid discovery, the Prince 
and his party pretended to be shipwrecked mariners 
on their way to Orkney, and they assumed false 
names. Prince Charles called himself Sinclair ; Mr. 
O'Sullivan pretended to be ' old' Sinclair, and father 
to the Prince ; Captain Macdonald was ' Mr Graham.' 
The old pilot Macleod left the Prince here, while 
(aided by a friendly Highlander named Campbell, 
who lent him a boat) the old man went on alone to 
Stornoway. Finding, when he got to Lewis, that 
in spite of the numerous ships of war that were 
hovering round the Hebrides, there was some hope 
of securing a vessel for Charleses passage to France, 
Macleod sent him a message, begging the Prince to 
join him at once ; and the Prince quitted Glass in 
another boat. Again the Prince's boat was driven 
on shore by bad weather. This time he landed at 
a place about twenty miles distant from Stornoway, 
and the royal wanderer had to traverse rough and 
rugged paths on foot, over wet moors, and through 
a heavy fall of rain, to join his faithful guide. When 
at last they got near Stornoway, Donald led the 
Prince to the house of a Mrs. Mackenzie, where he 
rested in safety for a time. 

Unhappily it came out, through Donald's servant, 
who got tipsy, that the vessel that the former had 
secured was for Charles Edward. Although the 
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inhabitants were simple people, who scarcely knew 
the reason of the war, rumours of which had reached 
their remote island, they were alarmed at the idea of 
the Prince's seeking shelter in their country. They 
first menaced his freedom ; but when Donald 
Macleod declared that if they harmed one hair of 
his head, they would all be destroyed by French 
vessels, they agreed to allow Charles to leave the 
place unmolested. When the Prince heard what had 
happened, he resolved to put to sea again. Donald 
Macleod started to find the boat, and found that it 
had disappeared ; the rowers, alarmed at the menaces 
of the Stornoway peasants, had taken it out to sea. 
Two of their boatmen had fled to the mountains. 
What was to be done in such a dreadful plight ? 
But with daylight fresh hope returned. The boat 
came back in the night ; and after Mrs. Mackenzie 
had give them some brandy, meal, and sugar, they 
started again. Again they were compelled to land, 
for four men-of-war were visible as they were steer- 
ing southwards. That time they had the good 
fortune to be cast on a desert island, called Iffiirt. 
A few fishermen were living on it, but they were 
frightened at the approach of the boat. It was the 
days of the odious press-gang ; so, under the belief 
that the Prince's party were bent on capturing 
them, they rushed off to the mountains, but leaving 
their fish behind them. 
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At this time the Prince was almost in rags, and 
in urgent want of a shirt. The only roof over their 
heads was a sailcloth stretched over the top of the 
wretched hovel which they found on the island, and 
in which they lived for four days. Luckily they 
had brandy with them, and were able to cheer them- 
selves in the misery of their situation by the aid of 
a little hot punch. Burke and Charles Edward took 
it in turns to cook for the party. Burke was an 
excellent cook, but the Prince excelled him, and 
performed such offices with an absence of pride and 
kindness which endeared him to all who were with 
him ; but though he did not disdain to cook their 
food, and cheer them as they ate it with kind words, 
the Prince did not eat with the rowers. He and the 
gentlemen sat apart when they dined, though it was 
at no other table than a rugged rock beneath the 
blue vault of heaven. When they were going to 
leave Iffurt, the Prince, who was very honourable 
about moneys wished to leave some to pay for their 
fish. He put some money on the rock. Donald 
Macleod would not consent, however, to its being 
left there. 

' Whoever heard of a press-gang off a man-of-war 
paying for what they take } * said he. * We must act 
up to our character.' 

The perils of the royal wanderer seemed to begin 
a^ain^ after they left the desert island. The Prince 
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wished to land at Glass to pay the good Highlander 
for the hire of the boat that had carried Macleod 
to Stornoway. Fortunately they prudently sent 
Burke ashore before the Prince landed. He found 
some men watching for them, and who declared 
that they meant to detain Charles Edward. 

'That you shall not/ cried the faithful Burke. 
He shook them off, and, flying down to the beach, 
cried out to those in the boat to stay where they 
were. They had just rowed nearer to land. One 
bound through the surging waves, and Burke was 
in the boat again. ' Pull ! pull ! ' and once again 
they are safe, but fearfully exhausted from want of 
food. 

They dared not attempt to land ; therefore, hav- 
ing no fresh water, they existed till next day on 
oatmeal and brine. They had some brandy left, 
and they managed to keep up their spirits, the 
Prince saying that ' if he ever ascended his throne, 
those who had dined with him that day should 
never be forgotten.' 

Well was it for that unfortunate young man that 
he was gifted with the art of winning affection from 
all around him ; for sorely tried were his Highland 
rowers that bright May day. 

' A sail ! a sail ! ' one of the men cried, after they 
had proceeded some miles from Glass. It turned 
out to be an English man-of-war. Probably the 
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captain who was in command of it suspected that 
there was something unusual in the appearance of 
the boat's crew. He hailed it, but of course it did 
not stop, and the boatmen pulled away with all 
their strength. The man-of-war pursued the Prince's 
boat for very nearly four leagues. The feelings of 
all the party were anxious in the extreme. 

Charles Edward declared that he would 'rather 
be sunk than taken.* They managed to elude their 
pursuers, as well as another ship that was on the 
look-out, and once more found themselves on the 
island of Benbecula. Desolate as that wild spot 
was, it seemed a true haven to that party of brave 
men who perilled their lives that day for 'their 
ain Prince.' 

They were half-famished when they landed ; but 
the Prince felt more secure when reflecting that 
they were on Clanranald's property. That generous 
laird was the Prince's friend. The Prince knew he 
might count on his friendship. 

A Highland chief is always called by the name of 
his property. Clanranald was a Macdonald, head 
of part of that famous tribe. Uist, Benbecula, and 
Rum belonged to him, and he claimed descent from 
those ' Lords of the Isles * who were so powerful and 
so famous in olden days. In those bygone times, 
when they defied successive Scottish monarchs, 
the 'Lords of the Isles* kept up a sort of indepen- 
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dent state in one of the islands of the west. Their 
court, at which all disputes among their followers 
were decided, was in an island which was in the 
middle of a loch, called Finlagan, in Islay. There 
they lived and ruled. The walls of their fortress 
may still be traced. With the name of Macdonald, 
a Highlander associates all that is chivalrous, heroic, 
and brave. Long after their power had been checked 
by the battle of Harlaw in 1410, the ' Lords of the 
Isles' were still able to defy their Scottish monarchs, 
and, by shutting themselves in their strongholds, to 
resist any decrees that they deemed likely to in- 
fringe the liberty of their followers, or their own 
power. The last ' Lord of the Isles' died without 
legitimate issue, in the fifteenth century. His great 
estates were then divided among the different 
branches of his clan. Macdonald is called Mac- 
conell in Gaelic ; and in Charles Edward*s time 
there were several chiefs of the name. Its principal 
head. Sir Alexander Macdonald, was no friend to 
the Prince. When the Prince first landed in 174S, 
Sir Alexander, who could lead 1300 men to the 
field, was at first disposed to join in the enter- 
prise, and it was Clanranald (head of another branch 
of the Macdonalds) whom Charles Edward sent to 
see how Sir Alexander, and the chief of the Mac- 
donalds, were disposed to his cause. They thought 
that the Prince's plans were desperate, and refused 
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to join him ; and as they were very powerful in the 
isles, as well as on the mainland, their desertion was 
a great misfortune to the Jacobite cause. Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald had immense influence, which, at 
the time of the Prince's wandering in the Hebrides, 
he had placed at the disposal of the English Govern- 
ment He was popular, hospitable, and beloved. 
He kept almost open house, consuming, it is said, as 
much as a hogshead of claret a week at his own 
table ; and, to add to the love borne him by his 
followers, he married a lady, Margaret Montgomery, 
who was literally adored by the peasantry of Skye. 
As she rode out, the country people would rush out 
to pick up any rough stones likely to impede her 
horse's footsteps, or endanger her safety. 

Clanranald did not share Sir Alexander's political 
views. His son was Charles Edward's trusted 
secretary. Young Clanranald followed him from 
France in 1/45, and being an excellent linguist, was 
most useful to his master. He had been educated 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood at St Omer ; 
but those were no days to ruminate in cloisters. 
Young Clanranald abandoned the church to serve 
his young prince, to whom he was devotedly attached. 

When the Prince first landed, Macdonald of 
Boisdale, as well as Clanranald, had done all they 
could to induce the Prince to give up his enterprise, 
which they looked on as simple madness. When 
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they found him bent on the course he had chosen, 
they joined him, and were true to him to the 
last 

The little party were so hungry when they landed 
on the island, that they could scarcely walk along ; 
but to their joy they found plenty of crabs on the 
barren rocks. The Prince insisted on carrying a 
pailful himself, in a pail that they had in their 
boat ; and then they walked on in search of some 
sheepfold or hut to rest in, till Clanranald could be 
safely communicated with. Three miles on they 
found a hut, in which they slept that night. It 
was a filthy, dirty hovel, so low as to compel the 
Chevalier, who was very tall, to enter it on his 
knees. In this wretched hovel they cooked and 
ate the crabs that they had caught, and next day 
the Prince sent word to Clanranald of their being in 
the island. 

The old chieftain hurried at once to meet Charles 
Edward ; and when they met, he could scarcely 
believe that the tall haggard youth who met him 
was the Chevalier. His fair face was thin and worn, 
and he looked ill and half-starved. The sufferings 
that he had endured were beginning to tell on his 
face and form. 

Clanranald was deeply touched by his appear- 
ance. He brought the party provisions and wine, 
as well as shoes and stockings ; the latter being 
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most acceptable to the Prince, as those that he had 
been wearing were quite worn out ; while Lady 
Clanranald gave him some good shirts. His friends 
were deeply anxious about his safety. He was first 
taken to Lady Clanranald's house ; but, as that was 
almost certain to be searched, any lingering there 
would have been perilous. His trusty friends then 
led him into a lonely valley, and hid the royal 
wanderer in another hut, which they made as com- 
fortable as they could. The valley was close to the 
centre of South Uist, and was called Glen Coridale. 
In the middle of wild hills, no spot could have been 
more desolate ; but the Prince, with his natural 
sanguine temperament, made the best of his position. 
He looked upon the possession of a ' cow's hide 
stretched out upon four sticks as an awning,' in the 
light of a luxury to be grateful for ; and amused 
himself with shooting wild -fowl, or fishing in the 
streams close to the Forest House, which was the 
name of the cottage that so strangely harboured 
the Adventurer. Although Donald Macleod was 
compelled to leave him (on an errand to the main- 
land), the Prince's solitude was shared by his boat- 
man, and he was often cheered by visits from the 
Laird and Boisdale. 

Charles's being in South Uist, and even the spot 
where he was concealed, must have been known to 
several Highlanders, for Clanranald's gillies were 
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employed to guard all the avenues that led to Glen 
Coridale, but his place of concealment was never 
betrayed. 

The same fidelity and honour that led the moun- 
taineers to be 'true' till death to their chiefs, led 
them to conceal, with the utmost jealousy, where 
the Prince was. They were rough, ignorant men, 
uneducated, often cruel and revengeful, but they 
were 'above' betraying their Prince. 

Many years later, a poor Highlander, who knew 
where Charles Edward had been hidden, was asked 
by a Lowland gentleman why he did not inform the 
English general, Campbell, when he was searching 
the Hebrides in every direction for Charles, where 
the Prince was. 

' Did you not know that a word would have 
enriched you, for you would have gained £}fifiQoV 
he was asked. 

The Highlander stared in genuine surprise. 

* Of what use would the gold have been to him } 
He could not have gone to London or Edinburgh 
and spent it, as a gentleman would do,' he said. 
' And if / had been such a villainy I must have left 
my own country ; for, except to curse me, no one 
would ever have spoken to me ?igain,' he added. 

Macleod, the faithful pilot, returned to the Prince 
after an absence of about eighteen days. The 
Prince had sent him to Mr. Murray of Broughton, 
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his secretary, for money, which he was urgently in 
need of. Broughton replied he had none to spare, 
having only sixty louis d'ors for his own use. 
Charles had no alternative but to remain quietly at 
Coridale. He was being hunted for all this time 
by the English Government, whose general had 
placed a strong body of men in the Western Islands, 
and a line of ships round them. He was aided by 
the Macleods, and Sir Alexander Macdonald, who 
were both devoted to the English service. 

While the Hebrides were thus being searched and 
guarded, the Duke of Cumberland had sent soldiers 
and emissaries in other directions. He was accus- 
tomed to tell those whom he sent on the errand, 
'You understand me: no prisoners^ gentlemen;' 
therefore, that Charles should have escaped from his 
pursuers seems indeed wonderful. One day, while 
he was in hiding at Coridale, a Highland lad (the 
only instance in which any peasant ever breathed a 
hint of his abode) went and told a party of Camp- 
bells, Macleods, and Macdonald militia where the 
Prince was. Fortunately they only believed the 
boy was deceiving them, and did not heed his story. 
This boy was a half-starved creature. The Prince 
had shot a deer. One day he and Burke were cook- 
ing some slices of its flesh in their hut The savoury 
smell attracted the hungry lad, and he could not 
resist the temptation of taking a bit. 
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' Be off with you/ said Burke, in Gaelic, enforcing 
his reproof with a box on the boy's ears. 

' Ned,* said the Prince, * the Bible tells us to feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked ; let him have 
some.' 

Poor as the Prince was, he gave the boy some 
money to go and buy himself some clothes. In 
return for such kindness the ungrateful lad would 
have betrayed him. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald's wife. Lady Margaret, 
was a Jacobite at heart. She knew that the Prince 
was in South Uist, and was accustomed to send him 
newspapers to read. These welcome presents were 
entrusted to a Mr. Hugh Macdonald, who lived in 

« 

North Uist. One day she heard that the English 
soldiers knew where the Prince was hidden. Al- 
though she had only been married six years, and 
was an excellent wife, she was enthusiastically de- 
voted to the Stuart cause. She resolved to warn 
Charles Edward at any risk, and Mr. Hugh Mac- 
donald (or Balshair, as he was called, from his pro- 
perty) was sent to the hut. As he drew near the 
miserable hovel (for it was little better) that was the 
Prince's abode on the mountain, he saw a young 
man lying outside it, dressed ' in a tartan short coat, 
and vest of the same ; a night-cap all patched with 
soot drops ; his shirt, hands, and face patched with 

the same ; a short kilt, tartan hose, and Highland 

O 
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brogues/ This was the Prince. When he saw Hugh 
Macdonald coming along, he ran into the house. 
O'SuUivan, who was near him, called out something 
in French ; but Captain Alan Macdonald recognised 
his cousin, and knew that he was from Lady Mar- 
garet, and might be trusted. 

This Mr. Macdonald has left an account of his 
visit to Glen Coridale, and how he tried to persuade 
the Prince to leave the place. Charles at first pre- 
tended to speak lightly of his danger, but he soon 
realized that he must fly. He then felt himself 
obliged to send away all who had been with him in 
the glen, except 0*Neil and his servant Burke. 

It was indeed painful to the good-hearted and 
generous Charles to be compelled to take that step ; 
but he hoped that, by doing so, he might save those 
who had been so good and so faithful to him from 
falling into the enemy's hands. On the 24th of June 
he finally parted from all but three followers. One 
by one his rowers, O'Sullivan, and the old pilot 
Macleod, kissed and shook their Prince's hands to 
bid him farewell. 

The faithful Macleod was taken prisoner a few 
days later. He was led before General Campbell 
on board an English man-of-war. 

'Were you not along with the Pretender?' said 
General Campbell to Donald, as the latter entered 
Vis cabin. 
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' I was along with that young gentleman, and I 
winna deny it/ was the answer. 

The General asked him if he knew that there was 
a large reward on the Prince's head ? 

' Well, then,' said Donald, ' and what could I have 
gotten by it ? Although I had won all England 
and Scotland, I would not have allowed one hair of 
my Prince's head to be hurt.' 

After leaving Glen Coridale, the Prince and his 
friends went to a small island, where they stayed four 
days and nights. Finding that he was narrowly 
watched, he determined on going back to Coridale. 
This was before his rowers and Macleod left him. 
While they were on the sea, as the pilot was steering 
the boat back to South Uist, they saw two men-of- 
war. One of the vessels contained Captain Caroline 
Scott, who had been despatched to aid Campbell in 
the search. By the greatest skill on Macleod's part, 
the little boat managed to elude all pursuit, only 
quitting land at night, and passing the day in the 
creeks and clefts of the rocky coast One day they 
took shelter in an old tower, leaving their boat on 
the shore. They were very hungry, and weary with 
wandering about all night Burke was preparing 
some food. The hapless Prince lay asleep in a 
corner of the room, covered by an old plaid. The 
pilot was stationed at the turret window, watching 
the ocean. Two English sail appeared in sight 
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The unfortunate Pretender had to be aroused. He 
fled to the mountains till the ships had passed on. 
They hoped to get into South Uist, and into Bois- 
dale's country ; but soon afterwards, on landing 
there, found that he had been taken prisoner, and 
so could not help them. 

Lady Boisdale was very kind in providing them 
with brandy. A day or two later, \vorse tidings 
than even Boisdale's capture reached them. They 
were then wandering about in South Uist, sleeping 
out of doors all night, houseless and homeless. 
Fortunately it was summer time (June 20th to 24th), 
so that to hardy mountaineers a couch on the 
heather, with boat sails for a covering, was no such 
heavy trial ; although the gentlemen of the party 
felt it more. 

One day they were told by the Highland spies, on 
whom they depended for their intelligence, that 
Captain Scott, with a large armed force, had landed 
close to them. They were encircled by his soldiers. 
It was then that Charles decided to fly farther 
inland, and finally parted with all his followers, 
except the three mentioned before. Had he not 
been in the Highlands of Scotland, and guarded as 
it were by an entire nation, — for none were found 
capable of betraying him except one miserable boy, 
— ^the Prince could not possibly have escaped. For- 
tunately also for him, he soon met with a woman 
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heroic enough to brave the chances of a life-long 
captivity to save him from being taken. 

The Prince, accompanied by O^Neil, wandered 
about the mountains of South Uist for several days, 
after parting with his followers. 

One night he and his companions took refuge in 
a hut on the island of Benbecula. It belonged, as 
it turned out, to Angus Macdonald of Milton ; and 
it was in a wretched sheiling that Prince Charles 
Edward saw for the first time Flora Macdonald. 

I must stop the narrative of the Prince's wander- 
ings to tell you her history. She was born in 1720, 
and brought up in the Hebrides, being a native of 
South Uist ; so that, at the time of the Rebellion, 
she must have been only twenty-six years old. 

Her father died when she was quite a little child, 
and her mother married again another Macdonald, 
and one who, being of Sir Alexander Macdonald's 
clan, was captain of one of the militia regiments that 
had been raised by that chief, and therefore at the 
very moment that Flora met the Prince, was search- 
ing for him in every direction. 

Flora was, however, a Jacobite, and detested the 
odious cruelties that were reported to her of the 
English soldiers after Culloden. She is said to have 
been very small in figure, fair complexioned, with 
a low sweet voice, but clever, decided, and calm. 
Although she had never been farther from the 
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Hebrides than Argyleshire, she was well educated 
and ladylike. At the time of her first meeting with 
Charles Edward, she was on a visit to her brother 
Angus in Uist. His house was close to Ormaclade, 
where Clanranald lived. She was very intimate 
with and distantly related to Lady Clanranald ; and 
although her stepfather was the Prince's enemy, all 
her most favoured friends were attached to his cause. 

Captain O'Neil, who was at this time the Prince's 
only companion, beside Burke, had formerly known 
Flora Macdonald, and admired her character. It is 
not exactly stated in the various accounts that have 
been written of the Prince's escape, how Flora first 
came to entertain the idea of aiding him. She 
appears to have known where he was in South Uist, 
and to have told O'Neil *with emotion' that she 
would like to see him. Captain O'Neil must also 
have broached the design of her helping the Prince 
to escape in women's clothes before the memorable 
evening of their first interview, for she is said to 
have scouted the very idea as being too * fantastical 
and dangerous.' 

'What!' said she, 'when Long Island is guarded 
by a militia composed of Campbells, Macleods, and 
Macdonalds, how could one hope to carry out such 
a design ? No one is allowed to leave the island 
without a passport, while the ocean is swarming 
with English men-of-war.' 
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When, however, she met the Prince, and saw him 
standing before her in that wretched little hut in 
Benbecula, she no longer called the idea ^ fantastical/ 
Her kind heart was touched, and her enthusiastic 
loyalty roused to its utmost pitch, when she gazed 
on Charles Edward's haggard face, and saw the 
descendant of Scotland's ancient kings, half-starved, 
and in tatters (for his clothes were worn out), and 
was told that it was in her power to help him to 
escape. Self-sacrifice for others is the especial 
attribute of noble natures. Flora Macdonald was a 
woman of strong common sense. She must have 
known that, in aiding the Prince to escape, she 
perilled her own life ; but her mind, once made up, 
never wavered. She would try to save him, come 
what may. She had her reward in the admiration of 
all who could appreciate such fidelity and courage, 
and as long as the rebellion of 1745 is told by his- 
torians, Flora Macdonald's name must be honoured. 

The Prince and O'Neil unfolded their scheme to 
her, proposing that she should take him over in 
disguise to Skye, where her home was. She ap- 
pears to have agreed to do so ; but when it was 
proposed to her to apply for a passport, which 
O'Neil told her she was certain to get from Sir 
Alexander Macdonald, for ' herself and her servant,' 
if she pleaded a wish to visit her mother, she hesi- 
tated again. 
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With the natural rectitude of an honourable mind, 
Flora feared, she said, * to implicate Sir Alexander 
Macdonald, who was too much her friend for her to 
be the instrument of his ruin.' 

Captain O'Neil assured her that she need not 
hesitate on that account, for, as Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald was absent from the country, her helping 
the Prince would not endanger her kinsman's safety. 
O'Neil also endeavoured to gain her consent to the 
plan, by telling her * how honour and glory would 
be attached to so glorious an action.* When the 
Prince added other arguments, speaking of the 
gratitude that he would feel. Flora yielded, and 
finally agreed to carry out all that they proposed. 

It was late when she left the hut. She promised 
to let the Prince and O'Neil hear next day from 
her, and agreed to meet them in Glen Coridale, 
which the wanderers were to return to, as being 
more secluded than Angus Macdonald's hut. What 
must have been Flora Macdonald's feelings after she 
parted with the young Prince ! The decision of 
her mind and character alone enabled her to carry 
out the heroic plan successfully. A less disin- 
terested woman would have been so taken up by 
her own fears and feelings that she would have 
risked discovery of the whole plot ; but O'Neil 
probably knew to whom he was confiding the safety 
oi his beloved prince. 
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Next day, attended by only one servant, Neil 
MacKechan, she set off to Lady Clanranald's house. 
The country was full of troops, and when she and 
her servant came to a ford on the way across the 
hills, she was stopped, and her passport demanded. 
She had none to produce. Although the soldiers 
were very civil, they would not allow her to pro- 
ceed, and kept her a prisoner till their captain re- 
turned next day. Flora asked his name, and who 
he was. By a singular coincidence it turned out 
to be her own stepfather ; but she did not say any- 
thing about their relationship to Mr. Macdonald of 
Armadale. When he arrived, he was much sur- 
prised to find his stepdaughter a prisoner; and 
Flora readily persuaded him to give her a passport. 
She asked him for a pass for herself, her servant, 
Neil MacKechan, and Betty Burke. 

Armadale had no suspicions regarding Betty 
Burke. He readily signed the passport, and 
actually wrote a letter to his wife recommending 
Betty to her notice, as an 'Irish girl, who. Flora 
tells me, is a good spinner.* 

Flora heaved a deep sigh of relief when, after 
finally parting from her stepfather, she went on her 
way. The first point was gained, for the said Betty 
Burke was to be personated by the young Prince. 

Meanwhile, the Prince and 0*Neil were anxiously 
expecting the arranged signal from her in their 
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hiding-place. A trusty messenger brought them 
word next day from Flora that ^ all was wellJ 
They knew from that that the Highland maiden 
had been true to her word. 

The plan for their meeting had been settled with 
Flora beforehand. It was to be Rossniish in Ben- 
becula ; but they learnt, just as they were starting, 
that all the fords between South Uist and Benbecula 
were guarded by militiamen. However, a boat was 
procured, and Charles landed on that island, as he 
supposed. The pilot had, however, made a mis- 
take. Instead of leaving them on Benbecula, he 
had landed them on a deserted peninsula, sepa- 
rated from the island by the sea. With despairing 
feelings they sat down and watched the tide. It 
retreated, but they could see no passage across, as 
they had expected to find at low water. 

The pilot and boatmen had left them there, and 
were to meet the Prince at the other side of the 
island. The spirits of the party began to sink ; but 
the Prince bid them keep up hope. He declared 
himself certain of finding a passage across. At 
length, to their great joy, they discovered a means 
of getting to the other island, and walked on to 
Rossinish. There they hoped to have found Flora, 
but she was not there. They learnt from the pea- 
santry that the enemy were close upon them ; so the 
Prince thought it safer to retreat four miles farther 
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away up the mountains. O'Neil went off to find 
Miss Macdonald, who told him that she had now 
some thoughts of taking the Prince to North Uist, 
instead of Skye, as she had a cousin there who 
would receive him. O'Neil sent word to the Prince 
how matters stood ; but when he rejoined Charles 
Edward later, he brought him word from Flora that 
her cousin refused to run so great a risk, and that 
the original plan for going to Skye must be carried 
out. The Chevalier and O'Neil returned to Rossi- 
nish, and Flora joined them next day, with Lady 
Clanranald, a Mrs. Macdonald, and her servant 
Neil MacKechan. 

They found their prince cooking his own dinner 
in the hut where he was concealed. His provisions 
were a sheep's heart, liver, and kidneys, which he 
was roasting on a wooden spit. The contrast be- 
tween his high rank and his piteous position touched 
the generous women. Charles seeing that one of 
them was in tears, jocularly moralized, and said ' it 
would be well if all kings had to pass through such 
a fiery ordeal.' He then invited the ladies to share 
his dinner. They did so ; and Lady Clanranald 
sat at his left and Flora Macdonald at the Prince's 
right hand. 

Lady Clanranald dressed the Prince, when the 
meal was over, in a disguise that she had brought 
with her for 'Betty Burke.' It was coarse and 
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homely, being a calico gown, a quilted petticoat, 
and a camlet cloak. The Prince was arranged in 
this costume by the ladies, with many similes at 
the curious appearance he presented. 

The Highland gillies, who were in Lady Clan- 
ranald^s employment, just as it was finished, rushed 
in to tell them that a party of CampbelFs militia 
had landed in Benbecula, and a few soldiers and 
men were actually close to Ormaclade. Lady 
Clanranald, full of fears, returned home. It re- 
quired great presence of mind to face those English 
officers under such circumstances ; but great occa- 
sions call out all the powers of the mind. With 
a beating heart Lady Clanranald entertained her 
guests; and, thanks to her woman's wit, managed 
to mislead both General Campbell and Captain 
Fergusson. Flora had hired a six-oared boat to 
convey her to Skye, and she had told the rowers 
to bring it to a certain part of the coast. One 
heavy trial more awaited Charles Edward. Flora 
would not hear of O'Neil's accompanying the Prince. 
In vain the generous-hearted O'Neil pleaded for 
permission to follow him and share his fate. Flora 
firmly refused. The parting was a sad one, and 
O'Neil quitted them, 'commending his master to 
God.' The others then went down to the boat ; 
Charles (in disguise as Betty Burke), Neil Mac- 
Xechan, and Flora Macdonald. They passed the 
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whole of that night out of doors on a rock. They 
made a fire to keep themselves warm, but were 
obliged to put it out, because four boats full of armed 
men actually came within gunshot of where the little 
party were cowering from cold among the heather. 

Next day, the 26th of June 1746, they reached 
the boat in safety, and set off to Skye. It was 
about eight o'clock that fair summer's evening, 
when they pushed off from land. The sea was 
rough, and no one in the boat could avoid feeling 
the greatest apprehension at their perilous posi- 
tion and the result of the enterprise. Exhausted, 
anxious, and sad. Flora Macdonald fell fast asleep. 
The Prince watched her as she slumbered ; care- 
fully covering her with her plaid, and bidding the 
rowers speak softly, so as not to awake her. A 
slight movement in the boat, however, awoke her. 
She started up with an anxious inquiry of ' What's 
the matter.?' but lay down again in the boat To 
amuse the rowers, the Prince told them stories 
and sang songs. The plash of their oars in the 
sea, and the creaking of the boat that carried so 
precious a freight, made a rough accompaniment to 
the young Pretender's songs, as he sang ' The Res- 
toration,' and other Jacobite ditties. Sunday morn- 
ing came, and found them still out at sea, wandering 
about without a compass ; but at last they saw the 
mountains of Skye before them. 
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The Duke of Cumberland had comparatively 
neglected to watch Skye. His emissaries felt sure 
that the Prince was in the Long Island. 

Skye belonged to Sir Alexander Macdonald and 
the Laird of the Macleod clan. Both were deadly 
enemies of the Stuart cause, though once they had 
been inclined to espouse it. The militia that they 
had raised were posted all over the island, and 
Macleod was personally anxious to secure the 
Pretender's person. Yet although their High- 
landers were forced, from the blind obedience 
they owed their chief, to do as he bid them, the 
islanders were still Jacobites at heart; and there 
were Macdonalds and Macleods living in Skye who 
had borne arms for ' Prince Charlie.' Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald was on the mainland at this time 
with the Duke of Cumberland. His good and 
gentle wife. Lady Margaret, was at home, and she 
was a Jacobite to the backbone. 

To return to the wanderers. When they found 
that they were close to the island of Skye, they 
rowed towards Waternish. Just as they got close 
to the land, they saw that a party of militia- 
men were stationed at the point for which they 
were steering. The soldiers, suspecting from their 
appearance that they were suspicious characters, 
shouted out to them. The boat's crew made no 
reply, on which a volley of musketry was sent 
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towards the party. 'Pull, pull for your life !* cried 
Neil MacKechan ; ' Don't mind the villains/ cried 
Charles Edward, while he implored Flora to lie 
down in the bottom of their little craft to avoid the 
bullets that fell in a perfect shower around them. 
She would not lie down till he had done so. * Your 
Royal Highness's life,' she exclaimed, ' is more pre- 
cious than mine ;* to which Charles answered, that 
he should never be able to forgive himself if any 
harm befel her, while thus imperilling her life for 
his. At length they ended the generous altercation 
by both lying down. To add to their danger, 
two or three men-of-war were to be seen in the 
distance, on the coast. The Prince, however, was in 
faithful keeping. His rowers pulled away, and be- 
fore long they had the satisfaction of distancing 
their enemies, unharmed by the bullets. 

They made several unsuccessful attempts to land, 
but were more than once deterred by the hostile 
appearance of the coast and islanders. However, 
at last they landed (about twelve miles north of 
Waternish) at a place called Kilbride. When they 
reached the shore. Flora begged the Prince to seat 
himself on her trunk, and quietly await her return. 
They had landed close to Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald's house, Mugstat. 

The plan now conceived so daringly by Flora 
Macdonald was to take Lady Margaret into her 
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confidence. That lady had already some little 
knowledge of the Prince's plan ; but Flora knew not 
(as, attended by Neil MacKechan, they walked up to 
Mugstat) how she could break the news to Lady 
Margaret. She knew how much she would be 
alarmed at hearing that he was positively close to 
her own house ; but Flora's confidence was not 
misplaced. 

Lady Margaret had been in the habit of sending 
Charles Edward the newspapers by Mr. Macdonald 
of Balshair. That gentleman's brother, Captain 
Donald Roy Macdonald, although one of Sir 
Alexander's clan, had fought and been wounded 
on the Prince's side at Culloden. He was living 
close to Mugstat, taking care of his wounds. The 
Prince had written a grateful letter with his own 
hand, to thank Lady Margaret for the papers. 
When Donald Roy gave it to her, begging her to 
burn it when read, she rose up, kissed the precious 
missive, and vowed she would never burn it. ' I will 
keep it,* she said, 'for his sake who wrote it me. 
Ay, if ever King George's forces should come to 
this house, I will find means to secure it' She hid 
it away, but eventually was compelled to destroy it. 
The same packet in which the Prince's letter to 
Lady Margaret had been sent (the messenger 
having orders to tie it to a stone and sink it 
in tYiQ sea, sooner than that it should fall into 
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the enemy's hands), contained a long letter from 
Balshair to his brother, the wounded officer. 

Mr. Macdonald wrote to beg his brother to pre- 
pare Lady Margaret for Charles's probable landing 
on an island called Fladdannach. It had only one 
inhabitant, so that it seemed a good place to choose 
as a refuge for the Chevalier. 

Balshair bid Donald be on the lookout for 
Charles Edward, and to get clothes ready for him, 
as he had no shirts, and nothing to sleep in but his 
plaid. Donald got the required necessaries from 
Lady Macdonald, who also gave him twenty gold 
pieces for the Prince's use. 

Everything was therefore ready for his reception, 
but having had a letter more recently from another 
relative, announcing a change of plans, neither Lady 
Margaret nor the faithful Donald divined how near 
the Prince really was, nor that he was actually on 
his way to the vicinity of Mugstat itself. 

How Flora's heart must have beat as she walked 
up to Lady Margaret's house ! But she was a woman 
of no ordinary powers and sense. When, on inquir- 
ing for Lady Macdonald, the servant told her that 
she was engaged with 'Lieutenant Macleod,' who 
commanded a body of militia then close to Mug- 
stat, she betrayed no emotion, but calmly said, ' Tell 
her ladyship that Miss Flora Macdonald has called 
to see her, on her way home from the Long Island.' 
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She was ushered into the parlour, where she 
found Mr. Macleod seated, . talking to Lady Mac- 
donald, and a Mrs. Macdonald of Kirkibost, who, it 
appeared, had just arrived by sea. Besides the 
formidable officer, there was a Mr. Macdonald of 
Kingsburgh in the room ; but Flora knew he was a 
' sound Jacobite.' 

Although Mr. Macleod was very polite to Flora, 
he put several very searching questions to her. She 
replied with an easy manner, and actually sat 
down to dinner with him as calmly as if she had 
never heard of the Prince ; but, one may be sure, 
with the greatest anxiety about his safety in her 
mind the whole time. She managed to take Kings- 
burgh apart, and to confide the secret to him. He, 
on his part, took Lady Margaret into another room. 
Kingsburgh was Sir Alexander's factor as well as 
Lady Margaret's cousin, so Mr. Macleod did not 
suspect anything. The lively Flora and Mrs. 
Macdonald entertained him in their absence, con- 
versing on the topics of the day. 

When Kingsburgh told Lady Margaret who was 
close to them, she was greatly agitated. 

' Be calm,' said Kingsburgh. ' Even if the Prince 
were to ask me for shelter at my house, I should 
have no fears. I am an old man, and I may just as 
well die a violent as a natural death.* 

Lady Margaret sent off to Donald Roy, who came 
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at once. He was known to have fought at Culloden, 
but appears to have had some kind of protection 
from the English Government, as he had often 
before met Mr. Macleod in company, and made 
a joke with him of having been wounded at 
Culloden. He came in haste, and when he got to 
Mugstat (he had just come back from Fladdanach, 
where he had been to take all that the Chevalier 
was likely to require if he went there), Donald found 
Lady Macdonald and Kingsburgh walking up and 
down the garden in earnest conversation. 

* Oh ! Donald,' cried Lady Margaret, as Captain 
Macdonald drew nearer, 'we* re ruined for ever!* 
* The Prince is here, only a quarter of a mile off from 
this house ! Macleod is in the dining-room, and 
four of his soldiers are in the house.* Donald Roy 
at once entered heartily into her plans, which she 
had been talking over with Kingsburgh when he 
joined them. 

' I will undertake (God willing) anything to ensure 
his safety!* said Donald. They agreed the Prince 
must leave Skye ; but how could he be got safely 
away? It was difficult to agree upon any fixed 
scheme. Every place was swarming with militiamen, 
and the only likely plan to save the Prince was to 
get him safely to Portree, the principal port in Skye. 
Donald then suggested his going to the island of 
Raasay. The Laird of Raasay, a Macleod, had 
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been ' out ' with the Prince, with all his dan ; but to 
save the estate, the eldest son had kept loyal to 
King George. The difficulty arose of how the 
Chevalier was to get to Portree. The easiest way 
was to go from Kilbride by water; but then the 
coast was guarded by large bodies of militia. It 
was fourteen Highland miles to walk across the 
mainland. Lady Margaret kept calling out, 'she 
was in great difficulties!' Her husband was un- 
friendly to the Prince, and she dared not therefore 
confide her loved Chevalier to any of her own High- 
landers. 

At last it was decided that Donald should start 
off to find young Raasay, and prepare him to receive 
Charles Edward ; and Neil MacKechan was sent to 
tell the Chevalier, who was close to the house, that 
Kingsburgh would join him as soon as he possibly 
could do so without exciting suspicion, and take him 
to Portree. Kingsburgh went into the house and 
wished Mr. Macleod goodbye, as he said he must 
be going home. He found Flora still calmly en- 
tertaining the lieutenant, who was questioning her ; 
but she managed to parry any awkward questions, 
by saying only 'just what she thought fit.' 

Kingsburgh took a tumbler, some biscuits and 
some wine away with him. He found Charles 
seated on a rock ; and just as Kingsburgh reached 
the place where he was hidden, the Prince had 
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started some sheep. By these animals passing him 
as they ran away, Kingsburgh was guided to the 
spot ; otherwise he would not have found it so 
quickly. Neil MacKechan had by this time told the 
Prince that Kingsburgh had agreed to take him 
safely to Portree. He started up from the rock. 
He had never seen Kingsburgh before ; therefore, as 
soon as he saw the old gentleman advancing towards 
him, he called out — 

'Are you Mr. Macdonald of Kingsburgh V 

' Yes, sir,' said Kingsburgh. 

' Then/ cried the Prince, * all's well. Let's be off.* 

'Your Eoyal Highness,' said Kingsburgh, 'must 
first have some refreshment' How the poor wan- 
derer, flying like a chased deer from his pursuers, of 
such royal birth, yet half-famished and homeless, 
' on hills that are by right his ain,' must have appre- 
ciated the wine that Kingsburgh had so kindly pro- 
vided ! The meal was eaten on the rock, and, with 
the elasticity of his sanguine nature, Charles Edward 
got quite merry, as he drank his companion's good 
health. However they did not dare to delay very 
long, and therefore went on, chatting pleasantly and 
familiarly together. In the course of their conversa- 
tion, Macdonald told the Prince that he considered 
himself fortunate to have been paying Lady Mar- 
garet a visit, just at a moment when he required his 
services. ' I cannot imagine,' said he, ' how it could 
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all have happened as it did. I had no especial 
reason for being at Mugstat to-day/ 

'Providence must have sent you hither to take 
care of me/ said the Prince. 

As they proceeded along the road, the country 
people were all leaving their churches. It was Sun- 
day morning. The strange appearance of Betty 
Burke did not escape their notice. Some of them 
joined Kingsburgh and the Prince, and began gos- 
siping upon the topics of the island. Kingsburgh 
saw that he must manage to shake off such un- 
welcome companions, or the Prince would be found 
out. He rebuked them for idle 'talking on the 
Lord's day.* 'Sirs!' said he, 'I am surprised you 
cannot let alone talking of your worldly matters on 
the Sabbath.' Having thus got rid of his friends, 
Kingsburgh was obliged to tell the Prince that he 
really must try to look a little less masculine. He 
told him that he held up his petticoats too high when 
they crossed streams, and bowed like a man, instead 
of dropping a curtsey like a woman, when any of 
the country people saluted him in passing. The 
Prince laughed heartily, and promised to be more 
careful. A few minutes afterwards they came to 
another little streamlet, that ran across the road. 
Kingsburgh looked at the Prince, and saw that the 
supposed Betty Burke's skirts were all dragging in 
the water. 
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'Your Royal Highness/ cried Kingsburgh, 'your 
enemies say you are a pretender. If you are one, 
you're the worst of the trade I ever saw !' 

'They do me injustice/ said Charles. 'I detest 
deceit, and never could dissemble in my life.' 

Where was Flora all this time } She kept up ap- 
pearances with Mr. Macleod to the last ; and when 
she thought that the Prince and Kingsburgh were 
well on their way, rose and wished her hostess good- 
bye. Lady Margaret dared not do more than 
squeeze Flora's hand significantly, for fear that Mr. 
Macleod, or Mrs. Macdonald of Kirkibost, who was 
not in the secret, should suspect anything. When 
Flora declared that she ' must take leave, being in a 
hurry to get to Skye, as her mother was very unwell, 
and disturbed by the troublesome times,' Lady 
Margaret entreated her to stay 'at least one day 
more.' Flora declined again and again, and at 
last took leave, accompanied by Neil MacKechan, 
Mrs. Macdonald, and her two servants. They said 
that they were going Flora's way. Lady Margaret, 
who had so far aided the Prince, bitterly regretted 
that it had not been her good fortune to see him. 

Miss Macdonald and the party set off from Mug- 
stat on horseback. They soon overtook Kingsburgh 
and the Prince ; and * Betty Burke's' appearance 
much astonished Mrs. Macdonald. Flora was much 
alarmed at the curiosity she evinced to see the 
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^strange woman's' face; and when Mrs. Macdonald's 
maid began to say that she had * never seen before 
so impudent-looking a woman/ adding, *See what 
long strides the jade takes ! I daresay she's an Irish- 
woman, or else a man in woman's clothes,' she be- 
came more and more uneasy, and to prevent their 
finding out which way Kingsburgh was going, 
begged her companions to ride fast. The riders 
soon, to Flora's great relief, passed Mr. Macdonald 
and his strange companion, who got to Kings- 
burgh's house about eleven o'clock at night. All 
the inmates, including the mistress of the establish- 
ment, were gone to bed ; and Lady Kingsburgh, 
when she got a message from her husband to tell 
her to get up and dress, as he had brought company 
with him, refused to do so. 

Her little daughter ran into her room. * Mamma,' 
cried she, ' papa's brought home such an ill-shaken 
wifey who's in the hall.' Kingsburgh soon after- 
wards came up in person to beg Lady Kingsburgh 
to dress at once and come down. 

Lady Kingsburgh at once suspected that her hus- 
band had brought home some unfortunate rebel, nor 
were her suspicions lessened when she got down 
into the hall. Betty Burke was standing in the 
doorway of their parlour. Lady Kingsburgh hesi- 
tated before she went up to her ; and when Charles, 
advancing towards her, kissed her cheek (which was 
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a usual mode of salutation in those times), she 
nearly fainted away. The cheek that was laid next 
her own was, she felt sure, that of no woman's. She 
did not utter a single word, but took her husband 
into the hall. She knew that the penalty was a 
heavy one for harbouring rebels, but, like a good 
wife, did not reproach her husband. She merely 
said to Kingsburgh, * Does this strange woman know 
anything about the Prince V 

' My dear,' said Kingsburgh, * if s the Prince 
himself!* 

* The Prince ! ' replied Lady Kingsburgh ; * then we 
shall all be hanged.' 

* Well, we can only die once,' replied Kingsburgh ; 
* could we die in better cause } And, moreover, we 
are only doing an act of humanity.' 

Lady Kingsburgh then hastened to get supper ; 
but when her husband told her not to make any 
great preparations, but to bring ' eggs, cheese, and 
butter,' she exclaimed * What a supper for a prince !' 
Kingsburgh told her that the Prince would only be 
too grateful for the simplest meal. 

* You little know,' he said, ^ how badly the poor 
Prince has fared of late.' 

He begged her to make no greater preparations, 
in order to avoid alarming the servants, by exciting 
suspicion in their minds as to the rank of their 
guest. 
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'Make haste/ said her husband, 'and come to 
supper yourself/ 

' I come to supper ! I do not know how to 
behave before a prince/ 

However, as Miss Macdonald arrived before the 
meal was ready. Lady Kingsburgh no longer de- 
murred, and she and Flora supped with Charles 
Edward. 

Miss Macdonald had parted with her companions 
before reaching Kingsburgh's house, and arrived with 
Neil MacKechan very soon after the pedestrians, 
who had taken another road across the hills. The 
supper was merry and sociable, in spite of the awe 
with which Mrs. Macdonald had contemplated sit- 
ting down with a prince. In strange contrast was 
that meal, and the kind hospitality of the host and 
hostess, to the wretched night that the Prince and 
Flora had spent so shortly before. The Chevalier 
paid Flora great attention, and placed her on his 
right hand at table. When supper was over, Mrs. 
Macdonald and Flora retired to bed, while the 
Prince and Kingsburgh smoked, and drank hot 
toddy together. They grew very friendly over the 
bowl, and sat up till late in the morning. At last 
Kingsburgh got very tired. He told Charles 
Edward that he ought to go to bed, and get as 
much sleep as he could. The Prince pleaded for 
'one bowl more.* Kingsburgh refused, and took 
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the toddy out of his visitor's hands. The Chevalier 
also seized hold of it, and in the friendly scuffle the 
bowl was broken in pieces. This settled the ques- 
tion, and the young Prince went to bed, where he 
slept till one o'clock next day. This bowl, and the 
tumbler which Kingsburgh had carried off from 
Lady Margaret's house, are still preserved and 
valued by his descendants, as relics of their royal 
guest, who *had almost forgotten,' he told Kings- 
burgh next day, ' what a good bed was.' 

One can imagine how eagerly Flora imparted the 
recital of her adventures to Lady Kingsburgh, before 
they went to bed. The sheets in which Charles 
Edward slept were folded up next day by Mrs. Mac- 
donald herself. 

^ I will never part with them,* she declared, ' but 
let them be my winding-sheet' She gave one of 
them to Flora Macdonald, who was buried in it, 
when her noble and generous spirit departed this 
world. 

Next day the necessity of the Prince's changing 
his disguise, in case any of the boatmen who had 
brought them from Skye should betray the secret 
of his route, on their return, to South Uist, was 
talked over by Kingsburgh and Miss Macdonald. 

They thought it advisable for Charles to keep on 
Betty Burke's strange dress till he had left Mac- 
donald's house; but as the long walk across the 
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hills had worn out the Chevalier's shoes, Kingsburgh 
gave him a new pair of his own. 

He took the worn - out pair, and tying them 
together, hung them up in the room. 

' Why are you doing that V inquired the Prince. 

* Those shoes,' said Kingsburgh, *will one day stand 
me in good stead. When you are established at St, 
James's, I will bring them, and shake them at you, 
to remind you of your having spent a night under 
my roof.' 

*Be as good as your word,' replied the Prince, 
smiling. 

Mrs. Macdonald's daughter helped the Prince to 
dress, for he was as ignorant as possible how to put 
on Betty Burke's clothes again. 

In spite of his danger, the young man kept mak- 
ing a joke of his strange position, and laughing as 
heartily as if he were not once more about to wander, 
homeless and chased by enemies, all of whom were 
thirsting for his blood. When he was dressed. Lady 
Kingsburgh asked him for a lock of his hair. One 
of his fair locks was cut off by Flora, who divided 
it with their hostess. The moment of departure 
arrived. It was decided that Flora should go to 
Portree on horseback, and by another road from that 
which Charles was to take. She therefore set off 
first, by herself, leaving MacKechan behind her, to 
^uide the Prince on his road across the island to 
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Portree. Charles Edward took a warm leave of 
Mrs. Macdonald. He begged leave to have a pinch 
out of her snuff-box ; and she gave him her box as 
a ' keepsake.* He then set off to walk another four- 
teen miles, accompanied by Kingsburgh, who was 
to go part of the way with him. The laird carried 
a complete Highland suit under his arm, and as soon 
as they were far enough from observation, the Prince 
changed his clothes in a wood, assisted by Kings- 
burgh. As soon as he had put on the short coat, 
philibeg, wig, and Highland bonnet, Kingsburgh hid 
Betty Burke's garments in a bush ; but afterwards 
carried them home to his wife for fear of dis- 
covery. * Betty Burke's' disguise, that had served 
the Prince so well, was burnt, with the exception of 
the printed calico gown. Pieces of it are still fondly 
preserved by the descendants of those who so nobly 
aided the Chevalier to escape. Kingsburgh was at 
last compelled to take leave of the Prince, confiding 
him to MacKechan's care. Tears fell from both 
their eyes at parting, while the Prince was profuse 
in his acknowledgments of Kingsburgh's kindness 
and assistance. 

The old man gazed long after him, as the Cheva- 
lier, after their last tender embrace, disappeared 
from his sight, with MacKechan and a little herd's 
boy, who was to guide them to Portree. How like 
a dream must meeting the Chevalier at Mugstat, 
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and all the romantic circumstances of his visit to 
Kingsburgh, have seemed to that good old man, as 
he gazed after his unfortunate Prince ! Never was 
he fated to take Charles Edward's old shoes to St. 
James's ! The royal wanderer and Macdonald 
never met again ; and the shoes, after being care- 
fully preserved for some years, were cut up as 
relics, and distributed among his Jacobite friends 
by the faithful laird. 

The energetic Donald Roy, who had started from 
Mugstat to find old Raasay, was greatly dismayed, 
on getting to that island, when he found that he was 
hiding on the mainland. Although his son, young 
Raasay, had not taken up arms in favour of the 
Pretender, he expressed the greatest anxiety to 
serve him. He volunteered to get him over from 
Portree to Raasay, and to congeal the royal wan- 
derer till the old laird could be consulted on the 
best means of getting him abroad. The pnglish 
military had destroyed all available boats except 
two, one of which, young Raasay believed, he 
could procure from a cousin of his, named Malcolm 
Macleod, to whom it belonged, and who had con- 
cealed it in the island. He accordingly went in 
search of his cousin, who readily lent the young 
laird his boat. Two boatmen, named Donald Mac- 
friar and John Mackenzie, were also found to row 
it. Having been soldiers under Charles Edward, 
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they were not likely to betray him. Malcolm Mac- 
leod had also fought at CuUoden ; but, although 
willing to risk his own life for his former leader, 
he represented to young Raasay that he ought to 
be more prudent, from the fact that he had kept 
clear of the rebellion, when his father joined it, on 
purpose to save the family estate. His brother, 
Murdoch Macleod, Malcolm added, could take the 
boat with him to Portree, if Raasay would go back. 
The intense love and fidelity felt by the High- 
landers to the exiled royal family were shown by 
young Raasay's answer. 

* I will go,' he declared, * though it cost me both 
my estate and my head ! * 

' In God's name,* said Malcolm, ' then let's go at 
once.' 

Young Raasay's boat reached the point fixed 
upon as a rendezvous by Donald Roy in good time. 
The place of meeting was at a small public-house, 
about a mile from Portree. The boat was drawn 
up on the shore, Malcolm Macleod going forward 
alone, leaving his brother Murdoch, young Raasay, 
and the trusty boatmen behind. He sent in a 
message to Captain Macdonald, who at once went 
to meet his friend. It was raining heavily, and they 
both felt anxious for the Prince's arrival. Before 
long Flora joined them by herself, and told them 
that the Prince was safe so far, and coming. 
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They went into the little inn, and sat down 
anxiously to wait Presently Donald heard a lad 
inquiring if he was there. It was the Prince's little 
guide, the herd's boy. 

* A gentleman,' said he, in a significant tone of 
voice, ' was without, and wanted to see Donald Roy.* 

He went to meet * the gentleman,' who was in a 
neighbouring field, and found Charles Edward and 
Neil MacKechan standing in the rain. They were 
both wet through to the skin. Donald Roy com- 
miserated the Prince for being so wet. 

' I am more sorry,' said Charles Edward, * that our 
lady should have been out in such a bad night,' 
alluding to Flora. The unfortunate Chevalier called 
for a dram as soon as he got into the inn, and said 
he was ravenously hungry. The little house of 
entertainment was so humble, that, when later the 
Prince asked for some beer, none was to be had, 
and the descendant of so royal a line was forced to 
quench his thirst with cold water out of a wooden 
* cog,* or cup, used by the landlord for the double 
purpose of a drinking-cup and ladle to bale the 
water out of his boat. The Prince's friends kept 
urging his departure. There was only one room, 
which was common to every one ; therefore the 
Prince's friends felt that he ran a great risk every 
moment that he remained there. Still, it seemed 
very hard to the faithful Donald Roy to insist upon 
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the Chevalier's leaving that shelter, humble as it 
was, to embark in an open boat that night, for the 
rain was pouring heavily down. 

The Prince, taking Donald Roy aside (after he 
had smoked a pipe and bought some tobacco to 
fill It), urged every argument that he could to 
persuade Macdonald to accompany him. Donald 
refused, on the plea that, it was better for him to 
join the Chevalier in Raasay, as the wound in his 
foot obliged him to ride instead of walk, and his 
doing so might lead to the Prince's being discovered. 

Charles Edward was very reluctant to give up 
taking Donald with him. * He had always,* he said, 
* found himself secure in the hands of a Macdonald, 
and as long as he had a Macdonald near him he 
felt himself safe. Are you afraid to go with me.^' 
he said to Donald. * As long as I have, you shall 
not want.' 

Captain Macdonald inquired if the Prince wanted 
any money ; but Charles Edward, whose indepen- 
dence and honour about money was a leading 
feature in his character, refused to take what Lady 
Margaret had begged Donald Roy to offer him. He 
said he had enough to carry him to the mainland. 
It was then time for him to be off. His leave- 
taking of Flora appears cold when we think of 
the important services she had rendered him. He 

hoped * that they might yet meet at St. James's ;* 

Q 
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yet, though he parted so calmly, he never, it is 
said, ever spoke of her without deep gratitude ; so 
it is not unlikely that his feelings were far stronger 
towards Flora than his words would imply. 

Before the Prince left the inn, he purchased a 
bottle of whisky from the landlord, which he slung 
on his belt. After leaving the house, the Prince 
looked back and saw the landlord looking after 
him. In great alarm he and Donald Roy changed 
their path, and went some way round before they 
joined Malcolm Macleod and young Raasay on 
the beach. When Charles got into the boat, he 
begged MacKechan, from whom he was also obliged 
to take leave, to give Flora — * our lady ' — a lump of 
sugar (it being a delicacy in those days), ' for I am 
afraid she will get no sugar where she's going,' 
said Charles. The landlord questioned Macdonald 
very closely when the latter went back to the inn. 
He said the stranger was very like 'the Prince;' 
but Donald passed him off as an Irishman, who 
had been * out,' and was afraid of being taken by 
the military. Flora went to her mother after leav- 
ing the Prince at Armadale, in Skye ; but dared 
not tell even Mrs. Macdonald what a part she had 
had in aiding the Prince's escape. How anxiously 
she must have longed to hear if the Chevalier was 
safe! Her anxieties were not lessened when, at 
the end of a week, she was ordered to surrender 
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herself as a prisoner to the commanding officer of 
a militia regiment in Skye. Her share in the 
Prince's romantic escape had become known through 
her boatmen, who had been closely questioned on 
their return to South Uist. 

Captain Ferguson, one of the Duke of Cumber- 
land's emissaries, was furious when, from their ac- 
count, he first suspected who Betty Burke really was. 
Not content with searching Kingsburgh's house, 
where he did not get much out of Mrs. Macdonald, 
he took Kingsburgh a prisoner. General Campbell 
sent him to Fort Augustus on parole, wisely judg- 
ing that one who had been so faithful to royalty 
in misfortune, would not break his word. When 
Kingsburgh got there he was treated most cruelly. 
He was thrown into a dungeon, and put into irons. 
When he was sternly examined, and asked why 
he had not enriched his family by betraying the 
Prince, he replied, * Had I gold and silver piled 
up in heaps as high as yonder mountain, it would 
not give me half as much satisfaction as I find in 
my own breast at having done what I have done.' 
He was taken to Edinburgh Castle, and imprisoned 
till the following July, 1747, having, as a writer says, 
' got a whole year's safe lodging for affording that 
of one night' He died in 1772, at an advanced age. 

When Flora was sent for, her friends advised her 
not to go ; but she thought it wiser to do ^o -aX. 
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once. The eight or ten days that had elapsed 
since the Prince's departure, had been days of tor- 
ture to her. She was longing to know if the noble 
devotion with which she had sacrificed herself for 
one whom she looked on as her Prince, and son 
of her rightful king, had been of service to him. 

* She looked at the boat with the breezes that swung ; 
And aye as it lessened she sighed and she sung, 
** Farewell to the lad I shall ne'er see again ; 
Farewell to my hero, the gallant and young, 
Farewell to the lad I shall ne'er see again."* 

The very day that Flora was made prisoner, 
Donald Roy Macdonald learnt by a letter, with 
neither address, date, nor signature to it, but written 
by the Prince's hand, that her conduct had saved 
him. Charles was safe, after numerous and perilous 
adventures. She was on her road to a neighbouring 
gentleman's house, who had been the medium of 
letting Flora know that Captain Macleod of Taliskar 
wished her to surrender, when she met her step- 
father, Macdonald of Armadale. His surprise was 
very great when he heard on what an errand she was 
bound. A little way on she met Captain Macleod 
and some soldiers. They were marching along, 
intending to make her a prisoner at her mother's 
house. She was not allowed to return there, nor 
to wish the latter farewell, but was taken on board 
Captain Ferguson's ship, live * Furnace,' which was 
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anchored off Raasay. General Campbell was on 
board of it at the time. 

Flora was sternly interrogated ; but, as she did 
not then know how much the English officers had 
learnt of the affair, nor yet how they had come by 
their knowledge, she would not confess anything, be- 
yond admitting that she had given a passage in her 
boat to *a great lusty woman,' a soldier's wife. When 
asked what had become of the woman when she 
landed in Skye, she said 'that she had walked away.' 

General Campbell treated her so humanely, that 
at last, after discovering that the boatmen had told 
all, she confessed the whole truth. She was then 
transferred from Captain Ferguson's sloop to another 
vessel bound for Leith, and commanded by an 
officer more humane than he who had captured her. 
He allowed Flora to land, and wish her mother fare- 
well. Her stepfather considered it better to keep 
out of the way till his small share in the matter 
had been forgotten. Her mother and herself were 
allowed a parting interview, of two hours only, and 
she was forbidden to see Mrs. Macdonald alone. 
At Armadale she got a change of clothes, and was 
suffered to engage a female attendant. 

The ship that carried away the frail, slight form 
of one who was looked upon by the Government 
as 'so formidable a rebel,' had other prisoners on 
board. Captain O'Neil was one of them. If you 
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recollect, Flora had insisted on his taking leave of 
the Prince when Charles first assumed Betty Burke*s 
disguise. He had always admired Flora, and pro- 
posed marriage to her when he first entreated her 
to save the Prince, should she fear that ill-natured 
remarks might be made on her reputation, owing 
to her travelling alone on so singular an errand. 

0*Neil, after quitting his beloved master, wandered 
about, but had been taken prisoner in Benbecula. 
When Flora met him, he was on his road to Leith. 
The faithful pilot, Donald Macleod, escaped, as well 
as Edmund Burke ; and the latter returned to his 
early calling of sedan chairman in Edinburgh, when 
the English Government passed an Act of pardon 
and indemnity, in 1747, to those who were impli- 
cated in the Jacobite rebellion. 

Flora saw 0*Neil standing on board the ship 
which was to carry her off a prisoner, and went up 
to him. She hit his cheek playfully, exclaiming, 
' I owe all my misfortunes to that black face.' 
O'Neil declared 'that what she had done redounded 
to her highest honour, and that she had no reason 
to be ashamed of her actions.' The verdict passed 
by posterity on Flora Macdonald's conduct has 
confirmed O'Neil's words, for her name will be 
honoured as long as heroism is appreciated by 
English men and women. 

There is an old castle, called Dunstaffnage, a 
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short distance from Oban, in Argyleshire. It is 
built on a rock, that juts out into a lake called 
Loch Etive. The old edifice is close to the sea, and 
was once the royal residence of the Scottish kings. 
Many of the monarchs of Scotland lie buried near 
the beautiful chapel of Dunstaffnage. 

The ' Stone of Scone,* on which they were crowned, 
came from Dunstaffnage. Still it is a gloomy old 
fortress, with all its associations, and must have 
been anything but a cheerful residence for Flora. 
Here she remained a short time, being recommended 
to the kindness of the Duke of Argyle's factor, who 
had charge of the fortress, in a letter from General 
Campbell, who describes her *as a pretty young 
rebel,' who 'had got into an unhappy scrape by 
assisting the Pretender to escape.' 

As soon as the ship in which she was borne off 
a prisoner anchored in Leith Roads, a number of 
persons of rank and distinction visited Flora. These 
ladies, who from love for * Prince Charlie' went to 
see his deliverer, made her several useful presents 
of dress. In return for such kindness, she would 
relate her adventures. One day, when telling some 
Edinburgh dames how the Prince had watched over 
her slunibers on the voyage from South Uist, one 
of them cried, 'You're the happiest woman in the 
world!' *We all envy you greatly,' said another, 
* to have had the Prince for your handmaid !' 
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The English captain (Commodore Smith), and all 
his officers, were most humane and kind to Flora ; 
but she was not allowed to land the whole time that 
the ship was in Leith Roads. She had a great 
many visitors, and was allowed to ask any one to 
dinner that she liked to see. Her easy and lady- 
like manners astonished all those who visited her, 
when they thought that she had never been out of 
South Uist and Skye ; for the Hebrides were con- 
sidered in the same light by the Lowlanders of those 
days as Australia is by us in the nineteenth century. 
Sometimes there was dancing on board. Flora 
would not dance, declaring 'that she could not till 
she knew her Prince was safe.' One day she heard 
that he was a prisoner. The false report (for the 
rumour was untrue) deeply affected Flora. * I am 
afraid,' she cried to her friends, * that all I have done 
is in vain ! ' She was taken to London by sea, in 
November 1746, and detained there for a year. But 
the English Government were not severe on her 
during her residence in London. There were several 
who admired her conduct, although they did not 
sympathise with the Jacobite feelings that had 
prompted it. A subscription was raised for her; 
and when she was released in 1747, she was re- 
ceived into the family of a Jacobite lady, whose 
visitors delighted to honour the brave Highland 
maiden. While in London she was presented to 
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Frederick, Prince of Wales, George the Third's 
father. 

After complimenting her on her heroism and 
fidelity, the Prince added, in answer to some re- 
mark of Flora's about her ' having only done an act 
of humanity,* * I hope, madam, you would do the 
same, were the same event to happen over again.' 

Flora married, in 1750, Alexander Macdonald, 
Kingsburgh's son, who was, it is said by Dr. Johnson, 
who saw him when he visited the Hebrides in 1773, 
'a gallant Highlander — a large, stately man, with a 
steady, sensible face.' 

It was Flora's lot to live as mistress in the very 
same house that had sheltered her Prince, — he 
whom she could never speak of to her dying hour 
without emotion. She and her husband emigrated 
later to America ; but, like many other Scottish 
families, they were faithful to the reigning royal 
family of their native land, and became American 
loyalists. 

While on her voyage home, Flora witnessed an 
action between a French vessel and the one that was 
taking her to Scotland. She remained on deck, and 
in the confusion of the fight her arm was broken ; 
therefore she used to declare that she had * risked 
her life both for the House of Stuart and Bruns- 
wick.' She died in Skye, and is buried in a mauso- 
leum belonging to the Kingsburgh family. Flora 



^ 
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had several sons and daughters. When one of them, 
Colonel John Macdonald, was presented to George 
IV., the king said to the courtiers near him, 'This 
gentleman is the son of a lady to whom my family 
owe a great obligation.' 

And where was the Prince after he had quitted 
Portree that July morning, for it was almost day- 
break when he entered the boat, and took a last 
farewell of Donald Roy Macdonald } The latter in- 
deed paid dearly for the part that he had taken. 
After quitting the Prince, he hurried to Kingsburgh*s 
house and Mugstat, to tell Lady Margaret Mac- 
donald and the former that the Chevalier was safely 
off; but, before long, he was compelled to hide to 
avoid imprisonment by the military. He went 
* a-skulking,' as it was called, when any of the 
unfortunate Jacobites were compelled to conceal 
themselves from their enemies. 

He was obliged, wounded as he was, to conceal 
himself for eight weeks in three different caves, 
living only upon food that Lady Macdonald brought 
him herself. The flies and midges bit his wound ; 
and, wrapped in his plaid, afraid to venture out in 
the daytime for fear of discovery, he sat by day in 
dark caverns, with no other couch by night than 
the purple heather on the mountains. He, too, 
was freed by the Act of Indemnity in 1747. The 
boat that bore the Pretender away from Portree con- 
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tained young Raasay, .the Macleods, and the boat- 
men. After a little friendly conversation, the Prince, 
wearied, no doubt, by his long wanderings, fell asleep. 
No adventures disturbed his slumbers, and, after a 
voyage of ten miles, he and his faithful companions 
landed at Glam, in the island of Raasay. His 
adventures there and elsewhere I shall tell you in 
another chapter. 




CHAPTER VI. 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD: HIS FINAL WANDER- 
INGS AND ESCAPE — CAMERON OF LOCHIEL — 
THE CAMERON CLAN AND ITS COUNTRY. 

* Where now tljy honours, brave Lochiel ? 

The braided plume's torn from thy brow ; 
What must thy haughty spirit feel, 

When skulking like the mountain roe ? * 

LochUrs Farewell. — Grieve. 

ELL might Flora Macdonald have felt 
anxious about her beloved prince, whose 
adventures were yet to be varied and 
dangerous before his final escape from his pursuers. 

The island of Raasay, where he and his com- 
panions landed, was close to the mainland. After 
his sail of ten miles in an open boat, and his previous 
wanderings in Skye, the Prince longed for repose ; 
but the soldiers employed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land's emissaries had burnt all the best houses on 
the island, beside committing great depredations on 
the inhabitants. However, the necessity of the hour 
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forced the hapless Prince to put up with a very 
mean shelter. A shepherd had erected a miserable 
little hovel on the shore, to shelter him from the 
violent storms that devastate from time to time the 
western coast of Scotland. In this hovel the Prince 
gratefully made a hearty dinner off the flesh of a 
roasted kid and some oat cake. No wonder that, 
when he had dined, while walking on a slip of green- 
sward outside the hut, and with the burnt houses of 
the poor islanders before his eyes, he bitterly ex- 
claimed that 'his fate was hard!' He was much 
affected by the recital of the misery that the rebellion 
had brought on the simple islanders of Raasay ; yet, 
with the elasticity of his sanguine disposition, before 
he went to rest, he declared his conviction that ' he 
was reserved for some good,* and * that rather than 
fall into his enemy's hands,' he would pass * another 
ten years in that skulking manner.' 

It was Malcolm Macleod's duty to watch Charles 
Edward, as he slept, lying on his bed of heather 
in so mean a hovel. Although at this time the 
Prince was in safety (for Raasay was well affected to 
his cause), and young Raasay, being the chief's son, 
could procure him ample food from his own people, 
the Prince's slumbers were often broken by fitful 
dreams and starts. Did he, as he lay there, watched 
by love and devotion, ever fancy himself in the 
lovely Campagna round Rome, where, as a boy, he 
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had hunted and shot, dreaming dreams of wresting 
from the usurper the crown that his father had lost ? 
Perchance it was so, for Malcolm often heard him 
mutter in his sleep broken sentences in French and 
Italian ; and, as he started in his slumber, the hapless 
Prince often exclaimed, ' O God ! poor Scotland !' 
The cause that he had lost, at Culloden, he believed 
to be the best way of furthering the happiness of 
the Highlanders ; yet, while even those whose 
fahers fought and suffered for Prince Charles in 1745 
must rejoice that he did not succeed, how loveable, 
how true, how noble was that Prince's character, 
even his enemies must feel. With a restlessness 
that probably resulted from feeling so hunted and 
pursued. Prince Charles declared he could not re- 
main at Raasay, but must return to Skye. His 
friends represented that as Raasay was a wild and 
secluded spot, Charles was secure there, especially as 
Donald Roy was in Skye, and ready to warn them 
in case his retreat was suspected. 

There was only one stranger in the island, who 
had come there to sell tobacco ; but as he did not 
depart when his business was done, the Prince and 
his attendants suspected he was a spy. Watches 
were stationed all round the hut to guard it. One 
day the Highland gillies, in Raasay's pay, gave the 
Prince and his friends the unwelcome tidings that the 
so-called tobacco salesman was coming near the hut. 
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' Kill him at once/ was the cry of all except the 
humane Charles Edward. 

' God forbid/ he cried, * that we should take 
away any man's life while we can preserve our 
own/ 

His friends insisted, Malcolm Macleod declaring 
he would shoot any one molesting the Prince, ' even 
were it his own brother ;' but the necessity for such 
violence did not arise. The man passed by without 
seeing who was in the hut. 

After passing two days and a half in Raasay, the 
party again trusted their lives to the old boat in 
which they had come to the island, and embarked 
for Skye on the 3d of July 1746. They had heavy 
weather, but landed safely on the northern penin- 
sula of Skye. The Prince sang songs in Erse, 
while trying to enliven his followers on the voyage ; 
and when the water, rushing into the boat in such 
quantities that it seemed likely to sink, was baled 
out by Malcolm Macleod, Charles kept exclaiming, 
' I hope to thank you at St. James's yet' Idle hope 
for those who, while protecting England's prince, 
could find no better shelter for him than a cow-shed, 
about two miles distant from Scorobeck, where they 
landed, pulling the boat ashore through the heavy 
surf that surged in upon the shore. Even to gain 
that wretched hovel in safety, they had to take the 
greatest care and precautions. 
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* What will become of your Royal Highness if it 
is occupied ?' said Malcolm. 

* I shall remain all night out of doors/ said the 
Prince. *I have been abroad in a hundred such 
nights/ 

Fortunately it was empty, and there they pre- 
pared some food, and made a rough kind of meal 
off bread and cheese. 

After resting a little while himself, the Prince got 
up, and insisted on Malcolm Macleod, and the boat- 
man who had kept watch, going to sleep, while 
he and Murdoch took their places. Raasay had 
gone in search of Donald Roy. As he paced up 
and down with Murdoch, the Prince questioned him 
about Malcolm Macleod. He asked if Murdoch 
knew him well } 

Murdoch said that no one could be more trust- 
worthy than his cousin, and then the Prince talked 
Over his future movements with Murdoch. He said 
he hoped to get over to Rum ; and told Murdoch 
that if he could manage to bring a boat to meet him 
at a certain spot, ' that it would be an act of friend- 
ship he would not forget' 

That very day he started off alone with Malcolm. 
For the sake of security the Prince and his attendant 
changed places. Malcolm was the master, Charles 
the servant, who carried a bag that contained some 
shirts, stockings, one pair of brogues, a little brandy. 
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and a stone water-bottle. Their destination was 
Mackinnon's country in Skye. Charles was to 
assume the character of one Lewie Caw, who had 
been *out/ as the phrase went, and was known to be 
'skulking' in Skye. In spite of the weight of the 
bag, the Prince walked so quickly that he very 
nearly outstripped Malcolm. They walked twenty- 
four Highland miles in that one day. When Malcolm 
remonstrated with the Prince on the speed at which 
he walked, the Chevalier replied 'that he was so 
quick a walker that he could not help walking fast' 
He added that he was sure, provided he could get 
out of musket shot, he could escape any body of 
militiamen who pursued him. 

' But,' asked Malcolm, ' suppose your Royal High- 
ness could not get away, what would you do V 

' Why, fight,' said the Prince. 

* If there were only four,' said Malcolm, ' I could 
settle with two of them.' 

* And I with the others,' said Charles Edward. 
Strange, indeed, must that walk have seemed to 

.Malcolm. As they wanted to avoid observation, 

they kept to the mountain pathways, avoiding all 

villages and houses. When by chance they met any 

peasantry, Charles was careful to touch his hat to 

Malcolm, in order to keep up his character; but 

nothing could disguise the Prince's * air.' In vain he 

changed waistcoats with his friend, and took the 

R 
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buckles out of his shoes, as being too fine for a 
servant,— he looked a prince. Trudging along over 
mountainous roads, where those who were flying 
for dear life met nothing more alarming than some 
simple peasant followed by his sheep dog, who, after 
staring at the pedestrians, passed by without sus- 
pecting the rank of the squalid^-looking Prince, 
whose features were beginning to bear traces of his 
sufferings, they talked familiarly. When Macleod 
told the Prince how cruelly the Duke of Cumber- 
land had persecuted the Jacobites, the Prince wept. 
He could bear his own misfortunes ; but well might 
his heart beat sore for the cruelties practised on his 
followers. 

At last they reached their destination, and were 
in the Laird of Mackinnon's country. They were 
close to Malcolm's brother-in-law's house, when two 
Highlanders met them. It was quite early in the 
morning. The wanderers had been tramping along 
the whole night through, and were close to Kilmaree. 

It so happened that the Highlanders, who were 
Mackinnons, had fought under the Prince. How 
could they forget that remarkable face ! Tears 
rolled down their cheeks at the piteous state of his 
clothing, which was almost in rags I 

* Be quiet,' cried Malcolm ; ' you will betray him ! 
Swear on your dirks that you will not betray whom 
you have met.' 
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They took and kept the oath, and then passed 
on, after one last look at their fallen leader's wasted 
form. ' 

Malcolm went forward alone, to prepare his sister 
to receive *one Lewie Caw, who was in trouble/ 
Her husband was away from home ; but she was 
too good a Jacobite to hesitate for a moment, and 
bade Malcolm bring his friend. 

Nothing suspecting, Mrs. Mackinnon only gave 
one glance of pity at her brother's ' friend,' as she 
set before them a homely meal. Charles sat apart, 
as became a servant ; and when they had done, the 
Highland lassie, who was Mrs. Mackinnon's servant, 
brought in some water to wash Malcolm's feet. She 
refused scornfully to wash the Prince's feet. 

' Indeed not I ' she cried. * He's but a low fellow ; 
I will not wash his feet.' 

It was a Highland custom to wash the feet of 
guests. The Prince's natural vivacity again nearly 
betrayed him. 

While the two travellers were asleep, Mrs. Mac- 
kinnon watched from a hill close by, in case any 
soldiers approached. 

When Malcolm got up, after several hours of 
sleep, he inquired where his * servant' was. The 
Highland maiden told him that he was nursing 
Mrs. Mackinnon's baby ; and when Malcolm joined 
the Chevalier, he found the Prince amusing the 
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child, as cheerfully and merrily as if he had not 
walked so long a distance as thirty Highland miles. 

' Look here, Malcolm !' he cried ; 'this little fellow 
may be a captain in my service yet !' 

An old woman standing by looked sharply at the 
Prince. 

* Or, may be, you a very old corporal in his com- 
pany,' said she. 

When the 'good man' of the house returned, 
Malcolm determined to test his fidelity before tell- 
ing him who was in his house. He pointed to some 
ships of war that were to be seen on the ocean. 

* What I Mackinnon ! ' said Malcolm ; ' suppose 
Prince Charles is on board one of those vessels !' 

' God forbid !' was the Jacobite's earnest ejacula- 
tion. 

* Do you think he would be safe were he here V 
said Macleod, with a quick glance at his brother- 
in-law's face. 

' Ay, that he were I We would take great care of 
him.' 

* He is here, John,' said Malcolm, * in your house !' 
The true-hearted Mackinnon hurried in to wel- 
come the Prince. When he saw his squalid figure 
and tattered clothes, and remembered to have seen 
him in so different a plight before CuUoden, he 
burst into tears, and hurried from the room. 

The Laird of Mackinnon was favourable to the 
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Prince's cause ; but Charles had had doubts as 
to the wisdom of trusting him. For that reason, 
Malcolm had led him to his brother-in-law's house, 
instead of the chiefs. Charles told Mackinnon that 
he was anxious to get over to the mainland. Mr. 
Mackinnon therefore endeavoured to hire a boat 
suitable for the voyage across. Before he started, 
Malcolm and the Prince begged him on no account 
to tell the laird that the Prince was so near him ; 
but the good Mackinnon was obliged to go to his 
chiefs house to get the boat. He could not help 
telling him the weighty secret. 

The laird and his lady hurried to see the Prince ; 
and though Charles at first felt uneasy about their 
knowledge of his vicinity, he could not find it in his 
heart to scold the Highlander, and consented to 
dine with the chief and Lady Mackinnon in a cave 
close to the shore. The laird insisted on taking 
the Prince in his own boat. Malcolm was to re- 
main behind, to avert suspicion. 

About eight that evening, the party all went to 
the boat. The moment of parting between the 
Prince and Malcolm Macleod came at last Just as 
he was going to bid him farewell, the Prince recol- 
lected he had told Murdoch Macleod to meet him 
at a certain place with his boat. 

'Never mind, your Royal Highness,' said Mal- 
colm ; * I will explain it to him.' 
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But Charles insisted on writing to Murdoch him- 
self. He procured some pens, ink, and paper, and 
wrote a few lines, which he signed 'James Thom- 
son/ — a common surname, often assumed in those 
troublous times for purposes of concealment 

After a tender farewell from Malcolm, with whom 
the Prince smoked a * farewell pipe,' he got into the 
Laird of Mackinnon's boat, although the sight of 
'some men-of-war ships' greatly alarmed Macleod 
for his safety. There were four rowers, and the two 
Mackinnons were his companions. 

The faithful Malcolm watched the boat till it was 
out of sight. He then returned home ; but was 
taken ten days later, and sent a prisoner to London. 
When he was liberated he was asked what he 
thought of the Prince, whose companion he had 
been for so many days. 

' His Royal Highness,' said Malcolm, * is the most 
cautious man I have ever seen not to be a coward, 
and the bravest not to be rash.' 

In the meantime the two Mackinnons were faith- 
fully fulfilling the trust that Macleod had reposed in 
them. After a rough voyage, they landed at a place 
called Little Mallack, south of Loch Nevis. Imagine 
the fatigue of a voyage that lasted thirty hours on a 
rough sea, fearing every hour to encounter enemies 
(for the vigilance of the Government was redoubled, 
not lessened at that time) ; yet after so many hard- 
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ships the wanderers dared not, on landing, go farther 
inland than the sea-shore, nor could they find any 
shelter! It was then early in July 1746, and fortu- 
nately fine summer weather, for they had to sleep 
under hedges in the open air for three whole nights. 
The caves with which, as I told you in the chapter 
on the Highlanders, the western coast of Scotland 
abounded, seemed a more likely means of procuring 
Charles a lodging. The old Laird of Mackinnon 
volunteered to go in search of one ; and he took one 
of the rowers to aid him in the expedition. 

The Prince's position was perilous in the extreme. 
There was a large garrison at Fort- William, and the 
soldiers of which it was composed were at that very 
time searching the mainland in every direction. 
The Government knew that the Prince was in the 
Western Highlands, but they were baffled in their 
search by the fidelity of the Highlanders them- 
selves. There were hundreds of poor Highlanders, 
whose only wealth consisted of some vile hovel and 
a few sheep, who might easily have enriched them- 
selves by telling the English captains where the Prince 
was. They knew well how to find him ; but they 
preferred fidelity before gold. Honour to that race 
who were so faithful and so true ! English gold 
could not tempt even the poorest herdsman on 
those rugged hills to forget that he owed a duty to 
his chief — ^which was, to keep the secret of the 
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Prince's hiding-place from those who would have 
betrayed him. 

While Mackinnon and the boatman were absent, 
the Prince, John Mackinnon, and the three rowers 
rowed up the lake. They were pulling away, when, 
just as they were turning round a point, they came 
in contact with another boat ! It was tied to a little 
rocky point that had hidden it from their view. To 
John Mackinnon's intense alarm, they were at the 
same moment hailed from the rock itself by five 
militiamen, the red crosses on whose bonnets pro- 
claimed them to be foes. 

* Where do you come from "? cried they. 

* From Sleat,' replied one of the rowers. 

* Come ashore,' said the militiamen. 

John Mackinnon, seeing the imminent nature of 
their peril, told the rowers ' to pull for their lives.' 
The faithful boatmen obeyed with alacrity, and the 
militiamen gave instant chase. 

The Prince was fortunately hidden in the boat at 
the time, and covered over by a plaid of Mackin- 
non's. Had he been seen, in all probability the 
militiamen would have shot him dead. 

' Let me land,' he cried ; but John forced him 
down again. 

Mackinnon's boatmen outstripped their pursuers, 
and they landed in a wood, that favoured their escape 
up a hill. From the top of this hill they looked down 
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upon the lake before them. The militiamen^ either 
tired of the chase, or else not suspecting that those 
who had eluded them were other than what they 
said they were — * boatmen from Sleat ' — ^had rowed 
back again. 

The Prince was safe. John Mackinnon, as he 
congratulated him, b^ged the Prince to forgive him 
for the violent way in which he had kept him in 
the boat 

The Prince assured him he had taken nothing 
amiss. * I only wished to land,' said he, ' to fight for 
my life, instead of being taken a prisoner ! ' 

The party remained on that hill, while the Prince 
rested a few hours. When Charles awoke, they 
rowed across the loch to a little island, near the 
Laird of Scothouse's mansion. This gentleman was 
a Macdonald ; and at that time Clanranald was 
residing there. 

Clanranald had befriended the Prince before ; but 
since that time serious trouble had fallen on him and 
his for their devotion to the Jacobite cause. While 
Charles remained at Rona, John Mackinnon sought 
the former out, and b^ged him to tell them how the 
Prince might now proceed till he could find a vessel 
to take him to France. Clanranald coldly declined 
to advise. ' He knew no one who could aid the 
Prince.' Disgusted and indignant, John Mackinnon 
left him and went back to Rona. He found the 
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royal wanderer waiting to learn Clanranald's a 
When John told him that no assistance coi 
looked for from Clanranald, the Prince quietl; 
' There is no help for it ; we must do tht 
we can for ourselves.' Yet his heart must 
ached when he felt how coldly those who had 
been his friends had grown. The test of friei 
is its strength when we are in adversity. Tht 
wanderer's experience of the fickleness of friei 
was soon to be Increased ; for, after being re 
by the old laird and the other rower (the old 
being highly incensed at Clanranald's con 
they returned to Little Mallack, and resolv 
apply to Mr. Macdonald of Morar. 

This gentleman belonged to a branch of 
ranald's family. He lived on a fresh-water 
about eight miles distant from Little M; 
They had several adventures on the road ; 
was getting very dark as they drew near to I 
The Mackinnons had got a guide at a housi 
passed, and he did not suspect who Charles 
for, when they reached a ford near Morar's ! 
he was desired to carry the Prince over, 
deil be on the back where he comes,' saii 
Highlander in Gaelic, 'or any fellow of a sei 
but I'll take_yc« on my back, sir, with pleasure 

Mr. Macdonald of Morar had been ' out, 
therefore his mansion, the travellers found 
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been burnt to the ground by the English troops. 
Macdonald of Morar had married a Cameron of 
Lochiel. When the travellers reached Morar, they 
found the family living in a farm-house close to 
the ruins of their former house. Morar and his 
wife received the Prince gladly, and conducted 
him and his followers to a cave, where he slept 
for ten hours. Although Clanranald had behaved 
so coldly to the Prince, his son was believed to be 
very warm to ' the cause.' Macdonald of Morar 
went in search of him. When he came back, it was 
evident to both the Prince and the Mackinnons 
that Morar was altered to them. He said he had 
not found young Clanranald. *Then you must 
do the best you can for me yourself,' said Charles 
to Morar. ' I can do nothing ; and know no one,' 
said Morar, *who can aid you.' The Prince, who 
saw that he had altered to him, reproached Morar 
bitterly, declaring himself ' forsaken in his sore ne- 
cessity.' In spite of the Prince's bitter reproaches, 
Morar still refused to give the party any assistance. 

The indignant Mackinnons declared that he must 
have seen some one, who had persuaded him to 
change his mind ; and Charles cried out bitterly, 
' O God, look down on me, and pity me ! ' Then, 
turning to old Mackinnon, he took the old man's 
hands: 'Don't desert me,' said he; 'but preserve 
me, if you can.' * Never I cried the old laird, ' never 
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will I desert your Royal Highness when you are 
in danger. By God's help, I will do all I can for 
you, and go where you order me/ * And 1/ added 
John Mackinnon, * I will go through the world with 
your Royal Highness/ 

The Prince was close to Borodale, and to the 
very spot where he had landed in 1745. He knew 
that he had one faithful friend living at Borodale, 
and that was Angus Macdonald. He and John 
Mackinnon then took leave of old Mackinnon, and 
set off with a guide for Borodale that same day. 

Charles was also close to LochieFs country ; and 
I- must arrest the narrative of his wanderings for 
a little space to tell you about Lochaber, and its 
chieftain, Cameron of Lochiel. No brighter hero 
of those romantic Jacobite times existed than 
Cameron of Lochiel. Of all the lairds who fought 
for the Prince, not one had taken up arms from 
purer motives than that chieftain. He was of an- 
cient lineage, being descended from a Cameron who 
fought under Robert Bruce at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn. Indeed, the clan (who are sprung from 
the same source as the Clan Chattan) maintain that 
their family are descended from the royal house 
of Denmark, and came over at a very remote date, 
anterior to A.D. 404. But in 1745 the name of 
Cameron needed no long pedigree to be honoured 
and respected. Not only had Lochiel's grandfather 
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shown how courage and loyalty could successfully 
oppose oppression and usurpation in Cromwell's 
time ; but when he made a treaty with the Pro- 
tector, even that crafty ruler would not exact an 
oath from a Cameron, knowing that his word of 
fionour that the compact would be kept was enough. 

Sir Ewen Cameron, who was so reliable, even in a 
Roundhead's eyes, was bom in 1629. His character 
equalled his personal appearance, which was very 
attractive as well as commanding. He was shrewd, 
honourable, and generous. The Cameron clan was 
divided into three ' septs,' or families ; but the two 
younger lines acknowledged the Lochiel branch as 
their head. Sir Ewen Dhu of Lochiel was dark-^ 
haired. Caledonian seers had predicted that no fair- 
fiaired Lochiel could be fortunate. 

When he was young he had been under the care 
and guardianship of his relation the Marquis of 
Argyle. That nobleman tried to make the youthful 
chieftain a Roundhead in politics, and a Puritan in 
religion ; but Sir Ewen was a true Highlander. He 
refused to become a Covenanter. He did not like 
cant and fanaticism, and as soon as he was eighteen 
joined his hero, Montrose. He also joined the royal 
cause under the Earl of Glencaime, after Montrose's 
execution, and it was at that time that General 
Monk, in writing to the Government, said, ' No oath 
need be required of Lochiel to Cromwell, but his 
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word, to live in peace!' At the battle of Killie- 
crankie Sir Ewen fought for the same cause under 
Dundee ; but his second son was in General Mac« 
kay's army. That general had endeavoured to win 
over Lochiel in 1689, by offering him a title if he 
would join King William's side. But what need 
had Lochiel with a title } It could not add lustre to 
his long line ; but to desert the Stuart cause would, 
he thought, have tarnished a Cameron's honour. 

When the English army shouted before the battle 
began, Lochiel called out to his clan, * Do you hear 
that dull heavy noise } I am the oldest commander 
here. I have always remarked that such a noise 
forebodes evil. It is a bad omen for the enemy !* 
The Highlanders, elated by the idea that the fates 
were on their side, rushed on, and by their gallantry 
won the day. 

At that same battle, when General Mackay saw 
the Cameron men drawn up to the west of the 
Pass, he turned round, and said to Sir Ewen's 
second son, ' There's your father and his wild 
savages. How would you like to be with him ?' 

* No matter,' said young Cameron, ' what I like ; 
but have a care lest those same wild savages be not 
before nightfall nearer to you than you dream of.* 

Sir Ewen Dhu, though he had refused a title 
and wealth, was poor. He lived, after Killiecrankie, 
very quietly in his own country, Lochaber. His 
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eldest son, John, was sent over to be educated in 
France. While there, the sentiments of attachment 
to the Stuarts that he had imbibed from his father 
were strengthened by early association with exiled 
Jacobite families at the Court of St. Germains. 

The chief of the Camerons lived at Auchnacarry ; 
and not far from his seat, on the shores of Loch 
Oich, there was a lordly castle, Invergarrie, that be- 
longed to ' Dusk Alexander' of Glengarry. He was 
head of the Macdonells, and, like Cameron, a staunch 
adherent of the Stuarts. 

The Cameron and Glengarry clans had had feuds 
from time immemorial ; but they made a mutual 
compact, based on their Jacobite opinions, to en- 
deavour to restore the exiled family. 

Sir Ewen Dhu's son, John, came home from 
France, and married a Quakeress, the daughter of 
Robert Barclay of Urie. 

The gentle Lady Lochiel was much beloved in 
the Highlands. She and her husband had twelve 
daughters before they had one son. It is thought a 
great misfortune in the Highlands when a chief has 
not plenty of sons ready to succeed him in his pro- 
perty and name ; but the amiable Lochiel always 
pretended satisfaction when his little daughters were 
bom. His friends used to ask him, * What has the 
lady got this time V 

'A lady^ indeed!* he would say. For in the 
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Highlands only a chief's or a chieftain's daughter was 
called a ' lady ;* other women of good birth were 
only styled gentlewomen. Unfortunately, when the 
laird's little son came at last, he had ^fair hair.' 
The superstitious traditions of the Highlanders 
said that no ' fair Lochiel ' could be fortunate ; and 
well was the prophecy borne out In 1745 the 
Cameron clan were 800 strong, and that of their 
neighbours, the Macdonnells of Glengarry, 500. 
Alister Dhu (Black Alexander), their chief, had 
also fought side by side at Killiecrankie with the 
Camerons. He had lost several near relations in 
that battle, and his son Donald, called 'Gorm' from 
the blueness of his eyes. When Prince Charles 
landed, in 1745, the first chief who went to see him 
was Donald Cameron, the younger, as he was called, 
for his father had been 'out' in 1715, and was at 
that time in exile abroad. His grandfather. Sir 
Ewen Dhu, had died in 17 19 close upon ninety 
years of age. His descendant Donald inherited his 
integrity, talents, and bravery. He was then middle- 
aged, and deeply attached to the Stuart family. 
For years he had plotted for their restoration, and 
been much trusted by them. Yet he deemed the 
Prince's expedition, without troops or arms, to be 
madness ; and though he went to see him, he in- 
tended to dissuade the Chevalier, if possible, from 
his plan. 
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On his road to Borodale, Donald paid his brother, 
John Cajneron, a visit. John Cameron was much 
astonished at finding his brother was bound on such 
an errand, as he did not know that Charles had 
landed. 'But come,' he said, 'into the house, and 
write to the Prince of Wales, instead of going to see 
him.' 

' Although my arguments,' said Lochiel, ' admit of 
no reply, I ought to give them, however, to his Royal 
Highness in person.' 

' Well, well, brother,' replied John Cameron ; ' I 
know you better than you know yourself. The 
Prince will do just what he likes with you, if ever he 
sees you.' 

In vain Lochiel argued with his Prince ; Charles, 
nettled by the chief's eagerness, exclaimed — 

' Let Lochiel, who, my father has often told me, 
was our firmest friend, stay then at home, and learn 
from the newspapers the fate of his prince !' 

' No ! ' said Lochiel, ' I will share his fate, and so 
will all my clan.' • 

Lochiel was so respected in the Highlands, and 
looked up to by all the other clans, that had he not 
joined the Prince, not another chief would have 
taken up arms for Charles Edward. He raised the 
clan, and it was the Camerons — 

* All plaided and plumed in their tartan array* — 

who marched first to Glenfinnin, when the Prince 

S 
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raised his standard in that glen, and Lochiel and his 
men took a prominent part in every battle and 
enterprise undertaken by the Chevalier. When 
Lochiel fell wounded at Culloden, he was carried off 
the field by his two younger brothers. He was hit 
by grape-shot in both ankles. 

He was concealed for some time in the Braes of 
Bannoch; for he dared not remain in Lochaber, 
where he was sought for by the Government most 
eagerly. He suffered fearfully from his wounds, and 
was often in actual want of food and money, yet his 
spirit was undaunted. The only thing that seemed 
'hard' to the true-hearted chief were the accounts 
that reached him of his clansmen's sufferings. The 
poor inhabitants of Lochaber were pillaged and 
harassed by the English soldiery ; and Lochiel's 
family mansion, Achnacarry, was burnt to the 
ground by the Duke of Cumberland's orders. Be- 
fore it was finally demolished by the brutal soldiery, 
a picture of Lochiel was found in the house. This 
was some guide to the English troops in their search 
for the chief. While they were looking for Lochiel, 
they fell in with Macpherson of Urie, who was fair- 
haired like Cameron. 

'You're a rebel !* cried they. ' You're Lochiel !* 
' I am not,' said Macpherson ; but finding out that 
his personating Lochiel might be of service to his 
kinsman, he allowed them to carry him off to Fort- 
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Augustus, where the mistake being found out, he 
was set at liberty. 

Cluny Macpherson shared Lochiel's fate, while 
thus hiding in Badenoch, with his heart sorely 
afflicted at the misery caused by the rebellion 
among the poor Camerons of Lochaber. Their 
houses were burnt, their flocks destroyed, and they 
were starving ; while their generous chief was * skulk- 
ing,' wounded and sad, in some miserable 'shieling' 
and cave of Badenoch. 

Cluny Macpherson, his friend and companion, 
had joined the rebellion against his wife's earnest 
entreaties. His wife, although a Jacobite, had tried 
to prevent his breaking his oath to the English 
Government ; for he had taken one to George II. 
when he became captain of a company of High- 
landers. 

' Nothing can end well that begins with perjury,' 
the laird's wife had argued, but in vain ; for Cluny 
joined the Prince. 

For years he paid the penalty of his defection. 
For two years the English Government stationed 
sentinels, under Sir Hector Munro, to watch for 
Cluny. He was concealed in a cave close to his 
own house (which, like Lochiel's, was burnt by the 
English troops to the ground), and was only able to 
leave it at night. It speaks well for the fidelity of 
his clansmen that they never betrayed his retreat. 
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It was in front of a shelving rock, and was dug out 
by his own people. They worked at night, carrying 
the stones and rubbish away to a neighbouring piece 
of water, where all vestiges of their work were 
thrown in by the faithful workpeople. It is said 
that Cluny lived nine years in that cave, till, weary 
of such a hopeless existence, he escaped in 1 75 5 to 
France, where he died. 

The Prince was much attached to Lochiel. When 
told Cameron's wounds were less troublesome, he 
three times ' thanked God ' for it. 

To return to the Prince and his adventures. When 
he left old Mackinnon, he and the young laird 
went to Angus Macdonald's house in Borodale. 
There also all was desolation. Angus's house had 
been burnt, and the owner forced to take refuge 
in a hut close by. John went in first. Angus was 
gone to bed ; but answered Mackinnon's summons 
in person. 

'Have you heard anything of our Prince?' said 
John, for in troublous times it was necessary to be 
careful. 

' No,' said Angus, ' I have not' 

'What would you give to see him ?' said John. 

' Time was, when I'd have given a bottle of wine 
to see him safe! Have you any tidings of him?' 
said Angus. 

'He is here^ outside,' said John. ' I must give him 
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now into your care. I have done my duty. Do 
yours.' 

* I am glad of it/ said Angus. ' I'll lodge him so 
safely, all the troops of Great Britain shan't take 
him!' 

Angus had lost a beloved son at Culloden, his 
house was a ruin, his home desolate, yet they 
welcomed Charles as though he were still triumph- 
ant at Holyrood ; and when the Chevalier said to 
Mrs. Macdonald, 'that he grieved she should see 
one who had brought her nothing but misery,' the 
noble Highland lady replied — 

* They had done their duty ; she would serve him 
though all her sons had perished at Culloden.' 

Again the Chevalier had to part from a true and 
trusty friend. Mackinnon left him at Angus Mac- 
donald's hut, and went home. He and the old laird 
suffered for their devotion. The old chief was sent 
to London, and lay in prison there for two years. 
John Mackinnon was seized by the brutal orders of 
Captain Ferguson, and while bound to a tree was 
tortured and lashed to make him disclose the Prince's 
hiding-place ; but he was silent, though the blood 
gushed from his sides. He too was imprisoned. 

It would be tedious to tell you in detail all the 
Prince's adventures at that time. They consisted 
of hiding in caves, every now and then flying, as 
rumours brought to him by the true and faithful 
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Angus and other Madonalds told him that enemies 
were near. Once a man-of-war anchored clos% to a 
steep precipice, near a hut (cleverly hidden by the 
cleft in the rock) that sheltered the hapless wanderer. 
He fled to Glen Morar, to meet young Clanranald, 
who promised to aid him ; but scarcely had he 
reached that valley, when he heard General Camp- 
bell had anchored close to Loch Nevis ; and that 
that able commander, being determined to prevent 
the Prince's escape, had landed an immense body of 
troops, and posted a strong line of sentinels along 
the mountains, each having strict orders not to 
leave his station for more than a few minutes at a 
time. The Prince, being thus surrounded, seemed 
almost certain to be taken. Thus hunted, his clothes 
in tatters, accompanied by Mr. Macdonald of Glen- 
aladale, — for he was compelled to quit Angus, and 
two others of that faithful family, — the Prince passed 
into Lochiel's country. He was close to Glen- 
finnin, the place where, but one short year before, 
he had planted his standard with so much hope 
and youthful ardour to cheer him on. Now, com- 
pelled from time to time to hide in caves, while 
his pursuers often passed by close to his retreat, 
he and his friends ' skulked ' from place to place. 

Knowing that Lochiel must be near him, the 
Prince was as anxious as Cameron to meet that 
true - hearted adherent. Thankful if they had 
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milk to drink, or enough oatmeal to eat, the 
wanderers skirted the long chain of sentries that 
General Campbell had placed from Loch Hourn 
to Loch Shell. 

The sentinels watched within sight of each other 
all day long. At night fires were kindled ; while, 
from their hiding-places, Prince Charles and his 
friends could sonietimes see the patrol, as they 
challenged the outposts, to see if the men were 
on the alert To pass such a line seemed to dare 
death without any chance of escape ; to remain 
shut up by day in huts, with scarcely any food, 
seemed to be courting death in another form ; so 
they resolved to attempt to pass the sentries. One 
of the Prince's party was a Cameron. He offered 
to go forward alone and make the attempt. He 
found, by creeping on all fours, the party might 
manage to escape out of the circle, at a spot where 
a mountain stream had worn a passage through 
the rocks. In this manner they managed to elude 
the sentinels, and got safely into Corriscorridale. 
This was about the middle of July. The Prince's 
companions then urged him to leave the West 
Highlands, and go northwards into Mackenzie's 
country. They reached Glenshiel on the 27th of July, 
when Macdonald of Glenaladale ascertained that 
there was a French vessel lying off PoUew. Skulk- 
ing in this manner, the Prince wandered for weeks 
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about the mountains of Strathglass. Often he and 
his faithful friend were without food or shelter. 
They had been forced to part from other friends; 
and for two days, he whose ancestors had been 
powerful kings lay even without food in a miser- 
able hut in the Lochaber hills. They were at the 
top of a hill between Glenmorriston and Strath- 
glass, skulking in narrow caves, without fire or 
food, wet through to the skin, with only one luxury 
left, that of smoking, for both the Prince and Glen- 
aladale, as well as a Glengarry man, their guide, had 
pipes. They saw some men going into a hut near 
their own hiding-place. They were robbers, called 
the seven men of Glenmorriston. They were only 
robbers from compulsion, having been 'out' in the 
rebellion, and being disgusted by the outrages that 
they had seen committed by the English troops, 
had taken an oath never to yield, and not to sur- 
render while alive. They were desperate characters, 
and had even assaulted and robbed parties of soldiers, 
shooting them dead when they defended them- 
selves. The Prince had fasted forty-eight hours, 
when he determined to trust himself to the outlaws. 
In vain Macdonald of Glenaladale, fearful of trust- 
ing the Prince to their keeping, urged the Prince 
not to enter their hut ; the only reply Charles 
Edward made was, that 'he had never yet had 
reason to regret reposing confidence in any one.* 
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He went alone to the cave. The robbers were 
sitting round a stone, with a piece of beef for their 
meal. The outlaws had heard from the guide that 
some party of 'skulkers' needed their aid, and had 
been led to believe it was young Clanranald. When 
the Prince entered their hut, he was weak from 
want of food. His bonnet on his head covered a 
dirty, old yellow wig ; the handkerchief round his 
neck was soiled and in rags ; while his coat and 
waistcoat of tartan, his plaid, hose, and brogues, 
were so worn out, that it was a marvel such a 
costume held together. Yet, when he entered, the 
robbers saw, by his tall figure and commanding 
air, that he was a nobleman. One of them had 
fought for him at Culloden, and he knew him at 
once. How could he forget * Prince Charlie !' He 
started up, and, fearful lest his companions should 
guess who it was, cried out — 

* You're welcome, Dougal Mahony ! You're come 
in time. Sit down and share our meal. I only 
wish Prince Charles had as good !' 

When the meal was over, the first robber, who 
had recognised him, led the Prince apart. He fell 
on his knees, and kissed his hands, begging to be for- 
given for addressing him as an Irishman. * He did not 
know,' he said, ' if the Prince would trust the others.' 

* I will trust them,' said the Prince ; and then 
the others were told who their visitor really was. 
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The wild men, when they heard who he was, 
fell down on their knees before the Prince. They 
swore never to betray him ; and Charles, telling 
them ' that, if he ever came to his o^*ti,* he would 
never forget them, accepted their homage. In the 
course of conversation, one of the robbers told the 
Prince, that Charles the Second had forgotten his 
friends at the Restoration. 

* I am sorry for that,* said Charles Edward ; * but 
I give you my word not to forget you — ^the word 
of a prince.' 

He and his friends stayed with the robbers three 
weeks. Fearful of discovery, they kept moving from 
cave to cave, in which the wild outlaws made up 
Highland beds for the Prince — that is, they gathered 
a quantity of heather, putting the flowers upright and 
the stalks downwards. While he lay on such primitive 
couches, the seven men guarded the caves by turns, 
and got such food as they could for his sustenance. 

The royal wanderer now based all his hopes on 
an escape from Scotland by sea. Hearing that 
there were certain French vessels that occasion- 
ally touched at Pollew, he and his followers and 
friends made for a more northerly point. In order 
to be more secure, they walked at night and hid 
by day ; while two of their party started off for 
fresh supplies of food, that they procured from the 
shepherds and villagers of the different hamlets. 
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At last they came to Glencannich, about forty 
miles from PoUew ; and then sent one of their party 
forward to see if there was a French vessel at that 
port. After waiting two days for his return, the 
messenger .came back to the wretched shieling in 
which the Prince had been waiting. The French 
vessel had sailed again. 

'But/ said Charles Edward's messenger, *it had 
brought two men, who were in search of the Prince.' 

From the description he gave, the Prince believed 
that it was some one sent in search of him by 
Cameron of Lochiel. He then resolved to return 
to Lochaber. 

While the Prince thus wandered, in company 
with the outlaws, his place of concealment was 
obliged necessarily to be known to several per- 
sons ; but such was the devotion that all ranks felt 
throughout the Highlands to Prince Charlie, that 
it was never revealed to the soldiers, who still 
scouted the whole district in search of him. The 
Prince, while he was with the outlaws, suffered 
much from ill-health ; but he endeavoured to bear 
all his troubles cheerfully, although it must have 
been a hard task to do so. 

In the meantime, Cameron of Lochiel was hiding 
in Badenoch, when one of his tenants brought him 
word from Cameron of Clunes, that Prince Charles 
was safe. 
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Charles was still accompanied in his wanderings 
by the outlaws, from one of whom Clunes had re- 
ceived the Chevalier's message. This was about 
the 1 8th of August 1746. The Prince got on very- 
well with his wild companions, and they only once 
disagreed with him. 

The Prince was headstrong ; and on one occasion 
he wished to move forward, against the robbers' 
advice. They thought it was unsafe for him to pro- 
ceed. The Prince was determined to go on, and the 
contention threatened to end in a quarrel. Prince 
Charles declared that he would neither eat nor drink 
unless they did as he wished them to do. After 
some more arguments on their side, the Prince 
finally gave in to his friends. 

* I find,' said he, ' that princes must be ruled by 
their privy council ; but I believe no monarch has a 
more absolute privy council than I have at present' 

One of the robbers, named Patrick Grant, has left 
a narrative of the outlaws* adventures with the 
Prince. As Prince Charles could not speak Gaelic 
very well, Macdonald of Glenaladale always acted as 
interpreter; but the robbers made a compact that 
everything said before them, and before the Prince 
by them, should be interpreted word by word. 

The Prince, who was very devout and regular in 
saying his prayers both in the evening and morning, 
was much shocked at the oaths used by his seven 
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friends. He begged Mr. Macdonald to tell them so. 
He did as the Prince wished, and, says Patrick Grant, 
* we quite gave up that practice.' The Prince would 
not allow them to sit uncovered before him, and they 
always called him ' Dougal * for safety. 

The end of August arrived, and Cameron of Clunes 
met the Prince, and led him safely to a thick fir-wood 
near Loch Arkaig, where Charles Edward remained, 
daily hoping to meet Cameron of Lochiel. There 
he parted from the outlaws. They all quitted him 
except Patrick Grant, who remained behind, as the 
Prince wished to recompense those who had so faith- 
fully shielded him, and was daily hoping to receive a 
large sum of money from his friends. The robbers 
all left him with regret. Indeed, such was the affec- 
tion that they felt for him, that the Prince had to 
be very determined to induce them to depart. 

' Why not stay with us T they cried. ' We will not 
betray you. Gold has no glitter for us ; we speak no 
language but our own ; we live up in the mountains, 
where, were we to break our oath to you, the very 
hills of our native land would fall down on us and 
crush us to death.* 

Surely the generosity displayed by those free- 
booters puts to shame many a more civilised 
race ! 

Patrick Grant was in great poverty in 1751 ; but 
he was then still bent on getting abroad to find the 
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Prince. ' If he be alive/ he said, ' Til find him out' 
But he was persuaded by his friends to give up the 
idea. He was a soldier in the North American 
army in 1759, and died in his native land, to which 
he returned with a pension. 

Another, named Hugh Chisholm, lived in Edin- 
bui^h after the Act of Indemnity, which pardoned 
all who had been ' out * in 1745 ; but he never forgot 
Prince Charles. To the day of his death he hoped 
for the restoration of 'his prince,* and always shook 
hands with his left hand, because the Chevalier 
having grasped his right, *no other touch should 
contaminate it* 

Cameron of Clunes told the Prince that he must 
not attempt to leave Loch Arkaig, as the military were 
guarding every pass and glen between the fir-wood, 
where Charles was concealed, as well as Ben Aulder, 
where Lochiel then was ; but they sent a messenger 
to tell the chief where his beloved prince lay hid. 

Lochiel's anxiety had prompted him to send his 
brothers Archibald and John to find out Prince 
Charles. They met on their way the Highlander 
whom Charles and Clunes had sent to Lochiel. Not 
a word could they get out of him, he having been 
strictly enjoined not to betray the Prince's retreat 
The Camerons soon afterwards also met the two 
strangers, whom Charles Edward had been told were 
in search of them. They were two French officers 
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from Dunkirk, who had come over in a French vessel 
to Pollew, with sixty others, to rescue the Prince. 
The brother Camerons could scarcely credit such a 
romantic tale, so they left them at a friend's house, 
while they went on to Prince Charles. 

They found him then living in a small hut close 
to Lochiel's ruined house, Auchnacarry. When they 
came up to him they were startled at his appearance, 
for 'he was barefootedy had an old black kilt on, 
philibeg, and waistcoat, a dirty shirt, a long red 
beard, a pistol and dirk by his side,* and he looked 
ill and squalid. 

About the end of August, Charles Edward set off 
to join Lochiel. The chieftain's home was a 'shiel- 
ing ' in a chase belonging to his friend Macpherson. 
It was in one of the wildest and roughest parts of the 
mountains, and was situated in a rocky, hilly country. 
The two friends had 'skulked' for nearly three months 
from hut to hut, being kept supplied with food by 
Cluny's brother-in-law. The Prince, accompanied 
by five persons, reached Lochiel's hovel early on the 
morning of the 30th of August. 

Lochiel, who was lame from the wounds he had 
got at Culloden, started up when he saw an armed 
party so closely approaching his hiding-place.* He 
had four companions, his brother-in-law Macpherson 
of Breakachie, and three servants. 

It was useless for one in his wounded state to 
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dream of flight ; but the chief of the Camerons de- 
termined to fight for his life, beliexing that the 
Pretender s pait>' were military in search of hun. 
He and his companions prepared their firearms^ 
and had just le\-elled their pieces when Lochid 
reo^^nised his prince. It must have been a strange 
sight to see the chiefs start of joy. As well as he 
could in so lame a state, he hurried forward and 
fell on his knees. His handsome and expressive 
face was uplifted to the Prince's, as he joyfully 
welcomed him to his hut \i*ith enthusiastic expres- 
sions. 

' Hush ! Lochiel,* exclaimed the Prince. ' Rise ; 
for who knows who may not be looking do\ni on us 
from yonder hills V 

Poor as the 'shieling* was, it ii'as indeed a 
welcome sight that greeted the ii'anderer's eyes, 
as, led by Lochiel, he entered the only home that 
tyranny had left to the head of the Cameron clan. 

Macpherson had brought ample provisions ii-ith 
him when he went to Cameron s shieling. There 
was mutton, beef sausages, butter and cheese, ham 
and whisky ; ' and the Prince instantly called for a 
dram' to pledge his friends health. 

The Prince had a dish of minced collops cooked 
for him ; and though he ate them out of the sauce- 
pan, the only mark of respect to his station that 
liis host could give the royal visitor being that he 
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had the use of a silver spoon, Charles called out, 
' Now I live like a prince !' 

The Prince was surprised at finding such good 
fare. Lochiel told him he owed it all to the kind- 
ness of his two cousins, who had supplied all his 
wants while he was ' skulking/ 

Cluny had gone to Auchnacarry in search of 
Charles Edward. When he got there, he found 
that the Prince's impatience to see Lochiel had led 
him to Badenoch. He hurried back to LochieFs 
hut, and reached it two days after the Prince's 
arrival. 

The Prince raised Cluny up, when he would have 
knelt at his feet on his entrance, and kissed him. 
After that chiefs arrival, it was no longer deemed 
prudent to remain in the same place, and a change 
of quarters was agreed upon. Cluny was well able 
to advise on their movements, for he had ' skulked ' 
in places both secret and strange, and never even 
confided their whereabouts to his wife, whom he 
was only able to visit while trusty servants, planted 
on hills, watched the approach of all strangers 
likely to betray him. 

The first 'shieling' that Cluny led the Prince 
and Lochiel to was wretchedly uncomfortable, but 
Charles took everything with good temper. As 
that hut was not for several reasons thought very 
secure as a hiding-place for the Prince, the Jaco- 
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bites next conducted him to a romantic spot further 
up Benalder, which was called tlie Cage, on account 
of the remarkably strange nature of its position. 
It was concealed in a wood that covered one side 
of a high rocky mountain called Lettemilichk, part 
of Benalder. It had been constructed by Cluny s 
devoted servants. They had cut down several trees, 
with which they made a floor to the 'shieling.' 
Between the planks stakes were fixed, which those 
who constructed it interwove with heath, rope, and 
birch twigs, and then thatched it with bog. As 
this curious hut was oval, and was near a large 
tree, it was completely concealed by the wood 
around it It only held six or seven persons, but 
as there seemed some likelihood of the Prince's 
being compelled to remain the whole winter in the 
Highlands, Cluny began to construct a hut better 
suited to guard the wanderers against the severity 
of a climate so cold as that of the mountains. 

While hiding in * the Cage,* the Prince heard, by 
means of his agents, who were stationed at every 
part of the seacoast in order to find some vessel 
to take him over to France, that a Colonel Warren, 
who had been promised a baronetcy by the old 
Chevalier if he succeeded in the attempt, had actu- 
ally arrived from St. Malo, at a place called Loch- 
manuagh, with two French vessels, 'L'Heureux* and 
' La Princesse de Cont6,' in search of Charles Edward. 
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Thus, in the early part of September, the 
Prince at last heard that deliverance was at hand. 
Cameron of Clunes, and Macdonald of Glenaladale, 
the Prince's faithful friends, while wandering in 
Lochaber, had both been watching the coast in 
hopes of the arrival of some French vessels. While 
thus engaged, Macdonald met four gentlemen of 
Jacobite politics, who had come over with Captain 
Warren in search of Charles Edward, and who 
had landed at Lochmanuagh. Unfortunately, Mac- 
donald had no knowledge of the Prince's retreat, 
and could not find Cameron of Clunes, who knew 
it ; but he found him at last by means of an old 
peasant woman ; and the Prince then prepared to 
depart from Scotland. 

It was singular that the place chosen for his 
embarkation was Borodale, the spot where the ill- 
fated hero had landed at the beginning of the 
Rebellion. Accompanied by six friends, and Lochiel, 
they were six days on their road from the Cage to 
Borodale. Lochiel determined to accompany the 
Prince abrpad, and they sent word to all the 
Jacobite gentlemen of the district, that those who 
wished it might join him and go in the French 
vessels. 

Lochiel's wife accompanied the chief. On their 
way, the Chevalier and his party traversed part of 
the Braes of Badenoch, and rested at Lochiel's 
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place, Auchnacarry. The faithful adherents who 
had so carefully guarded the royal adventurer for 
so many weeks, exerted all their influence to obtain 
food and brandy for his needs on the journey, by 
means of their retainers. Cluny and his brother-in- 
law quitted the Prince on the 19th of September, 
and returned to Badenoch, as Cluny determined to 
'skulk* in his own part of Scotland, rather than quit 
it for France. 

Bitter must have been LochieFs feelings when 
bidding his native place a long farewell, and he and 
his wife accompanied the last of the Stuarts to 
the place of embarkation. 

The Chevalier found at the port from which he 
departed, several Jacobite gentlemen anxious to 
take advantage of the vessels, and to quit a land 
so unhappily situated. Hearing that several others 
intended joining him, he waited a day for their 
arrival. Twenty-three gentlemen— among them, 
Lochiel, young Clanranald, Glenaladale, Macdonald 
of Dalely, and his brothers — as well as 107 common 
men, accompanied him to France. 

It was on the evening of the 20th of September, 
1746, that the Prince quitted Scotland for ever, and 
embarked on * UHeureux.' For five months he 
had wandered about the Highlands, and yet so 
faithful were the people whom he trusted, that his 
enemies never learnt how strangely he had managed 
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to elude their search, till he was safely abroad. 
The heroic Lochiel found his father in Paris. When 
Charles Edward went to the French king's court, 
followed by a long retinue of Jacobite gentlemen, 
he placed the aged chief in his own carriage, while 
Lochiel followed him on horseback. What a con- 
trast must the Prince's splendid dress on that occa- 
sion have seemed to those among his followers who 
had seen him in squalor and rags, thankful to rest 
on a bed of heather, and who sometimes had been 
glad to find a shelter beneath a hedge, his only 
covering the worn plaid that had been given him 
by Kingsburgh ! 

The Prince wore — so says one of the historians of 
his romantic life — when, accompanied by Lochiel, he 
went to Versailles, * a coat of rose-coloured velvet, 
lined with silver tissue ; ' * a waistcoat of gold bro- 
cade, with a spangled fringe set out in scollops.' 
'The white cockade in his hat was studded with 
diamonds.' 

Lochiel was made a colonel by the French king ; 
but for a long time he could not make up his mind 
to accept a post in a foreign monarch's service. He 
could not forget Scotland, and his tender heart 
mourned for his hapless Highlanders, condemned 
by a hard-hearted Government to forego even their 
national garb. Lochiel's estates were confiscated to 
the Crown, but his people never forgot him. He 
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died in 1760, an exile to the day of his death, and 
tradition affirms 'broken-hearted/ from the sorrow 
of witnessing, not only the utter hopelessness of the 
cause of the Stuarts, so dear to his heart, but the 
faults of that ' Prince Charlie * he had loved so well. 
One of LochieFs brothers, in writing his account of 
the Prince's wanderings in Lochaber, sums up that 
* Charles Edward Stuart possessed all the virtues of 
a true hero and a great prince/ 

The fortitude and the cheerfulness with which 
Charles Edward bore his misfortunes, the kindness 
of his heart, and the loftiness of his spirit, were 
long remembered in the Highlands. Not even the 
misery entailed on Scotland by the madness of the 
expedition in 1745 could efface the love borne to 
his cause by those who, from the moment he erected 
his standard at Glenfinnin, were ever ready to sing 
and shout in his honour — 

* O but ye*ve been lang o' coming, 

Lang o' coming, lang o* coming, 
O but ye've been lang o' coming — 
Welcome, royal Charlie.' 

The object of such devotion landed with his 
followers on the 29th of September near Morlaix, 
in France. His young brother met him when he 
reached Paris, and * fell on his neck, and welcomed 
him* most affectionately. From that time to his 
death, Charles Edward never wholly abandoned the 
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hope of returning to England. His subsequent 
career was chequered and sad. The French Govern- 
ment at first deluded him with hopes of assistance ; 
but when his presence in Paris threatened to embroil 
them with England, they even imprisoned him in 
the Bastille, and in the castle of Vincennes. 

One faithful servant was then with the hapless 
Prince, Neil Mackechan, his companion in Skye. 
He has left on record that in the mortification and 
agony of the moment, Charles Edward exclaimed 
with emotion, 'Ah, my faithful mountaineers! you 
would never have treated me thus. Would I were 
still with you!* 

Although his imprisonment was but short, it was 
long enough to crush his spirit. He disappeared 
about the time of his liberation, in 1748, and his 
habits then appear to have become very bad. He 
married the Princess Louisa of Stolberg in 1774, but 
had no legitimate children by the union. The faulty 
but generous Prince died at Florence, January 30th, 
1788. His brother Henry laid his remains in the 
cathedral at Frescati. Perhaps nothing truer was 
ever said of the last of the Stuarts, Prince Charles 
Edward, when his sad and chequered career was 
over, than the words spoken of him by that same 
brother. Well may I use them in closing the 
story of his romantic life : ' He was a king by the 
grace of God, not by the will of man.* 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ESCAPE OF THE EARL OF NITHSDALE FROM 
THE TOWER, AND THE FATE OF THE EARL OF 
DERWENTWATER. 



< it 



Plere's to the king, sir ! 
Ye ken wAa /mean, sir." ' 



Jacobite Song. 




;HE Rebellion of 171 5 began with a great 
hunting match in the Braes of Mar, on 
the 27th of August in that year. The 
Jacobites were watched so narrowly by the Govern- 
ment, that it was a usual expedient to meet in 
that way to discuss the plots and designs that 
were constantly being set on foot for the restora- 
tion of the exiled family, for then the diversion of 
chasing the deer was generally succeeded by an 
entertainment in the castle hall of the nobleman 
who summoned the guests. 

This celebrated hunting match of Braemar was 
assembled by John Erskine, Earl of Mar ; and a 
gallant band of Highland chiefs and chieftains, 
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Jacobite noblemen and gentlemen, responded to the 
call. Among the number was a Scottish noble- 
man, William Maxwell, Earl of Nithsdale, whose 
romantic escape from the Tower of London is 
among the most curious and interesting episodes of 
the enterprise that originated at Braemar in 1715. 
He was loyal by inheritance, being descended from 
a long line of brave warriors, beginning with an 
ancestor who fought at Bannockburn ; and the Earl 
could reckon as among his forefathers, heroes who 
had been true patriots, from the days of Robert 
Bruce and Flodden down to the disastrous times 
of Charles I. 

The Earl of Nithsdale was blessed with both 
fortune and station. He succeeded his grandfather 
in 1696, and came into a patrimonial estate in one 
of the most luxuriant and cultivated counties of 
Scotland — Dumfriesshire, and took his title from 
the valley of the Nith. As early as 1707 he was 
mentioned as one 'who could raise 300 men' for 
James Stuart. The year before Lord Mar sum- 
moned the adherents of the Stuarts to Braemar, 
several of the Maxwell clan had attended some 
horse-races at Lochmaben, where, after the prizes 
had been given away. Lord Burleigh pledged the 
king^s health at the cross of Lochmaben, with 
drums beating and colours flying. It was at 
Braemar, however, that the final measures for 
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erecting James Stuart's standard were concerted. 
Lord Mar's old castle was as full of guests as 
it could hold that memorable day. There were 
Lowland and Highland chieftains, with numerous 
retainers, who, for want of better quarters, were 
forced to sit up all night round the huge kitchen 
fire, talking of the Earl's intentions and proceed- 
ings, and speculating as to the course he intended 
to take. Next day that celebrated leader of the 
insurrection unfolded his plans, and made a long 
address in favour of 'James viil.,' as the elder 
Chevalier was called. When the Earl's speech was 
over, all the persons present took an oath of fidelity 
to Mar as the Chevalier's representative, and then 
returned home to prepare for the contest. 

The Earl of Mar next summoned them on the 
3d of September to meet him at Aboyne, after 
which the Chevalier's standard was unfurled at 
Castletown. The day on which it was erected 
was stormy, and the gilded ball on the top of 
the standard spear was blown down, which threw 
a gloom over the proceedings, for, as I have told 
you in a previous chapter, the Highlanders had 
the most superstitious belief in omens, whether for 
good or for evil ; and very dark and anxious were 
several faces among Mar's followers, when they 
recalled how the same misfortune had happened 
to Charles l.'s flag when put up at Notting- 
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ham. James Vlll/s standard was blue in colour, 
bearing the Scottish arms on one side, with the 
thistle and motto, * Nemo me impune lacesset,' and 
*No Union' on the other. White ribbons floated 
in the breeze from the top of the standard. Of 
all the Jacobite gentlemen who pledged their word 
to embrace the Stuart cause, none was more willing 
to do so than Lord Nithsdale. His wife was, like 
himself, also a firm and devoted Jacobite, believing 
in the words of the old ditty — 

* There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame.* 

Lady Nithsdale was a granddaughter of the 
second Marquis of Worcester, who invented the 
steam-engine. She was very beautiful, having 
large soft eyes, regular features, fair hair and 
skin, and looked very fragile and delicate. Like 
her husband, she was a Roman Catholic, having 
been educated in a convent at Bruges; for her 
father, the Marquis of Powis, had followed James 
II. to France, and had remained near that mon- 
arch till 1696, when he died, preferring a lifelong 
exile to abjuring Jacobite politics. 

When a general rising in the north of England 
took place under the Earl of Derwentwater and 
Mr. Forster, Lord Nithsdale joined Lord Kenmure, 
and quitted his Scottish home for ever. He ac- 
companied Lord Kenmure into England, was made 
prisoner after the battle of Preston, and taken to 
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London with several other prisoners under a strong 
guard, being one of 490 captives. He entered the 
gloomy portals of the Tower of London on the 
9th of December 17 15. The State prisoners were 
very cruelly treated, and their situation became 
still more dangerous when the elder Chevalier 
landed in Scotland. It was then finally deter- 
mined by King George's Government to try seven 
peers, who were among the number confined in the 
Tower. These were the Earl of Derwentwater, 
Lord Widdrington, Lord Nithsdale, Lord Cam- 
wath. Lord Winton, Viscount Kenmure, and Lord 
Nairne. They were tried in the month of Febru- 
ary 1 7 16 in Westminster Hall, and found guilty 
of high treason. When called upon to answer, 
the Earl of Nithsdale pleaded ' guilty ;' but he de- 
fended himself on various pleas, and as having 
' inconsiderately and unfortunately ' joined the in- 
surgents, but urged his claims for mercy on the 
ground that he capitulated at Preston. The Earl 
was then taken back to the Tower. 

Fortunate indeed was it for him that he was 
married to a woman so heroic and courageous as 
Winifred Herbert, Countess of Nithsdale. When 
she first heard of her husband's imprisonment she 
was in Scotland, and although the snow was deep 
on the ground, she started off and rode to New- 
castle on horseback. Then she took ' the stage,' 
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as coaches in those days were called, and went 
on to London. How the noble lady's blood must 
have burned when she heard that, in common 
with the other prisoners. Lord Nithsdale had 
been pinioned like the vilest of criminals, and 
led into London in that ignominious manner ! 

But much as she must have felt his situation, 
the Countess was not a woman to sit down and 
weep for her lord's piteous plight, while any exer- 
tions of hers could avail to alter his doom. She 
procured admission to the apartments of St. 
James's Palace. She threw herself at King 
George's feet as he was passing through the 
room where she and Lady Nairne were placed 
to prefer their petitions. Seeing that the king 
was trying to pass by without speaking to her, 
Lady Nithsdale addressed him in French. 

' Sire,' she cried, ' I am the unfortunate Countess 
of Nithsdale ;' but the king still passed on, and 
would not hear her. In vain she clung to his 
coat, and attempted to force him to read her 
petition. King George's cold heart was un- 
moved, and Lady Nithsdale was carried out of 
the room, 'almost fainting through grief and dis- 
appointment' There was a strong feeling in favour 
of sparing the condemned prisoners ; but to all her 
prayers for mercy the only reply that Lady Niths- 
dale received was, that for her ' there was no hope.' 
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Then she determined to save him by a scheme 
of the most daring description. Although the 
prisoners lay under sentence of death, Lady 
Nithsdale knew that the gaolers, even of the 
Tower, were open to the temptation of a bribe ; 
but, on the other hand, the grim fact that orders 
for the rebel lord's execution had actually been 
sent to the sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
stared her in the face. She knew no time was 
to be lost. She confided in only one person, her 
maid Evans, till the very day on which she had 
made up her mind to try and save her husband 
arrived. 

When the day arrived, she found that she needed 
more assistance, and she got it from the landlady 
of her lodging, who could not resist the piteous 
appeal that Lady Nithsdale made to her feelings 
of compassion. 

' It is,' said Lady Nithsdale, ' the night before 
his execution.' 

Mrs. Mills, the landlady, was a tall, portly person, 
and both she and a Mrs. Morgan, though greatly 
surprised and dismayed, consented to do all that 
Lady Nithsdale required. 

The three conspirators then set off to the Tower. 
Mrs. Morgan carried concealed round her figure a 
bundle of female garments. As the coach drove 
along the streets, Lady Nithsdale kept up a con- 
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stant flow of conversation, that, as she says herself 
in a narrative addressed to her sister, ' they might 
have no leisure to repent/ 

Lady Nithsdale passed into the prison with only 
Mrs. Morgan, first of all leaving Mrs. Mills in the 
coach. When they got into Lord Nithsdale*s cell, 
she hurriedly divested Mrs. Morgan of the bundle 
of clothes that she had carried concealed about 
her person, and took her back to the staircase, 
' bidding her be quick and send her in her maid 
to dress her, for fear I should be too late to pre- 
sent my petition that night' She said this very 
loud on purpose to mislead the sentinels, who 
were not so strict as usual, because she had not 
only bribed them the day before, but had capti- 
vated them by her gentleness and kind manner. 

Mrs. Mills then went in, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes, as if too much overcome on account of Lord 
Nithsdale*s doom to remove it. As soon as pos- 
sible, Lady Nithsdale made her put on the clothes 
that Mrs. Morgan had brought in to the Tower, 
and then she led her out again. The guard-room 
through which she passed was filled with soldiers' 
wives and daughters. They all looked compas- 
sionately at Lady Nithsdale, who, as she took 
leave of Mrs. Mills, said very loud — 

' My dear Mrs. Catherine, do go in all haste. 
Send me my waiting-maid ; she cannot certainly 
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remember how late it*s getting. I am to present 
my petition to-night ; it will be too late to-morrow. 
I shall be on thorns till she comes ! ' 

The heroic lady then went back to her husband. 
All was ready. She had taken some black paint 
with her, as Lord Nithsdale's eyebrows were light ; 
and as he was to personate Mrs. Mills, it was 
necessary to darken them, hers being black and 
bushy. She quickly dressed him up in Mrs. Mills* 
clothes, and hurried because it was growing dusk, and 
she was anxious to get him out before the candles 
were lighted. One can imagine how the heart of 
the courageous wife must have throbbed when at 
last she led him out dressed like a woman. She 
talked in a piteous way all through the guard- 
room. Lord Nithsdale keeping a handkerchief to his 
eyes, as Mrs. Mills had done on coming in. Lady 
Nithsdale kept entreating him to hurry home and 
send ' her maid back.' ' I am half distracted,' she 
cried, 'with disappointment that she has not yet 
come.' 

Deceived and misled, the sentinels opened the 
door, and the rebel lord passed safely through, 
down the staircase, where the faithful maid was 
in readiness, and led him away to a place of 
safety. 

A less brave woman would have succumbed to 
her feelings at that moment ; but Winifred came 
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of a race too heroic for weakness when the safety 
of those dear to her was in peril. 

Still feigning great distress at her maid's delay, 
she went back to Lord Nithsdale's cell. She talked 
as if he were still there, and even imitated his voice, 
till she thought that the fugitives had had time to 
escape. She then partly opened the door, and, as 
if addressing her husband inside, said she 'could 
not think what made her maid so late.' Then pull- 
ing the door to, so that it could only be opened 
from the outside, she called out as she passed Lord 
Nithsdale's servant (when she went out), 'that he 
need not carry in candles yet awhile, as his master 
desired to finish some prayers first.' 

What must not she have felt as she went out ! 
She had saved him ! 

She had intended presenting a last petition in 
Lord Nithsdale's behalf that very night A kind 
Duchess befriended her, and the Countess hurried 
to tell her the good news. 

The Duchess of Montrose expected to see her 
in tears, and thought, on seeing her radiant with 
joy, ' that her troubles had driven her out of her 
senses.' She urged Lady Nithsdale to fly ; and, 
after a brief interview, the heroic Countess joined 
her husband at a lodging opposite the guard-house. 

There they remained concealed two days. They 

dared not rise from the bed, where they had thrown 

U 
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themselves, for fear that they might be heard mov- 
ing about below stairs. They had a bottle of wine 
and some bread, but nothing more to subsist on 
till the day after, when, disguised as a liveried 
servant. Lord Nithsdale went down in the Venetian 
ambassador's coach and six to Dover, and then 
escaped to France, in a little vessel going over to 
Calais. 

When King George heard next day of Lord 
Nithsdale's escape, he is said to have observed, 
' It was the best thing a man in his condition 
could have done/ 

Lord Nithsdale went to Rome, and never re- 
turned to Scotland. He died there in 1744. His 
heroic wife was forbidden to appear in public, 
although the Government could not actually prove 
how large a share she had had in the escape of such 
a determined rebel as her husband was reputed to be. 

After saving the father, she secured all the 
family papers that related to the rights of her 
little son, and then joined her husband at Rome. 
She died in 1749, and her story has made her 
name memorable as long as the rebellion in favour 
of James Stuart shall be recorded in history. 

Perhaps in all the history of those troublous 
times, there is nothing finer to be told than this 
tale of courage that has been handed down to us, 
of Winifred, Countess of Nithsdale. 
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Another nobleman, who was condemned at the 
same time as the Earl of Nithsdale, was not so 
fortunate as to escape his doom ; and that was 
James Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, one of the 
* most brave, open, generous, and hospitable' Eng- 
lish gentlemen who ever graced so high a station. 

He was descended from the Stuarts in the female 
line, — Sir Francis Radcliffe having married, in 
James ll/s reign, Lady Mary Tudor, the natural 
daughter of Charles II. 

But beside family ties, it was natural to a 
Northumberland gentleman to be loyal to the 
Stuart cause. Living in counties remote from the 
metropolis, the north country gentry were too far 
from the court to witness the abuses, bad manage- 
ment of public affairs, and religious intolerance that 
at length alienated England from the Stuart kings. 
Newspapers in those days were scarce, and in 
northern counties, where even simple country gentle- 
men like Colonel Anthony Byerley of Midridge 
Grange, in Durham (who equipped a regiment of 
yeomen at his own expense for Charles I., dur- 
ing the civil wars, called ' Byerley's bull-dogs,' 
and in whose ancient mansion, now passed away 
from his descendants, there were to be seen, to a 
late date, a number of crooks in the lofts, where 
the troopers are said to have swung their ham- 
mocks), garrisoned their mansions rather than fail 
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in their allegiance, and paid heavy lines 
loyalty, the gentry were all Jacobites, anc 
many were also Roman Catholics. 

Among all the Northumbrian gentry, 
was more beloved by rich and poor than 
of Derwentwater, He employed his wealt 
" of benevolence, and ' seemed to live fo: 
His old castle of Dilstone stood on a hi! 
base of which rushed a rivulet into a deepl; 
glen ; and no beggar or guest craving si 
the night, was ever turned away dissatisi 
those hospitable walls. 

Dilstone is a corruption of ' Devilstone,' 
old hall had belonged to a race owning tl 
name. In Elizabeth's reign it passed into 
cliffe family. 

James Radcliffe, and his younger brothei 
were educated at St. Germains, with thei 
the elder Chevalier; and therefore to the 
predilections for the royal cause, was joined 
personal attachment to the Stuart family. 

James Radcliffe, third earl, succeeded I; 
in 1705, and, like Lord Nithsdale, he chosi 
ner for life out of a family as devoted to th 
as his own. For ten years they lived ti 
but most happily, at Dilstone, The Earl 
loved by his neighbours and dependents, 
his sweetness and courtesy of manner, 
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hearts of every one fortunate enough to come within 
its influence. Although a Roman Catholic, the 
Earl was no bigot ; and the poorer classes of Pro- 
testants, as well as those of his own creed, were 
relieved by a bounty that never failed those who 
needed it. 

In 1 71 5, when the Chevalier's standard was 
erected in Scotland by Lord Mar, a movement 
in his favour in the north of England was sup- 
ported hy several of the leading county gentlemen. 
The Chevalier and his mother, Mary of Modena, 
were prayed for by name in the churches around 
Dilstone ; and King George's Government, alarmed 
at so formidable an insurrection, issued warrants 
for the apprehension of Lord Derwentwater and 
other leading Jacobites in Northumberland and 
Durham. 

Up to that moment the Earl had hesitated as 
to joining the movement. Indignant at such a 
step being taken against him while he was still 
hesitating about joining the Chevalier's party, the 
Earl then resolved on his future course. He 
boldly repaired to the magistrate who had been 
charged with the odious task of his apprehension, 
and demanded 'why he was suspected.' When 
Lord Derwentwater found that his life and posses- 
sions were really likely to be placed in jeopardy, 
he resolved to fly. The Government suspected 
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that he was not unlikely to pursue that course, 
and had ordered a neighbour of the Earl's to 
detain his horses. That gentleman, however, ac- 
cepted a bribe, and the Earl fled to his friend 
Mr. Fenwick's house, at Bywell. There the north 
country cavaliers all met in council. They decided 
to assemble all their friends and neighbours, and 
to declare openly their adherence to the Chevalier's 
cause. 

There is an old castle close to the coast called 
Warkworth Castle, and it was at that old fortress 
the Jacobites again assembled a few days later, 
and proclaimed the elder Chevalier King of Eng- 
land as James III. Mr. Forster was named 
General of the Forces by Lord Mar, and the little 
band of 300 daily increased in numbers. 

On the loth of October 1715, Forster, who had 
no pretension to military ability, but had been 
named General chiefly because he was a Protestant, 
and therefore more likely to gain supporters for 
'the cause' than even the influential Earl of Der- 
wentwater, being joined by a body of horse from 
the Border, marched on to Morpeth. The insur- 
gents failed to get possession of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the magistrates walling up all the gates 
but one with huge stones and lime, and defend- 
ing the only one left open by cannon. So they 
marched on to Hexham, and encamped on a 
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moor close to the EarFs castle of Dilstone. The 
English insurgents were joined by Lords Kenmure, 
Nithsdale, Carnwath, and Wintoun, about ten days 
later, at Rothbury in Northumberland. We can 
imagine how gallant that troop of brave though 
misguided men must have looked, marching along 
that fertile and lovely country, their drums beating 
and colours flying, their white cockades, emblems 
of Jacobitism, shining in the sun, as onwards they 
tramped, marching to shame, imprisonment, and 
death, but believing firmly in the cause for which 
the banner of the Chevalier was floating over their 
ranks, while on the pendants that floated from its 
spear were inscribed * No Union,' * For our wronged 
King and Country,' * For our Lives and Liberties/ 

Yet even among the noblemen who, followed 
by their retainers, marched along those Northum- 
brian lanes, there were some who in their hearts 
were opposed to the Rebellion, as not likely to suc- 
ceed, and as prejudicial to the cause of the good 
government of the realm. Of that number was 
George Seaton, Earl -of Wintoun, the loyalty of 
whose ancient race to the Stuarts could not be 
attainted. 

The line of Seatons was an ancient one, and 
had intermarried with the royal house of Scotland 
in various branches and centuries. Who does not 
remember the character of one of that race, Cathe- 
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rine Seaton, Mary Queen of Scots' faithful attend- 
ant ? It was said of this noble house, ' The family 
is come of princes, and reciprocally princes are 
come of the family;' and v/hen one of its lords 
declined to be made an earl, Mary Queen of Scots 
composed this couplet in his praise : — 

II y a des comtes, des rois, des dacs anssi, 
C'est assez poor moi d^estre Sienr de Seton. 

George, fifth Earl of Wintoun, was a Protestant, 
but so fiery and resolute in temper that he was 
sometimes deemed insane. He was quite young 
when he was summoned by Lord Kenmure to 
support the Chevalier's cause. It never occurred 
to him to waver in such circumstances. He raised 
300 men, and marched to the Jacobite head- 
quarters, — ' Hazard yet forward,' his family motto, 
being inscribed upon his banners. But though he 
had not hesitated at first. Lord Wintoun did not 
entirely approve of the course adopted by the 
Scottish leaders in the south. He even left them 
with all his adherents before they quitted Scotland. 
He had not, however, ridden far homewards when 
a messenger overtook him. The envoy remon- 
strated with the Earl on abandoning * King James's 
cause.' The young nobleman, nettled by the con- 
struction put on his motives, turned to the mes- 
senger. 'Never,' cried the chivalrous youth, *be 
it said of a Seaton he could abandon the cause 
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of his king or his country ; but you, or any man, 
shall have liberty to cut these off (laying hold of 
his ears as he spoke) if we do not all repent it/ 

The story of the failure of the English insurrec- 
tion has been told. Among the bravest soldiers at 
Preston and elsewhere, none distinguished them- 
selves more than James Radcliffe (Earl of Derwent- 
water) and his brother Francis. The Earl was 
active in encouraging the troops to prepare for 
defence, when news came that General Wills was 
advancing. Lord Deoventwater even threw money 
around him, exhorting the soldiers to be firm to 
their post, while he worked himself like a true 
Englishman at the entrenchments. 

In hopes that by a timely surrender more blood- 
shed might be avoided, the Earl, when the excite- 
ment of the moment was ended, was among the 
nnmber of those who trusted to King George's 
clemency, and counselled a capitulation. He even 
offered himself as a hostage, should the English 
General require it, though, with tears of anger and 
disdain in his eyes, his impetuous brother declared, 
he would rather die with his sword in his hand 
like a man of honour, than be dragged like a felon 
to the gallows, there to be hanged like a dog! 
He, as well as the Earl, was among the number 
of gallant and unfortunate prisoners who were 
taken to London pinioned with cords ; and while 
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the Earl was led to the Tower, Francis was sent 
to Newgate. 

On the 9th of February, Lord Derwentwater, like 
Lord Nithsdale, was tried for high treason, and 
found guilty. One is disappointed to find how 
feebly he upheld at his trial the cause for which he 
had taken up arms. 

When asked 'why judgment should not be 
passed upon him according to law,* the Earls voice 
trembled, as in reply he said, * The terrors of your 
Lordships' just sentence, which at once deprive me 
of my life and my estate, and complete the mis- , 
fortunes of my wife and children, are so heavy on 
my mind, I am scarcely able to allege what may 
extenuate my offence, if anything may do it.' 

He was then taken back to the Tower. In 
vain the Countess of Derwentwater threw herself, 
as others had done, to implore King George's 
clemency for her young and beloved husband, and 
presented her humble petition : he was doomed ; 
and he died. 

The morning of his execution came, as every- 
thing comes round ' in due course. The Earl of 
Derwentwater suffered first. The Guards lined and 
surrounded the scaffold. He turned pale as he 
ascended the steps, but knelt down calmly in 
prayer. When he got up from his knees, he drew 
a paper from his pocket e^nd read a long address. 
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His true and genuine spirit revolted in the im- 
mediate presence of death from disowning a prince 
whom he declared to be his 'rightful and lawful 
sovereign/ 'Him/ said the Earl, 'have I had an 
inclination to serve from my infancy, being moved 
thereto by a natural love to his person, knowing 
him to be capable of making his people happy ; and 
though he had been of a different religion from 
mine, I should have done for him all that lay in 
my power, as my ancestors have done for his pre- 
decessors/ 'I shall prefer any death to doing an 
unworthy action,' said the Earl in his address. He 
then turned to the executioner : 

' You will find something in my pocket/ he said, 
meaning two pieces of gold. He looked calmly at 
the block, and seeing that it was a little rough, 
begged the executioner 'to chip it smooth.* His 
presence of mind astonished all who were present. 
He begged the official to 'do his office/ when he 
said the words ' Sweet Jesus.' The Earl then laid 
his head down, and the deed was soon done ; and 
the executioner, elevating the severed member, 
cried, 

' Behold the head of a traitor ! God save King 
George !* 

The night before, the Earl had sent for an under- 
taker, and bade him prepare a silver plate for his 
coffin, to bear the inscription — ' Here lies one who 
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died a sacrifice for his lawful sovereign/ but the 
man refused the commission. 

It is said that, dressed as a fishwife, Lady 
Derwentwater drove below Temple Bar, having 
bribed those who stood on that ancient gate to 
throw her down her lord's head, which was affixed 
to the edifice. 

This ill-fated nobleman's body is said to have 
been laid close to the altar in the church of St. 
Giles in the Fields ; but tradition also affirms that 
the beloved Jacobite's remains were taken secretly 
to the north, and deposited in a vault at Dilstone 
Castle. 

In his own country the peasantry long mourned 
for this victim of political agitation. The night 
that he was executed they noticed that the aurora 
borealis was very vivid and brilliant, lighting up 
with distinctness the old grey towers of domains 
that passed away from his descendants, and which 
have, as yet, never been restored to them by the 
English Government. There was no character that 
was so honoured in his own country as that of the 
Earl of Derwentwater, and his fate has been made 
the theme of a Jacobite ditty called ' Derwentwater's 
Good-night,' and in its words I will end the story of 
his sad fate : 

* Albeit that here in London Tower, 
It is my fate to die, 



* Derwentwater s Good-night.' 

Oh can7 me to NorthumberlaDd, 
In my father's grave to lib 
There chant my solemn requiem 
In HenTiam's holy towers, 
And let six muds of fair Tynedale 
Scatter my grave with flowers.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ROB ROY MACGREGOR, THE SCOTTISH ROBIN 

HOOD. 




' But, doomed and devoted by vassal and lord, 
Macgregor has still both his heart and his sword. 
Then courage, courage, courage, gr^;alich !* 
* While there's leaves in the forest, and foam on the river, 
Macgregor, despite them, shall flourish for ever I 
Then gather, gather, gather, gregalich I * 

Sir Walter Scott. 

(Y tribe is royal/ was the proud .motto 
of a Highland clan whose chief, in 
the time of the two Pretenders, was 
called the * Scottish Robin Hood.' 
The house of Alpine, from whom the robber 
chief of 17 1 5 claimed descent, was so ancient that 
it was said, 'none are older, except the hills and 
rivers!' The Stuarts could not date a lineage 
more remote than the Macgregors ; and the latter 
tribe claimed kindred with the Scottish kings, on 
the ground that both families were descended 
from the same remote race, who had flourished in 
the eighth century. 
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Macgregor's country was situated in parts of the 
counties of Argyle, Perth, Dumbarton, and Stirling. 
The clan had always been troublesome as an 
enemy, to all who opposed the depredations that 
they never hesitated to commit, when inclined to 
levy a ' creach,' head a foray, or * lift' an enemy's 
cattle. Many a feud had the Macgregors with 
other tribes ; and though their frequent contests 
with their neighbours, the Campbells, did not 
always result in victory being theirs, their ferocity 
and courage were proverbial, and their power 
dreaded, for they did not scruple to levy 'black 
mair on all who refused to pay them tribute. To 
be a 'kearnach,' or cattle-lifter, was not thought 
dishonourable among Highlanders, as long as the 
booty was only taken from an enemy's grass, though 
honour and fidelity were often the leading features 
among freebooters, who, in these more civilised 
days, would be called by the more ignominious 
term of thieves and robbers. 

In the sixteenth century the clan was noted for 
being desperate, fierce outlaws ; and so glaring 
were the outrages that they and their chiefs were 
constantly committing, that their extermination was 
ordered in 1563, while other Highlanders were for- 
bidden to shelter, house, or befriend a Macgregor. 
The clan then became desperate ; and endless were 
the bloody outrages committed by these descend- 
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ants of the ancient Alpine kings. Oppression led 
to retaliation ; and the Macgregors, feeling that all 
their misfortunes originated in the fact that they 
were surrounded by powerful and ambitious neigh- 
bours, were goaded to acts of turbulence and ra- 
pacity, while the estates of their laird, Macgregor 
of Glenstrae, in Glenorchy, were attainted and for- 
feited to the Crown. 

Among the most determined and desperate feuds 
of the clan, none was so bitter as the hostility 
that existed between them and the Colquhouns of 
Luss. 

An old quarrel had been renewed by the chiefs 
of the two rival clans. Aggressions had been com- 
mitted by both tribes, and Alexander Macgregor, 
chief of the Clan Gregor, accompanied by two 
hundred of his kinsmen and friends, went into 
Lennox, which was close to the chief of the Col- 
quhouns' country, with the full intention of making 
up the feud. 

Now, the Laird of Luss was hot and fiery, and 
moreover distrustful, and he suspected Maggregor. 
The two clans met, but could not agree ; and then 
the Macgregors marched homewards. They were 
tall, handsome fellows; and as the Laird of Luss 
watched their retreat along the mountain side, their 
bagpipes playing inspiriting airs, he could not but 
believe his suspicions were well founded, and that 
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their large swords, bows, and arrows would soon be 
levied against the wooden targets and battle-axes of 
his own tribe. He assembled all his vassals, to the 
number of 300 foot and 500 horse, and pursued them. 

When Macgregor found out Colquhoun's design, 
he determined not to be caught in a trap. He divided 
his party into two divisions, and as each glen and pass 
was well known to the freebooters, sent his brother 
John back to the confines of Luss ; so that when 
Luss came up in pursuit after the first troop, close 
to Loch Lomond, he found that his men were at- 
tacked in the rear, and the bloody encounter ended 
in the complete overthrow of his clan, 200 being slain. 

Enraged by such a defeat, although it had been 
caused by his own treacherous conduct, Luss sent 
the two hundred bloody shirts of the slain to Edin- 
burgh, entreating James the Sixth to punish the 
clan Gregor, and proclaim them rebels. 

The Earl of Argyle was sent to punish the 
offenders. The unfortunate tribe were hunted 
from place to place ; and, to track them out more 
effectually, the Campbells took blood or slough- 
hounds with them, to scent out the haunts of the 
friendless freebooters. The clan was forbidden any 
longer even to bear the name of Macgregor. 

* If they rob us of name, and pursue us with beagles, 
Give our roofs to the flames, and our flesh to the eagles, 
Come then, Gregalich ! come then ! * 

X 
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they might cry, but in vain. They were overcome 
at last by their pursuers, and one of their chieftains 
fell, slain by a well-aimed arrow from the yew- 
bow of a 'Cameron man,' who, with two hundred 
others of that clan, had joined in the pursuit with 
the Campbells. 

The vale in which the Colquhouns and Macgre- 
gors fought was called 'The Glen of Sorrow,' in 
memory of the event ; and that fierce and violent 
conflict for a long time disturbed the whole of the 
Western Highlands. 

The date of the battle of Glenfreon — as the fray, 
followed by such fierce revenge, was called — ^was 
1602. 

The Macgregor chief, weary at last of leading 
the life of a hunted animal, petitioned King James 
for an interview. The monarch granted it, and 
thirty of Macgregor's followers were left as hostages 
in the Highlands for the laird's return. No sooner 
had he quitted his mountains, and proceeded towards 
the Border, than he was seized and executed with 
all the hostages. 

Not^vithstanding such severity, the dan were 
loyal to the Stuarts. Nameless and houseless, 
they still joined Montrose, and never submitted 
to Cromwell's troops. 

Charles II. repealed the cruel edicts against the 
Macgregors, and allowed them *for their loyalty 
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and affection, to wipe off all memory of former 
miscarriages/ and to * resume their own name;' but 
in 1693, in King William's reign, they were again 
persecuted, and compelled to seek the protection of 
other chiefs, adopting the surnames of clans more 
favoured than their own. 

Robert Macgregor Campbell, or Rob Roy, was 
born about 1657 or 1660. His father lived among 
the Perthshire hills ; his mother being a Camp- 
bell, sister to that treacherous Campbell of Glenlyon 
who had commanded at the massacre of Glencoe. 
When Rob Roy came into the world, William the 
Third's edicts were in full force against his race. 
No bond signed by a Macgregor was then held 
to be legal ; and, though of ancient lineage, he 
was compelled to be a cattle-drover — a following 
not thought unsuitable for the younger sons of 
Highland gentlemen. Before the union between 
England and Scotland, no Scotch cattle were al- 
lowed to pass the borders between the two coun- 
tries ; but Rob Roy was fortunate, successful, and 
respected as an honourable dealer, and managed, 
by a series of lucky speculations, not only to buy 
a small property on Loch Lomond for himself, called 
Craigrostane, but to wipe off sortie heavy debts 
on a favourite nephew's property. His mind was 
as vigorous as his hardy frame, which was robust 
and muscular, his arms being unusually long and 
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strong. He was an accomplished sv^ordsman, and 
was known to be so energetic and respected by his 
clan, that long before the Union the name of Rob 
Roy was famed through the Highlands, as a chief 
to be feared by his enemies, and trusted by his 
friends. At the union between Scotland and Kng- 
land free trade in cattle was permitted between 
the two countries. Up to that time no Lowlander 
ever dared to enter the Highlands as a cattle- 
drover ; and Highland herds were disposed of at 
fairs, where a slash on the head soon settled any 
disputes that might arise between buyers and sellers, 
although the mountaineers were fair enough in their 
dealings. 

The Marquis of Montrose, then made a Duke, 
thinking that the repeal of the laws that forbade 
the entrance of Scotch cattle into England would 
greatly increase the traffic, entered into a kind of 
partnership with Macgregor. An ox was then 
only worth twenty shillings. The Duke advanced 
Rob Roy a large sum of money, with which the 
chief was to buy cattle and dispose of them in 
England. It seems to our ideas a very strange 
transaction that a Duke should enter into a specula- 
tion with the head of a proscribed tribe ; and the 
sequel surprises us even more, for the nobleman 
had less honour than the Highland cattle-drover. 

The cattle did not sell well, for the English 
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market was overstocked ; the other drovers having 
calculated, as Montrose had done, on great profits ; 
and, therefore, Rob Roy sold his herds in England 
at a loss. 

When he returned home he went to his partner, 
the Duke, who had taken the precaution of getting 
Rob Roy to give him a bond for the money he 
had advanced to buy the flocks. Montrose told the 
Highlander he should insist on the repayment of 
the whole sum, without calculating any part of the 
loss for his own share. 

* In that case, my Lord,* said Rob Roy, ' I shall 
not make it my interest to pay the principal, nor 
my principle to pay the interest. You shall have 
no money from me.' 

Rob Roy's fame and ability were well known 
in the mountains, as he had been often forced 
to show his followers how strong was his arm as 
well as his will, when collecting a tax which was 
levied on all Highlanders, as well as on Low- 
landers, for the maintenance of a body of militia 
called the ' Black Watch.' The * Black Watch' was 
formed of independent companies, but were all 
called by that name, from the sombre hue of their 
garb. 

Montrose sued Rob Roy for the money, and took 
possession of Macgregor's property on the borders 
of Loch Lomond. Craigrostane was an almost in- 
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accessible place, from its natural position. It was 
situated amid high mountains and rocks, only- 
attainable by means of passes ' so narrow that two 
people could not walk abreast there.* It was a 
beautiful and romantic home, well suited to one of 
the Macgregor clan ; for, standing on these rugged 
heights, the chief could see all the approaches to 
his house, while he himself remained unseen. 

Rob Roy had vowed vengeance, and kept his 
word. He declared that, as the Duke had driven 
him and his from his home, he would make him 
rue the day on which he quarrelled with him. For 
thirty years he made war, and levied regular con- 
tributions on the Duke's cattle and tenants. He 
became a desperate and determined freebooter ; but 
he never levied mail on any but those who had 
offended him, and the * cattle - lifting ' was always 
done in broad daylight. As the Duke's tenants, 
when they lost their cattle, could not pay their 
rents, Rob Roy thus effectually retaliated on his 
enemy Montrose. 

It was extremely difficult for the Government to 
suppress the Highland freebooters. The 'Black 
Watch,' which I have alluded to before, connived 
more often than otherwise at the depredations of 
highwaymen, who were often under the immediate 
protection of their own officers. The six com- 
panies of this famous regiment (which was em- 
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bodied in 1739 into the line, with four new com- 
panies, and became the 42 d Highlanders) were a 
militia raised on purpose to pacify the Highlands in 
King William the Third's reign. The soldiers of 
whom it was composed were Highlanders, who wore 
the arms and national garb of their country, and were 
taken from a superior class of men. They were 
younger sons of good families, and few were ever 
selected for the regiment except tall, well-propor- 
tioned, handsome men. It waa thought better by 
both William and George the First to quell the 
insubordination of the mountaineers by soldiers 
speaking their own language ; but it was a difficult 
task to subdue men who were not the less re- 
spected by their own countrymen because they 
were ' cearnach,' or * lifters of cattle ' from an 
enemy's country. 

Rob Roy carried on his warfare against Montrose 
with daring spirit and courage. He had vowed to 
revenge himself, and he made Montrose suffer in 
every way. In appearance Rob Roy was a strik- 
ing individual. He was very tall, almost gigantic 
in stature, and of great personal strength. His 
face was stern to those he hated ; but when he 
spoke to a friend^ his whole countenance changed 
in a moment. His eyes then sparkled with the 
light of his own naturally kind heart ; and he 
could read with a glance the character and motives 
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merit. The only answer the freebooter deigned 
to make to the treacherous offer was by sending 
the letter containing the proposal to Argyle him- 
self. 

The Duke of Argyle was eventually made com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, and became a strong 
partisan of the house of Hanover ; but Montrose 
never forgave Rob Roy. 

Whenever Rob Roy heard that the Duke of 
Montrose's tenants had orders to pay their rents, 
Macgregor attended as well, however unwelcome 
his presence might be. The rents were sometimes 
paid in grain and meal ; and the Duke of Mon- 
trose's 'girnal' or granary, in which he kept the 
stores thus contributed, was close to the Loch of 
Monteith. When the freebooter wanted meal, he 
invariably supplied himself at the Duke's store, 
compelling the tenants to employ their horses to 
take it to his own home ; but he never took the 
grain till it had been regularly lodged in the 
* girnal ;' and he always gave the storekeeper a 
receipt for what he so freely helped himself to. 

Rob Roy had one faithful follower, whom he 
trusted implicitly. His real name was Alexander 
Stewart ; but Rob Roy and his followers nicknamed 
him ' the Bailie.' It so happened on one occasion, 
when Rob Roy heard that some of the Duke's 
rents were to be paid to his factor, Graham of 
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Killearn, that all the chiefs followers, except the 
Bailie, were absent in another direction. 

However, he determined to have the money all 
the same ; so, followed by that solitary attendant, 
the freebooter went down to the factor's house. 

He looked through the window of the house into 
a room, where Killearn, surrounded by the Duke's 
tenants, was very busy signing receipts, and counting 
the coin that they were paying to him. It was quite 
dark out of doors, so Rob Roy and the Bailie could see 
all that was going on without they themselves being 
seen by those in the room. When everybody had 
paid, Killearn put all the money into a bag, and 
then locked it away in a press that was in the room. 

' I would give it all cheerfully,' the factor re- 
marked, * if I had any chance of getting that trouble- 
some Rob Roy's head !' 

At that very moment he heard Macgregor's voice 
outside the house talking very loudly, and issuing 
his orders, as if, instead of only one follower, all his 
men were with him. 

* Two of you stand there, four here, and two more 
at each corner,' he was heard to say ; and the factor 
turned pale with alarm. A few minutes later in 
walked Rob Roy, followed by the Bailie. His large 
broadsword was in his right hand, a pistol in his left, 
and a dirk in his belt. His follower carried the same 
arms. The tenants all sprang up. 
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' Pray sit down again/ said Rob Roy, who was 
always very courteous in his manner ; * my business 
is only with Killearn. How much have you col- 
lected V said Rob Roy to the factor. 

In vain the Duke's agent attempted to evade the 
question. Rob Roy pointed to the press with his 
broadsword, and bid Killearn fetch it out without 
delay. He then ordered the factor to count it all 
out ; and finding that some of the tenants had not 
received their receipts, he made Killearn give them 
a discharge in full at once. 

* I take this money,' said Rob Roy, * from his 
Grace, and not from these honest men. Give them 
their receipts, Killearn, to show that they have paid 
him.' 

He then took the money, and gave the agent a 
receipt in full, signed by himself, for the whole sum. 

* Now,' said he, ' let's have supper. I will pay for 
it ; for as I have got the purse, it's only right I 
should pay the bill.' 

The freebooter and the tenants had a merry meal 
together. When supper was over, Rob Roy told 
the Bailie to lay his naked dirk on the table. 

* Now, Killearn,' said Rob Roy, * if you break 
your oath, you know what you are to expect in 
the next world and in this ;' for he had made the 
agent solemnly promise not to get up from his 
place for an hour after Macgregor's departure from 
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his house. The agent was frequently the object of 
Rob Roy s daring exploits. He once forcibly carried 
him and his servants off to Loch Katrine. The factor 
was very well and hospitably entertained ; but he 
was warned not to collect the Duke's rents again, 
* f(jr/ said Rob Roy, ' I shall for the future do so 
myself.* 

This extraordinary man joined the Jacobite party ; 
and in 171 3, just before the first outbreak in favour 
of the elder Pretender, was guilty of an act that was 
not so innocent as many of his exploits. 

There was a garrison stationed at Inversnaid, to 
watch over the Jacobite party in that neighbour- 
hood. Rob Roy's name was a terror to the soldiery. 
He was so daring and so subtle, that those appointed 
to suppress him and his followers never knew how 
he might not harass and annoy them, though Rob 
Roy was noted for never willingly shedding blood 
except in his own defence. Rob Roy managed to 
gain over to his side an old woman who was among 
the garrison. She gave the soldiers whisky, and 
taking advantage of their being intoxicated, Rob 
Roy burnt the fort ; and before the angry troops 
could catch him, he was in one of his hiding-places 
in a cave near Loch Lomond, and safe from his pur- 
suers Once an officer and forty soldiers were sent 
out to pursue him, and if possible find out his hiding- 
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Now, in a country like the Highlands, it was 
difficult to capture a man like Rob Roy, because, 
though a relentless enemy to the Montrose family, 
he befriended the poorer classes, and was always 
generous to those who needed his aid or alms. The 
followers of Rob Roy were generally men who were 
in some 'trouble' or other, and therefore gladly 
enlisted themselves in his troop, secure of a generous 
treatment from their leader, and plenty of booty ; 
for the freebooter and his men thought nothing of 
carrying off those who were likely to purchase their 
freedom by a good ransom, and detaining them 
prisoners till the money was paid down. Yet there 
was 'honour among thieves!* Rob Roy once im- 
prisoned a gentleman whom he found out to be very- 
poor, though reputed to be well off. He not only 
set him at liberty, but he gave him a handsome 
present in money. To return to the officer and the 
men sent in search of Rob Roy. The leader of the 
freebooters was not only kept well informed of the 
object of the expedition, but all their movements 
were known to him and his spies. He disguised 
himself as a beggar, and swung a bag of meal over 
his shoulder. In those days alms were often given 
in kind. When the party of military halted for the 
night, they were generally quartered at some village 
inn. At one such place they rested one evening. 
The soldiers were drinking in the hostel kitchen. 
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tilien in came a poor old beggar man, and sat dovm 
among them. The soldiers were inclined to be 
merry, and make the beggar a butt for their j<4ccs. 
The vagrant old man got very angr>% and threatened 
' to tell Rob Roy.' 

' Do you know where the robber is V asked one of 
his tormentors^ 

*Ay, that I do,' replied the beggar; 'and if 
you tease me, I will soon make him take my pgirt. 
Rob Ro)r's a friend to the poor.' 

The sergeant of the troop went to his superior 
officer, and told him that he believed the be|^^ 
could point out Rob Roy's hiding-place. The 
officer summoned the old man before him (and, 
of course, it was no one else than the freebooter 
himself in disguise), and bid him g^ide the party to 
the robber's hiding-place. 

* Ay, that I will,* said the pretended beggar. * I 
know Rob Roy well He often cracks a joke with 
me; and actually makes me sit down to supper 
with him, putting me at the top of the table. He's 
at Crianlarich' (naming a place about six miles 
distant from where the inn was) ; ' follow there in 
half an hour. He keeps his arms in one house, his 
men in another. Come on when it*s dark ; place 
your men,' he added, addressing the officer in com- 
mand, ' at the rear of the house, but go boldly in 
yourself at the front door. Just walk quietly in 
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with two men and a sergeant; you will find Rob 
Roy and his men all there; tell them that they 
are all your prisoners ; but don't be surprised if you 
see me among them !' 

The captain agreed to the plan. They marched 
forward, accompanied by the sham beggar, and 
came to a rapid stream, where the soldiers found 
the ford was deep. The beggar, who was a tall, 
powerful man, volunteered to carry every one of 
them over for a penny a-piece. It was growing 
dark when all were safely landed on the other side. 
Rob Roy said that he thought he had better go 
forward alone. The officer and his men followed 
out all his instructions, and went into the house 
as directed. When they entered the room, there 
stood Rob Roy, in whom the deceived officer at 
once recognised his friend the soi-disant beggar ! 
Rob Roy presented a pistol at his head, and he 
and all his soldiers were made prisoners. The 
robbers took all their arms away from them, and 
kept them close prisoners that night ; but Rob Roy, 
it is affirmed, also treated them very hospitably; 
and though he made them all promise to return 
to their garrison without any further attempt to 
seize him, and kept their arms as his security, they 
had no reason to regret having been the guests for 
a night of the famous outlaw. 

Such daring acts increased the terror of his name. 
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The same officer was sent on another occasion in 
pursuit of Rob Roy. He was fortunate enough to 
take two of the freebooters captive, and was deter- 
mined to carry his prisoners off to jail in Perth. 
Rob Roy was equally anxious to rescue his two 
followers. He and his men pursued the soldiery, 
watching for the least sign of remissness on their 
part, in order to dash down and rescue them from 
the heights, along which they prowled like animals, 
watching the other party in the valley below, as 
they marched along to Perth. The soldiers were 
within a short distance of their destination, when 
Rob Roy hit on an ingenious device. He got a 
number of goatskins, and made all his men dress 
up in them. Pushing forward in advance of the 
soldiery, the chief stationed himself and his party 
in a thick wood close to the roadside. When the 
soldiers came up, the wild-looking robbers darted 
out of the thicket They shouted and yelled at 
the military. The soldiers were at last overpowered 
and disarmed, being totally taken by surprise. 

The robber's principal hiding-place was a cave at 
the foot of Loch Lomond. It was inaccessible to 
all who were unacquainted with the intricacies of 
the path leading to it, which was concealed by frag- 
ments of rock, brushwood, and heather. Secure 
in this cave, where Robert Bruce had once hidden, 
Rob Roy defied his enemies. The chieftain owed 
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money to several creditors, who had quite given 
up all idea of recovering their own, till a cour- 
ageous bailiff undertook to make the attempt 
Rob Roy was then living at Craigrostane. It was 
before he had been ejected from that beautiful spot 
The bailiff, mounted on a good horse, set off alone. 
When he came close to Loch Lomond, he met some 
of Rob Roy's men. 

*I want to see your leader,* said the bailiff, 'on 
urgent private affairs.' Rob Roy accorded him an 
interview at once. 

' Sir,' said the bailiff, when he found himself near 
the freebooter, * I believe that though youVe been 
unfortunate^ you're an honest man. I have called 
on you about a little matter, which I am sure you'll 
settle, if able to do so.' 

'Sir,' said Macgregor, 'I cannot do what you 
want to-day; but if you will favour me with your 
presence at my humble house to-night, I will satisfy 
your reasonable demands to-morrow.' 

The bailiff, overjoyed at what he imagined a 
great piece of success, accepted Rob Roy's invita- 
tion, dined very well, and went early to bed. 

Early next morning he got up, but found that 

the door was locked outside. He went to the 

window to call out to some of the servants, when 

a horrible sight met his gaze. He beheld before 

him what he imagined to be a human figure, 

Y 
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although in reality it was only the make-believe 
of one. Rob Roy had desired his men to dress up 
a truss of straw to represent a maa The robbers 
entered into the jest ; bound a white napkin round 
the effigy's head, and hung it up by the neck, just 
opposite the alarmed bailifFs window. 

At last he made a servant hear him. 

' Come here/ he cried. ' Open my door at once.' 

The man unlocked it, and seemed much sur- 
prised to find it had been so secured. 

When the bailiff was safely out, he took the 
servant aside. 

' Please, tell me, friend,* said he, ' what's that on 
yonder tree V 

* Oh, sir,' said the man, ' its only a bailiff; a rogue 
who had the insolence to come here and claim an 
old debt from my master. He ordered him to be 
hanged, as a warning to all others who want to 
dun him. I think the impudent fellow quite de- 
served it ; and we have been much praised for so 
doing by all our neighbours.' 

The poor bailiff trembled from head to foot 

'Good heavens!' thought he; *I hope no one 
knows / am a bailiff.' 

He tried to assume a careless air till he got out 
of sight of the servant, when he ran like a hare, 
as quickly as he could, and never rested till he 
reached a village three miles off. There he told 
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the story of his danger and escape. But Rob Roy 
had only intended to frighten him, so he sent 
home his horse and valise ; and you may be sure 
the bailiff never sued the chief to pay him a debt 
again. 

Such exploits drew down renewed wrath on the 
Scottish Robin Hood ; but he always managed 
to escape, — often, in the hour of danger, being 
protected by his lieutenant, Macanaleister, whose 
fidelity to Rob Roy never slumbered nor relaxed. 

The Highland farmers and gentlemen around 
Rob Roy's haunts were forced to pay him black 
mail, if they wanted security either for their own 
lives or for the safety of their cattle. But he was 
sometimes compelled to fly before forces superior 
to his own ; and one of his enemies, the Earl of 
Athole, very nearly vanquished Rob Roy. After 
several ineffectual attempts, the Earl invited him 
to Blair-Athole. The Earl was then instructed by 
Government to bring Rob Roy to justice. The 
chief promised to go, if a free pass to go and return 
safely were given him. The Earl promised him that 
he should not be molested, and got Rob Roy, by 
a stratagem, to lay aside his arms. He was then 
instantly surrounded by armed men, and taken a 
prisoner to the Scottish capital. He managed to 
escape, however; but the treacherous manner in 
which he had been entrapped, was an additional 
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reason for Rob Roy's joining the Jacobite cause in 
1715. 

He had been guardian to his nephew, Macgregor 
of Glengyle, whose estate he had redeemed before 
he became a freebooter. Rob Roy persuaded his 
nephew to equip and lead a large armed force to 
join Lord Mar's party, directing them himself by 
his own talents and judgment, although nominally 
led by Glengyle. Their numbers were four hun- 
dred. Both Jacobites and Hanoverians were afraid 
of the wild Macgregors, who, though present at 
the battle of Sheriffmuir, took no part in the 
engagement 

The only part that Rob Roy and his freebooters 
took in the Rebellion, consisted of their usual maraud- 
ing practices ; and, while proclaiming the Chevalier, 
they carried off an immense quantity of plunder 
for themselves. 

Though Rob Roy used to declare he desired * no 
better breakfast than to see a Whig's house burn- 
ing,' he was by no means an ardent Jacobite. He 
adopted those principles more as an excuse for 
the lawless life that was his second nature. 

His protector, the Duke of Argyle, was fighting 
against his party, and Rob Roy is said to have 
exclaimed, when the fortunes of the day were 
against the Chevalier, and he was urged to send 
his men forward to the charge, *If they cannot 
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win without me, they will not with me/ And he 
probably felt in his heart a strong inclination to 
befriend the generous Argyle's party, whose hu- 
manity prompted him to exclaim (when he saw 
the dragoons massacring the clansmen), * Oh, spare 
the poor blue bonnets !' 

When, after 1715, a free pardon was extended 
to all who had borne arms against the Hanoverian 
dynasty, the Macgregor clan was excepted, and 
Rob Roy was attainted. Again he was compelled 
to fly, and, for a time, lived in miserable mountain 
huts, in constant dread of being apprehended, and 
in the greatest poverty. 

His nephew, Glengyle, made up the feud between 
the Duke of Montrose and his clan ; and as Rob 
Roy grew older, he became more peaceable. In- 
deed, he professed great penitence to an old priest 
of the Roman Catholic religion (which faith Rob 
Roy was converted to before his death, in 1736, 
although he had been brought up as a Presby- 
terian). The old priest, as he listened to the 
robber's confession, groaned aloud, and could only 
cross himself with fresh ardour, as Rob Roy poured 
out a list of crimes, of which each was darker than 
the other. 

His wife, Mary Macgregor of Comar, was one 
of the most resolute and determined of her sex. 
She laughed at Rob Roy's penitence, which was 
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probably deepened by the bad conduct of his five 
sons, who all turned out very badly, and whose 
subsequent conduct illustrated the evils of their bad 
training and father's example. 

When Rob Roy expressed contrition to his wife, 
and she bid him die ' like a man,' he said — 

'You have put strife between me and the best 
men of my country, and now you would place 
enmity between me and my God !' 

Macgregor grew immensely corpulent as he grew 
older; but King George the Second declared that 
he was the handsomest Highlander he had ever 
seen. 

His last exploit was a duel with Mr. Stewart 
pf Ardshiel, with broadswords ; but the chiefs right 
hand 'had lost its cunning,' and he was worsted. 
When he was at the point of death, one of his 
attendants told him that a person wished to see 
him, with whom he had been at enmity. 

* Raise me up, and bring me my best clothes,' 
said the chief. * Never let it be said of Rob Roy 
Macgregor that an enemy saw him unarmed or 
defenceless.' 

No one would have suspected that the chief was 
dying, who could have seen the proud way in which 
he greeted his enemy. When the gentleman was 
gone, he bade them * call the piper,' who played 
a solemn dirge as the chief's spirit passed away. 
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A great concourse attended his funeral, which 
was the last occasion at which a piper ever offi- 
ciated in the Highlands of Perthshire ; for he died 
in the Braes of Balquhidder. As the piper, wear- 
ing in his bonnet a tuft of pine (the emblerh 
common to both the Grants and Macgregors, as 
being of the same descent), played the low wailing 
coronach for Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, many 
of his clan watched the coffin descend into his 
grave, with deep sorrow for him who then disap- 
peared for ever from their eyes, he whose lips had 
so often shouted their watchword, * Ard-choile ! ' to 
warn them that danger was at hand. 

His last words were like his own character — a 
strange mixture of fine, generous feeling, united 
to the freebooter's code of lax morality. He was 
told by his priest *to forgive,' because it was en- 
joined in the Lord's Prayer. 

* Ay, now ye ha'e gi'en me both law and gospel 
for it,' said Rob Roy. * Ifs a hard laWy but I ken 
it's gospel!' 

Rob Roy belonged to a class whose exploits 
have now become a thing of the past. Happily 
now neither England nor Scotland are disturbed by 
the depredations of freebooters like this Jacobite 
robber, who, although by no means wanting in 
generosity or humanity, and who is said to have 
'given back to the poor what he took from the 
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rich/ kept the Highlands in a constant state of 
turbulence and disorder for years, and was not the 
most creditable supporter that the *auld Stuarts' 
had in 1715. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE PIPERS OF OLD, AND JACOBITE BALLADS. 

* I wander the glens and the wild woods alane, 
In their deep recesses I make my deep mane ; 
My harp's mournful melody joins in the strain, 
While sadly I sing of the days that are gane ! ' 

Tannahill. 

HE feelings of devotion felt towards the 
*auld Stuarts' in Scotland^ was strength- 
ened by the songs and poetry of those 
times. The English Government, after 
the rebellion of 174S, fully realized the influence 
exercised over the Highlanders by the ballads of 
the day, when they bought up, and burnt publicly, 
as many of those touching lays as they could lay 
hold of. 

I therefore think, before I end these 'Stories of 
the Jacobites,' you will be interested in learning 
more about the poetry of the Highlands and High- 
landers. 
Traditional tales and poetry were, from an early 
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period, ever eagerly listened to by the mountaineers; 
and in the long winter's evenings, while seated 
round large wood fires their women plied their 
spinning-wheels or distaffs, he who could best re- 
cite some poem or tale, and amuse in that way 
the men of the party, was considered the most 
acceptable guest. The Highlanders were, and still 
are, remarkable for retentive memories, and were 
accustomed to recite the traditional poems of their 
land with an accuracy very rare among better 
educated people. They were taught in this way 
to store up in their minds all the histories of their 
own clan or family, as well as the traditions, ghost 
stories, and anecdotes connected with the hills and 
valleys of their native land. Those traditions re- 
corded the hairbreadth escapes and dangers of 
'this' or 'that' valley, where every 'cairn' recalled 
to the mountaineers the memory of some famous 
chief, or incident in the history of' their race ; while 
the habit of reciting from memory gave great ease 
to a Highlander's manner when called on to de- 
claim before his superiors in station. 

The early history of Scottish music is very 
obscure ; but we know that the Celts (if we go back 
to such obscure ages) cultivated the art, and that it 
formed part of a bard's education to be a good 
musician. The Druids had their chants ; and the 
early Christians are said to have adapted their 
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hymns to the melodies of Paganism. The ancient 
Gaels were, it is asserted, fond of singing, and 
always accompanied the harp with their voices. 
The Celtic races were especially devoted to songs 
that described pictures of heroism, and most of the 
earliest Gaelic songs and poems dwelt on the valour 
of their race. Every chief had his bard, who, while 
his master feasted with his guests, celebrated the 
warlike deeds of the ancestors of the family, or sang 
the songs of Ossian, Ullin, and Oran. 

The instruments principally used by the Celts 
were the harp and the bagpipe. The harp was espe- 
cially favoured by the Celts, as it was by many 
other nations ; for among the early Irish the occu- 
pation of a harper was thought so honourable that 
no bondsman was ever permitted to play on that 
instrument, and no freeman was thought to be 
an accomplished gentleman unless he could draw 
sweet sounds from its strings. To excel on the 
harp was not deemed unworthy of royal musicians. 
King James I. was the best harper of all Highland 
harpists in the fifteenth century, and no Irish 
harper could compete with his touching strains. 
* His touch upon the harp,' wrote his historian, 
Joannes de Fordun, 'produced a sound so utterly 
sweet, and so truly delightful to his hearers, that he 
seemed to be born a second Orpheus, or, as it 
were, the prince and prelate of all harpers.' This 
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monarch, whose musical talents were so great, was 
also said to be 'a most ingenious composer in his 
native tongue/ From the allusions that are to be 
found to the reputation he enjoyed as a musician, 
we can ascertain that songs in his reign were 
common among the Scottish peasantry at that era 
(1424-37). 

James the First was son of King Robert the Third 
of Scotland ; and when he was eleven years old, his 
father thought that he had better send him to France 
to be educated ; but on his way, the ship in which 
he was, was taken by the English fleet, and the 
Prince of Scotland fell into Henry the Fourth's 
power. This took place in 1405. 

When the young prince was brought before the 
English king, that monarch inquired why his father 
had sent him to France. Henry IV. smiled, as 
the young Scottish prince replied, * It was to learn 
French.' He told him that he could acquire that 
language as well at the court of England as at 
the French court ; and certainly the prince found it 
so, for he turned out not only a most excellent 
harpist, but one of the best educated princes of his 
time. This monarch also wrote verses, one of 
which was called the * King s Quhair,' that is * the 
King's Book;' and another was a comic poem, 
called 'Christ's Kirk on the Green,' which is an 
account of a national merrymaking, in which the 
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king, who, after his deliverance from captivity, did 
all he could to civilise the Scotch, ridicules their 
awkwardness at archery, which he wished to make 
more popular in Scotland. He was, as you know, 
murdered at Perth in the year 1437, after a day 
of amusement and feasting with his courtiers. 

A Highland prophetess had warned the monarch 
of his fate as he was on his road to the city. 

* My lord the king,' she cried, * if you pass this 
water' (she was near a ferry that James was about 
to pass over), * you will never return alive.' 

The king, however, disregarded the warning ; and 
the very night. of his murder he had been enjoying 
himself ' in singing and music' 

Another of the Scottish kings (James V.) com- 
posed songs, and encouraged poetry and music at 
his court ; and he was fond of roaming about his 
kingdom disguised in various ways, sometimes as a 
harper or a beggar. Two comic songs of that 
period, called 'The Gaberlunzie Man,' and 'We'll 
gae nae mair a rovin',' describe some of his adven- 
tures ; but there is no real reason beyond tradition 
for believing that James the Fifth was their writer. 

The harp, however, was soon superseded by the 
bagpipe ; but it is not known at what date the 
high-toned notes of the latter instrument replaced 
the more thrilling and touching chords of early 
Scottish musicians. 
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The last native harper was named Murdoch 
McDonald, who died in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. He was harper to a High- 
land chief (Maclean of Coll), and had learnt his 
art from a celebrated blind harpist called Rory 
Dall, or 'The Blind/ who was attached to the 
Macleod family in the island of Skye. His real 
name was Roderick Morrison, and he was one of 
the last of the once famous harpers of the High- 
lands. He used to wander about, charming all who 
heard him play, for he was a great proficient on 
the harp. He composed an air in honour of a 
chief, Mr. Robertson of Lude, called *Lude's 
Supper.* The gentleman to whom it was dedi- 
cated played very well himself, although at that 
date, 1615, the violin was beginning to displace 
the national Celtic instrument. 

This chief had two harps : one was large and 
loud, the other small and exquisitely sweet in tone ; 
and well might it be so, for it had belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots ; and perhaps (who can tell T) David 
Rizzio, who is said to have given the melodies of 
Scotland their present distinctive character, may 
have played on it to his royal mistress. 

There is no doubt that to their bards, harpers, 
and musicians, the Highlanders owed the preserva- 
tion of their national history and traditions. In 
early times the bards concentrated in their order 
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the whole learning of the tribes. There were no 
books in those days ; but their memories were reten- 
tive, and they became * living books' themselves, 
chronicling the traditions that they had learned 
from memory fronj their predecessors. When they 
followed the clan to the field of battle, it was the 
bard's voice that exhorted and encouraged the 
warriors to the combat, by reminding them that it 
was glorious to die in the arms of victory, but 
dastardly to fly or retreat in the face of danger. 
Then, again, who but the bard could honour the 
memory of those who fell on the battle-field, or 
compose the 'lament' for the warrior's funeral? 
After the bard came the piper; for the harp was 
superseded by the Highlanders' national instru- 
ment, though at what particular period, we do not 
know. The bagpipe is a very ancient instrument, 
and was in use among the Greeks, Trojans, and 
Romans, but it was not known to the Celts. The 
date of its introduction into the Highlands is wholly 
lost to history; and though bagpipes are common 
in the Tyrol, and among the Calabrese, there is 
nothing to prove how it became a Highlander's 
national instrument, or that it came from those 
countries. There is nothing that reminds a Scotch- 
man so much of his native land as the warlike 
sounds of the bagpipe; whenever and wherever he 
hears sounds that, however discordant they may 
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seem to southern ears, take him back to the land 
of Wallace and Bruce, and remind him of the days 
when the followers of Montrose or Dundee rushed 
into battle to their inspiriting strains, for the High- 
land pipers always played at the commencement of 
a battle. It was the pipers who kept alive, by the 
warlike din of their pipes, the enthusiasm kindled 
by the words and recitations of the bards of old ; 
and while the bard composed the lament, it was the 
piper who sounded the coronach, and attended at 
their funerals. At all weddings and joyous occa- 
sions, fiddlers and pipers were indispensable atten- 
dants, when the mountaineers loved to dance reels 
or sprightly strathspeys to the music of their land. 
The dance was always out of doors ; for the High- 
land piper knew but too well that the bagpipe being 
a warlike instrument, intended to summon warriors 
to battle, was too loud to be played, in Lowland or 
English fashion, in the house. The fiddlers played 
for those who danced indoors, and the pipers to 
those in the open air. The influence of national 
music over a Highlander's mind was never better 
illustrated than by an anecdote told of a Scottish 
gentleman in 1794. He had quitted the High- 
lands when a boy, and been much smitten with 
Republican ideas, which were very fashionable after 
the French Revolution, even among well-educated 
people. A Highland regiment was to be reviewed 
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in Hyde Park. A friend pressed him, and, after 
some little trouble, prevailed on him to go and see 
his countrymen. At first the Scotchman said he 
had no country nor countrymen, but at last went 
to the review. 

Although it had been years since he had visited the 
Highlands (of which he was a native), the sound of 
the bagpipes was too much for his stolid indifference. 
He broke down, and cried out, *I have a country 
after all ! The music of those pipes has given me 
a truer lesson than all my boasted philosophy.' 

By many it has been asserted that Scotch music 
was borrowed from Italy, and came over in its 
present form with David Rizzio. It is very difficult 
to associate the original pathetic songs of Scot- 
land with * Italian music,' such as we understand in 
our days by the term, there seems so wide a differ- 
ence between the pathos of Scotland and the florid 
style of Italy. The Lowlanders despised the High- 
landers for their poetry and songs ; and, after 1745, 
those educated beyond the mountains, the ' enlight- 
ened' natives of the plains, were accustomed to 
sneer at the Jacobite principles, credence of ghosts, 
fairy tales, and superstitious belief in traditions and 
second sight of the followers of * Prince Charlie.' But 
loyalty (in that past generation, whose adherence 
to the 'White Cockade' was so faithful and so 

romantic) was a Highlander's religion. They knew 

z 
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nothing of political reasons, but followed the 
Stuarts as a matter of course. Their poetry became 
a powerful agent in exciting the mountaineers to 
sympathy and action, for the wrongs of their ancient 
and native kings. It is said that most of the 
Jacobite ditties were parodies on ancient Scottish 
songs ; but, nevertheless, they were productions that 
aroused all the warmest feelings of a Highlander's 
breast The other side in vain tried to compete 
with the Jacobite ditties ; but their verses are for- 
gotten, while the ballads of the ancient dynasty still 
live, and still arouse a generous enthusiasm in the 
minds of all who can sympathise with misfortune 
in exile, and the sufferings endured for what, even 
if a mistaken cause, had so many devoted adherents. 
A Scotch poet declared 'that the muses were all 
Jacobites,' but, at any rate, all that was popular 
and pathetic was pressed into the service of the 
Chevaliers. 

The Jacobite ballads have only very lately (in the 
beginning of the present century) been arranged in 
a definite form. There was a 'Jacobite Walk* in 
Hyde Park, where the adherents of King James 
were accustomed to meet, and compose the squibs 
and ballads that gave such offence to the ruling 
powers. The first Jacobite songs, such as 'York, 
our great Admiral,' and ' We'll stand to our landlord 
as long as we've breath,' were composed in England, 
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and probably adapted from old Cavalier songs. 
While some were tender, others were bold and 
sarcastic, such as — 

* There's Mary the daughter^ there's "Willy the cheater, 
There's Geordie the drinker, and Annie the eater.' 

In James the Second's days, when he had fled 
to St. Germains, one of the best Jacobite poets 
was an Ogilvie, who was in the Scottish Brigade. 
He was first an officer in a regiment disbanded 
by King William for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to him. Ogilvie fought at the battle 
of the Boyne, on the side of King James, and was 
killed at the battle of the Rhine. ' Its a' for our 
rightful king ' was written by Captain Ogilvie, and 
is said to have been composed by him after the 
loss sustained by the Stuarts at the battle of the 
Boyne : 

* It was a' for our richtfu' king 
We left fair Scotland's strand ; 
It was a' for our richtfu' king 
We e'er saw Irish lani^, my dear, 
We e'er saw Irish land. 

* Now a' is done that men can do. 
And a' is done in vain ; 

My love and native land fareweel, 
For I maun cross the main, my dear. 
For I maun cross the main. 

* lie turned him right and round about, 
Upon the Irish shore, 
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And gae his bridle reins a shake, — 
Adieu for evermore, my love, 
With adieu for evermore. 

* The sodger frae the war returns, 
The sailor frae the main ; 

But I hae parted frae my love 
Never to meet again, my love, 
Never to meet again. 

* When day is gane, and nicht is come, 
And a' folks bound to sleep, 

I think on him that's far awa ^ 

The lee-lang nicht, and weep, my dear, 

The lee-lang nicht, and weep.* 

Some of the Jacobite songs must have deeply 
wounded Mary and Anne, as many of them were 
expressly written to point out their undutiful con- 
duct to their father ; such as the following : — 

* All hail to the Orange I my masters come on, 
1*11 tell you what wonders he for us has done : 
He has pulled down the father, and thrust out the son. 
And put by the daughters, and filled up the throne 

With an Orange V ^ 

The ' Auld Stuart's back again ! ' was composed 
(or adapted), in 17 15, to celebrate the elder 
Chevalier's return to Scotland. It is more charac- 
teristic than pretty as a song, but the * refrain ' was 
often sung by the Jacobites : — 

* The auld Stuart's back again ! 
The auld Stuart's back again I 
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King James. ' From a MS. at Rome. 
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Let howlet Whigs do what they can, 
The Stuarts will be back again. 
Wha cares for a* their creeshie duds? 
And a* Kilmarnock's sowen suds? 
We'll wauk their hides, and fyle their fuds, 
And bring the Stuarts back again ! ' 

was the first verse, with three others in similar 
strain. A song called 'Three healths' was very 
often sung at convivial meetings, where the * king's 
health* over the water was drunk. It is said to 
be one of the oldest Jacobite songs. It ran in 
spirited terms thus : — 

* To ane king and no king, ane uncle and father. 
To him that's all these and allowed to be neither. 
Come rank round about, and hurrah to our standard ; 

If you'll know what I mean, here's a health to our landlord ! 

* To ane queen and no queen, ane aunt and no mother. 
Come, boys, let us cheerfully drink off another ; 
And now, to be honest, we'll stick by our faith,' 
And stand by our landlord as long as we've breath ! 

* To ane prince and no prince, ane son and no bastard, 
Beshrew them that say it ! a lie that is fostered ! 

God bless them all three ! we'll conclude with this one, — 
It's a health to our landlord, his wife, and his son ! ^ 

* To our monarch's return one more we'll advance ; 
We've a king that's in Flanders, another in France. 

Then about with the health, let him come, let him come, then : 
Send the one into England, and both are at honie, then.' 

* Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wauken yet V was 

* King James, Mary of Modena, and the elder Chevalier. 
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the refrain of a song written during 1745 ; another, 
entitled ' Hame, hame, hame ! ' was first published 
in 1724, in a collection called *The Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany/ It describes the feelings of the exile 
abroad, who has grown tired of waiting for happier 
times : — 

* Hame, hame, hame ! oh hame fain wad I be ! 
Oh hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! 

When the flower is i' the bud, and the leaf is on the tree, 
• The lark shall sing me hame to my ain countrie ! 
Hame, hame, hame ! oh hame fain wad I be ! 
Oh hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! 

* The green leaf of loyalty is beginning now to fa', 
The bonnie white rose it is withering an' a' ; 

But we'll water it wi' the blude of usurping tyrannie. 
And fresh it shall blow in my ain countrie ! 
Hame, hame, hame ! oh hame fain wad I be ! 
Oh hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie I 

* The great noo are gane, wha' attempted to save, 
The green g^ass is growing abune their graves ; 

Yet the sun through the mirk seems to promise to me, 
I'll shine on ye yet in your ain countrie ! 
Hame, hame, hame, oh hame fain wad I be ! 
Oh hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! ' 

* A health to them that I lo*e dear/ * Kenmure's 
on and awaM' and 'The king shall enjoy his ain/ 
were among the most popular ballads in the days 
of the Pretenders, though many older ballads, be- 
longing to the days of Charles I. and II., were 
adapted by the Jacobites to suit their own political 
view. * Awa,' Whigs, awa ! ' was a song of that kind, 
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the tune of which is said to have been played by 
Dundee's own piper at the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge. He was playing it when a bullet hit the 
poor musician dead, and he rolled down the bank 
into the Clyde. Nevertheless, even while floating 
down the stream, high above the shrieks of the 
wounded, he still played on the old air. 

In his latter days- Prince Charles Edward is said 
to have solaced his leisure hours with music, of 
which he was very fond. It is not unlikely 
that sometimes * Bonnie Prince Charlie* may have 
listened to some of those plaintive ditties, which 
record better than anything else written can do, 
the days when *the White Cockade' could arouse 
the enthusiasm of young and old, but which now 
seem, to even the descendants of those who fought 
at Gladsmuir and CuUoden, a tale almost too 
romantic to be true. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE PRISONERS IN THE TOWER — FATE OF LORDS 
LOVAT, KILMARNOCK, AND BALMERINO. 

* Son of the mighty and the free, 

Loved leader of the faithful brave, 
Was it for high-ranked chief like thee, 

To fill a nameless grave ? 
Oh, hadst thou slumbered with the slain, 

Had glory's deathbed been thy lot. 
Even though on red CuUoden's plain, 
We then had mourned thee not ! ' 

Dirge. 

[N the 28th of July 1746, three Scottish 
noblemen were tried in Westminster Hall 
for adherence to Prince Charles Edward 
Stuarfs cause, and participation in the rebellion of 
1745. Great and magnificent were the prepara- 
tions made for the trial of the three Jacobites : 135 
peers were present, and Lord-Chancellor Hardwicke 
acted as president of the assembly. The prisoners 
thus so solemnly arraigned were William Boyd, 
Earl of Kilmarnock ; George, Earl of Cromarty ; 
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and Arthur, Earl of Balmerino. The crime of at- 
tempting to upset the ruling family had been 
heavily visited on all the prisoners who were taken 
after Culloden. 

Three hundred and eighty-five hapless men, 
after being imprisoned in over-crowded gaols, had 
been tried, and the majority hanged at York, 
Brampton, Penrith, and London. The first of those 
who suffered were Colonel Towneley and seventeen 
other officers and privates of the Manchester regi- 
ment, who had been captured at Carlisle. 

All, except one, were sentenced to die ; and nine 
of them were taken in sledges to the place of execu- 
tion on the morning of the 30th of July 1746, at 
Kennington Common. These first sufferers all died 
with fortitude. The cruel severity with which they 
were punished for having acted according to their 
own sense of what was right, forbade the atten- 
dance of any priest or clergyman on these unhappy 
men. Yet all died bravely ; one alone was seen to 
tremble as the halter was put round his neck, and 
he looked at the pile of fagots near the gallows, 
knowing that they were for the horrible purpose of 
burning his heart as soon as life should be extinct 
Yet even he did not repudiate his political principles, 
but joined with his companions in declaring himself 
content to die * in a just cause.' The crowd hooted 
and yelled, while two persons watched the horrible 
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scene in the deepest anguish of mind The first 
was a young lady, who, had her lover been released 
and pardoned (for he was among those who died), 
would have been married on that very day. She 
determined to see him she so fondly loved for the 
last time. She endured the cruel sight of his execu- 
tion calmly ; but, when all was over, fell back and 
expired in the arms of a female friend who was with 
her. The other had been a prisoner himself, but 
had been pardoned on account of his youth. He 
repaired to see his brother, one of those condemned 
to suffer, and looked calmly on, till the savage 
shouts of the multitude, as the last body dis- 
appeared, reached his ears. He then fainted away. 
Such horrible scenes would, one might have ima- 
gined, have satisfied even * the butcher Duke ; ' but 
the Government were determined to have no mercy on 
the Jacobite prisoners, therefore the three noblemen 
who were judged that summer's day had but little 
chance of finding clement judges, or merciful ministers 
to pardon them if their peers deemed them * guilty.' 
Their behaviour was as dissimilar as their characters 
and histories. After the usual solemn preliminaries 
of a state trial, the Lieutenant of the Tower of 
London was desired *to bring forward' his prisoners. 
Imagine Westminster Hall, crowded as it was on 
that fine summer's morning. It was hung magnifi- 
tly with cloth ; the judges in their robes, the 
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Sergeant-at-arms, Garter King-at-arms, with heralds, 
and gorgeously attired attendants, were all there ; 
but the whole interest of the crowded assemblage 
centred in the prisoners, as, advancing to the ' bar' 
of the house, they fell on their knees, a large axe, 
with its keen edge turned away from them, being 
carried before them. Rising up from their knees, 
the unhappy men bowed to the president, 'the 
house,' and the peers. Lords Kilmarnock and Cro- 
marty pleaded * guilty ; ' but when Lord Balmerino 
was asked the same question, he inquired if some 
informality in the indictment would avail him any- 
thing. He was told that it would not, and his judge 
begged him to plead. 

* Plead !' said the nobleman, his harsh and plain, 
though honest face, betokening great disdain, * why, 
I am pleading as fast as I can.' He then pleaded 
' not guilty,' and was the first who was tried and 
condemned. The blunt but honest nobleman was 
proved to have marched into Carlisle with a white 
cockade in his bonnet, to have been present at 
Falkirk and Culloden ; and when the question was 
put to each lord present, * Whether Lord Balmerino 
was guilty of high treason or not guilty } ' all said 
* Guilty, upon my honour.' Yet his boldness excited 
the admiration of even those who condemned him. 
He seemed as indifferent to death as when he had 
led his followers to the field in October 1745. He 
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played with the dread axe that \%-as placed before 
him. He took it playfully up several times, and 
while the Lords were withdrawn, and he must 
have known that his fate was hanging^ on their 
verdict, he sneered openly when the Solicitor- 
General asked him 'why he had given their Lord- 
ships so much trouble * by pleading ' not guilty/ 
when told it was of no avail. 

Balmcrino asked some one near him, who his 
questioner was. He was told that it was the Solici- 
tor-General, Mr. Murray. 

This gentleman was brother to Mr. Murray of 
Broughton, Prince Charles Edward's secretary. The 
secretary had been arrested in Peeblesshire, but 
had turned against his former party, engaging to 
inform Government of all he knew, to save his own 
life. 

Balmerino, detecting the insolence of the question, 
exclaimed snceringly, ' Oh ! Mr. Murray, I am very 
glad to see you. I have been with several of your 
relations ; the poor lady, your mother, was of great 
use to us at Perth.' 

Arthur, Earl of Balmerino, who thus jested in 
the presence of death, was descended from an 
ancient family, the Elphinstones. His ancestors 
had fought with Robert Bruce, and successive 
Scottish monarchs ; one of them, fighting by his 
sovereign's side, had been killed at Flodden; and 
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though their fortunes had not improved by the 
fidelity with which they had adhered to the house 
of Stuart, through many generations the house 
of Balmerino had been distinguished for sincerity, 
integrity, and uprightness. This Jacobite noble- 
man was bom in 1688. He had once held a com- 
mission under George the First ; but he threw it up, 
and joined Lord Mar's army in 1715, fighting at 
Gladsmuir. His father, who was an eminent judge, 
was then alive, and after the death of his eldest 
son, recalled his younger one, Arthur, to Scotland. 
The latter had been twenty years in exile, serving 
first in the service of Denmark, and then in that of 
France. He was blunt to a fault, incapable of 
insincerity or falsehood, and had a warm, generous 
nature, with a kind, true heart. He succeeded to 
the title a short time before Culloden ; and he 
was taken prisoner at that fatal engagement, after 
having joined Prince Charleses expedition in 1745, 
and been present at, although he did not join in 
the battle of Falkirk. 

When Lord Balmerino's trial was ended, the 
other two noblemen were arraigned and found 
guilty, and then all three were again taken back to 
the Tower of London. As they returned to prison 
the keen edge of the axe was turned towards 
them. 

William Boyd, Earl of Kilmarnock, was a great 
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contrast to his rough but honest fellow^prisonff 
Balmerino. In the story of the battle of Culloden, 
you will ren) ember that his son, who was figfatiiig 
on the other side, unable to see his father eacpoad 
to the storm, stepped fon^-ard and put his own hat 
on Lord Kilmarnock's head. It would have been 
difficult to find a handsomer man than Lord Kilmar- 
nock — not even among the Highlanders, allowed 
by their enemies to be a 'large-sized, vrell-propor- 
tioned, and noble race of men,' — for he was singu- 
larly handsome and fascinating. Although very 
poor, he succeeded in securing a beautiful wife in 
Lady Anne Livingstone, a daughter of the Earl 
of Linlithgow. Her father had been 'out' in 1715 ; 
and therefore, in addition to his own political bias, 
Lady Kilmarnock's Jacobite sentiments may be 
said to have exercised no small influence over her 
husband's line of conduct in 1745. Although his 
ancestors had been Cavaliers, the Earl of Kilmar- 
nock's father had not adhered to the Stuart cause, 
and had supported the opposite side in 171 5 ; but 
he died in 17 17, and was succeeded by his young 
son, who, as a young boy, had borne arms in favour 
of the ruling powers. His marriage, as well as his 
father's death, influenced his future destiny. 

Although Lord Kilmarnock's was a love match, 
the fortune that Lady Anne Livingstone brought 
him at his marriage was very acceptable to this 
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nobleman, who, though very highly born, was very 
poor. The English Government granted him a 
pension for his father's services in 1715, but it was 
withdrawn later ; and Lord Kilmarnock's neces- 
sities were, it is said, one reason for his joining 
the rebellion. Another was undoubtedly his wife's 
influence. She had been brought up to believe 
thoroughly that the Stuart family were the rightful 
heirs to the English and Scottish thrones ; and, in 
addition to that conviction, she hoped to persuade 
the Prince, if his enterprise was successful, to re- 
store her own family to their forfeited honours ; 
nevertheless, it was not till after Prestonpans that 
Lord Kilmarnock joined the Chevalier. 

The Earl lived at an old castle in Ayrshire, 
called Dean, and his fate is said by the supersti- 
tious to have been foreshadowed a year before his 
execution. A maid was sorting some linen in Dean 
Castle, in an upper room, when the door opened, 
and a bloody head, resembling Lord Kilmarnock, 
rolled into the chamber. The woman tried to push 
it off as it came near her, screaming all the time, 
so loudly that her master and mistress hurried up 
to inquire the reason. No ridicule availed to con- 
vince the frightened Scotchwoman that she was 
the dupe of her own imagination ; and to this 
day it is believed that the Earl's fate was pre- 
dicted by the apparition. The Earl was made 
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prisoner and taken ^') LonAon after the battle 
of Cuiloden, where, aa I have already told you, 
his son. Lord Boyd, waa fighting on the other 
riide. 

T!ie tiiird prisoner tried with Lorda KHmarnocfc 
and Bill merino waa the Earl of Cromarty, and he 
escaped the dread ."ientence that had been passed 
on him at hi^ trial owing tt^ his wife's intercesBioo. 
He had been ta guilty, if not more so» tfrj^n Bal- 
merino or Kilmamocfc, having taken 400 of his 
clan to join the Chevalier at FaDcirfc. Hts wife 
waa expecting her confinement at the tfme of her 
huaband s triaL The greatest sympathy was felt 
for her pitiable situation, the more so that her son 
aa well aa Lord Cromartj- had been implicated in 
the insurrection. 

Two days after their trial the three prisoners 
were again taken before the peers who had tried 
them, to receive the sentence awarded to their^crime. 
The Earl of Kilmarnock made a touching appeal 
to the court, ending with a declaration that if his 
life were spared 'he would pray for the preserva- 
tion of the Houi5e of Hanover/ and Lord Cromarty 
concluded a speech equally inconsistent by throwing 
himself on King George's mercy. ' Nothing avails/ 
he said, as he ended his address, 'but to throw 
f, my life, and fortune upon your Lordships' 
I have involved an affectionate wife with 
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an unborn infant as partners of my guilt to share 
its penalties. I have involved my eldest son, whose 
infancy and regard for his parents hurried him 
down the stream of rebellion. I have also involved 
eight innocent children, who must feel their parent's 
punishment before they know his guilt. Let them, 
my Lords, be pledges to his Majesty, let them be 
pledges to your Lordships, let them be pledges to 
my country for mercy ; let the silent eloquence of 
their grief and tears, let the powerful language of 
innocent nature, supply my want of eloquence and 
persuasion ; let me enjoy mercy, but no longer than 
I deserve it, and let me no longer enjoy life than I 
shall use it to efface the crime I have been guilty 
of; and,' he concluded, *if this bitter cup is not 
to pass from me, not mine, but thy will, O God, 
be done!' 

This appeal did not avail him so much as his 
wife's more natural eloquence. She threw her- 
self at King George's feet, presented her petition 
to him, and then fainted away. The king was 
touched. Lord Cromarty was punished by a two 
years' imprisonment, but his life was spared. His 
beautiful and intellectual wife had saved him. 
When her little child was born, the distinct mark 
of an axe was visible upon the infant's neck — a sign 
how greatly her mother must have suffered from 

suspense before its birth ! Lord Cromarty was 
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released upon condition that he resided in one par- 
ticular part of Devon, He died in 1766. 

Lortl Halmerino disdained to make any similar 
appeal for clemency. He tried to escape his doom 
by pleading that he 'could not be tried in Surrey 
for what had been done in Scotland and Carlisle ;' 
but when told his plea could not avail him, sub- 
mitted to his doom, merely saying, * My Lords, I 
acknowledge my crime, and I beg your Lordships 
will intercede with his Majesty for me.' He then, 
with his fellow-prisoners, listened to the sentence 
of death that was passed on them, and was removed 
back again to the Tower. The brave spirit of 
Balmerino did not, however, desert him. On his 
way back to his prison he asked his warder to stop 
the coach a moment, * that he might buy some 
gooseberries ;' and when he was told that his 
fellow-prisoners had pleaded for mercy to the king 
himself, sneeringly remarked, 'They might have 
squeezed my name in also, as they have so much 
interest at court.' He showed Kilmarnock in their 
cell how to lay his head down on the block ; nor 
would he avow any regret for his own fate. A week 
before he was executed a friend went to see the fine 
old man. He expressed regret for taking up any 
of the remaining time that Balmerino had to live. 
' Why apologise, sir } ' said Lord Balmerino. ' It's 
intrusion at all. My conscience is easy. I shall 
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die with a true heart and undaunted courage, for I 
think no man is fit to live who is not fit to die; 
nor am I at all concerned at what I have done.' 

Balmerino regretted he had not been taken 
prisoner with Lord Lovat (who was also con- 
demned), 'for then,' said the generous nobleman, 
alluding to Lords Kilmarnock and Cromarty, 'we 
might have been sacrificed, and those two brave 
men been spared.' 

The cruellest part of the tragedy was that three 
weeks elapsed before their execution after the trial. 
Lord Cromarty was reprieved, but the other noble- 
men were told to prepare for their doom. 

Kilmarnock received the intelligence calmly from 
the lips of a Presbyterian minister, who had been 
much with him ; while Balmerino received the news 
with even gaiety and unconcern. 

His wife was at dinner with him when he received 
word that the day had been fixed. Lady Balmerino 
fainted away; but her lord, when she recovered, 
playfully rallied her on her inability to eat any 
more, and, sitting down again to dinner, calmly 
ended the repast as if nothing had happened to 
disturb the meal. 

The English public were enlisted in favour of 
this valiant man, who disdained to show fear with 
such a horrible doom before him. The attendants 
were compelled to block up his window, because he 
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purjistiifl in tallcini^ to the pijcdiiff ^ctsHsade : asd 
itsftn thii Icinf^, wiLca pressed to parojcn his two 
f»:ilow-pn,5«'jner5, 2^^.^ wrrv ' mi cce wTScId speak a 
word to me for ooor Balmerlmi 1^ 

Lady Bfitlmennrj and her Itii^hgnd wtotc ttjoaderiy 
attach<^d to each ct£i<^. Her fmsbasd repioaciied 
the official, who came to tell Inm tEDe daj* of execu- 
tion wa.=5 fixed, 'w:tri Laving spoSed say Lady^'s 
dmner!' 

\j^A Kilmarnock rtcerved the drsad tidings 
calmly and with fortitttdit 

When the day of eac«£cutioii arrived, he met 
l$al merino on the landing-place^ as they mere both 
;dj^/»Jt to flencend the stairs^ The latter embraced 
Kilmarnrx^k affectionately. 

' I am heartily sorry, my Lord,' said he, * to have 
your I^>rd'.hif/.s company to-day.' 

The Oeputy-Licutenant called out, as thej* were 
leaving the Tower, ' God save King George V 

Kilmarnock bowed; but Balmerino cried, 'God 
blc5w King James r 

The two prisoners were taken to a building 
separate from the Tower, but close to the scaffold 
on Tower Hill. Three rooms, hung \i-ith black, 
faced the block. One was for the spectators obliged 
by their office to be present at the execution ; the 
two others were for the condemned. One of the 
reasons alleged for the undue severity exercised by 
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Government was that a paper had been found on 
the field of battle, at Culloden, signed by Charles 
Edward, ordering that ' no quarter* should be given 
that day. 

Balmerino wished to see Kilmarnock, for the last 
time, with reference to that order. They met in 
Kilmarnock's room, a little before noon, at which 
hour their execution was to take place. 

'My Lord,' said Balmerino to Kilmarnock, 'did 
you ever see an order, signed by the Prince, to give 
no quarter at Culloden V 

' No, I never did,' said Kilmarnock. 

' Nor I either,' said Balmerino. ' 'Tis an invention 
to justify their own murders.' 

'Yet, my Lord,' said Kilmarnock, 'it cannot be 
an invention, for I was told by several officers that 
they had seen such an order, signed "George 
Murray."' 

' Lord George Murray ! ' cried Balmerino ; ' then 
why charge it on the Prince } Now, my Lord, fare- 
well ; I am only sorry I cannot pay all this reckon- 
ing alone. Once more, farewell, and for ever !' 

Lord Kilmarnock died first. He walked firmly 
first of all ; but when he saw the block and the 
coffin, he turned to a Presbyterian minister who 
attended him, and said, ' Home, this is terrible.' 

The spectators were affected by the sight 'of his 
careworn but handsome face, and many burst into 
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guineas, all I now have. I never had much money, 
and I wish, for your sake, it were more/ He felt 
the edge of the axe, and calmly undressed, saying 
to those around him, * Do not think my behaviour 
bold ; it arises from a confidence in God, and a clear 
conscience/ 

He put his head on the block, and showed the 
executioner where to strike him. ' In that, friend,' 
he said, 'will consist your mercy.' He then added, 
' Had I a thousand lives, I would lay them down in 
the same cause!' He then knelt down. 'Lord,' 
prayed he, ' receive my soul ; rewarding friends, 
forgive my enemies. Bless tlie Prince and King 
James' The executioner was not so skilful as he 
had been in decapitating Lord Kilmarnock. He 
had to hit Balmerino twice, before his fell axe could 
finish its horrible task. 

It was then over. Thus died one whose brave 
death showed the honesty, integrity, and fearlessness 
of his nature. His last earthly act was tp write a 
letter to the old Chevalier, pleading for his loved 
wife, 'that she might not want bread, I having 
nothing to leave her in the world.' Lady Balmerino 
survived her gallant husband till the year 1765, but 
in very straitened circumstances. The elder Cheva- 
lier sent her a small sum in May 1747. 

These two Jacobite noblemen, martyrs to their 
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opinioas, were buried side by side in the Tower, 
near to where they had met with so cruel a 
death. 

Near their bodies repose the remains of one who 
had neither the gentleness, grace, and accomplish- 
ments of Kilmarnock, nor the honesty of Balmerino, 
to recommend him to our admiration. Lord Lovat 
was the last nobleman executed in consequence of 
taking a share in the rebellion of 1745. The death 
of this singular character must close the record of 
the doom that overtook the Jacobites. Simon 
Fraser, Lord Lovat, was descended from an ancient 
Norman family, the name having been originaUy 
Fregean or Frisil, as some of his descendants still 
spell it The Erasers eventually settled at Beaufort, 
at which place, in Inverness-shire, the famous Jacobite 
was born. The Erasers were a loyal, brave stock, 
ennobled by James I. in 143 1. The mother of 
Simon, Lord Lovat, was a Macleod, * a race famous 
for its fidelity to its princes/ The Jacobite lord 
was born in 1676, and in early life twice attempted 
to serve the cause for which he ultimately suffered. 
He was thirty years of age when his father died, 
and was one of the most frightful men ever seen. 
His whole career showed a depraved mind and bad 
heart ; but he had one virtue — courage. His abilities 
were great, his address, accomplishments, and learn- 
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ing far above the average ; but his was the most 
displeasing character among all those who fought 
and suffered for the Stuarts. 

I shall therefore not dwell on his career, and only 
tell you about his death. He was taken prisoner, 
after Culloden, on the island of Morar. He found 
that his own castle, Beaufort, was no longer a safe 
vicinity. Hiding in every fastness or cave that 
seemed likely to promise one who had been but 
a very double-faced friend to Prince Charles secu- 
rity against being taken, he was at last discovered 
concealed in the trunk of an old tree. Lord Lovat 
was then forced to surrender. He was aged, infirm, 
and feeble, but hoped to escape by reminding the 
Duke of Cumberland that he had been favoured 
by the first George, and served the Government 
by betraying the elder Chevalier^s secret in 1715. 

As he drew near the Tower of London, a few 
days before Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino suf- 
fered, he noticed the preparations that were being 
made for their execution. *Ah!' he exclaimed, 
' I suppose it will not be long before I make my 
exit there!' But he was not put on his trial till 
March 1747. He was then eighty years of age, 
but still very witty, crafty, and cunning. His trial 
lasted five days ; the chief witniess against him 
being the Secretary Murray, who produced a num- 
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lips. The old man seemed determined to depart 
gallantly. When the day came, he regretted that 
his wig was not * so much powdered as usual ; ' 
adding, 'I hope to be in heaven at one o'clock, 
or I should not be so merry now.' 

When he ascended the scaffold, on the 9th of 
March 1747, he said, 'My blood, I hope, will be 
the last shed. Cheer up ! ' he said to a friend near 
him ; * / am not afraid ; why should you be ? ' 
Like Lord Balmerino, Lord Lovat tried the edge 
of the axe. * It will do,' he said ; and wondered 
* there should be so much bustle about taking off 
an old man's grey head !' He was indeed an aged 
sufferer, whose execution was one of the greatest 
blots on the Government under which he suffered. 
Lord Lovat was so old and infirm that two persons 
were obliged to lead him to his death. Yet he 
died with firmness and courage, and the last words 
on his lips were — 

* Dulce, et decorum, est pro patrid mori.' 

Thus ends the story of the two rebellions, as 
they were called. It has been written to interest 
those who live in happier times in the * strange, 
eventful annals ' of a struggle that was the principal 
feature in the history of the last century. Long 
after Prince Charles Edward, the idolized hero of 
the Highlanders of 1745, had left Scotland never 
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A Little Comedy. By E. M. P. Price U. 

Lady Cooks, 

In English and German. By E. M. P. Price Is, 
CHARLES BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. 

Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. 
Fcap. 4to., price Ss, Qd, plain; 4s, 6d. coloured , gilt edges. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius into whatever 
** There is rare tun for the little ones, and there is genius in the Aan.**— Aoncoir/iinNMf. 



Casimir, the Little Exile. 

By Caboline Peacuet. With Illnstrations by C. Stanton. Post 
Byo., price 4^. 6d,; gilt edges 5^. 

** The tone of * Casimir * is healthy, and the story will be foand no less beneficial t^y 
Interesting.*' — Athetunum, 
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Nursery Times; 

Or, Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old Nurse. Illustrated by 
J. Lawson. Price d«. 6<L plain; 48, 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

Animals and Birds; 

Sketches from Nature by Harrison Weir, for the use of the Young 
Artist. Koyal 4to., publishing in parts, price Is. each. 

♦#♦ Parts L and IL now ready. 

Helen in Switzerland. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. With Illustrations by £. Whtmper. 

Super-royal I6mo, price 3^. 6<2. plain; 4s, 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A pleasant variety of local legend and history, mingled with the incidents cf travel." 
~-The Spectator, 

Echoes of an Old Bell; 

And other Talcs of Fairy Lore, by the Hon. Auoubta Bsthell. 

Illustrations by F. W. Ketl. Price 3«. 6(^. plain; 48, 6d, coloured, 

gilt edges. 

" A delightful book of well-conceived and elegantly-written fairy tales."— JUforary 
Chiirc^nan, 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy 

CRUSOE. By Chables H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured 
Blustrations^ Imperial 8yo, price 2& fancy cover. 

Infant Amusements; 

Or, How to Make a Nursery Happy. With Hints to Parents and 

Nurses on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. ByW.H.6. 

KiNOSTON. Post 8yo, price 38. 6d, 

" We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know of no book 
that can compare with it in practical value. Each chapter is worth the prict of the 
book."— Our fireside, 

Featherland ; 

Or, How the Birds lived at Greenlawn. By G. W. Femn. Blus- 

trations by F. W. Ketl. Price 28, 6d, plain, 38, Bd, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A deligfatfiil book for children. There is no story, but the happiest perception of 
cJifl^tiah ei^oyment is contained in fiuicifiil sketches of bird-life."— £jramtn«r. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood ; 

A True Story told in Rhyme for the Young. Wilh Blnstrations 
by Hugh Camebok, A.R.S.A.; J. MoWhirtib; 6bo. Hat; J. 
Lawson, &c. l8, 6d, boards; cloth, gilt edges, 2f. 
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Taking Tales for Cottage Homes ; 

in Plain Langtiage and Large Type. In Twelve Parts, each 
containing Sixty-fonr pages, and several Engravings. Ad. each. 
Complete in Four Volumes, cloth, Is. 6<f.,or 2 vols, extra cloth, 3s. 6<f. 
each. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman ; a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Rudge, the Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life underground; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast; or, the Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling: a Tale of Olden Times. 

1 1. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holm wood; or, the New Zealand Settler. 

'* The terse Saxon terms employed are level to the capacity of the hxanb\eBtJ'*'~Ragged 
School Magazine. 
** Written in a clear and sensible style."— GuorffiVm. 

Trottie's Story Book; 

True Tales in Short Words and Largo Type. Third Edition. Eight 
Illustrations hy Weib. Price 2s. 6d. plain, Ss, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

with Twelve Illustrations hy Harrison Wbir. Fourth edition. 
Price 2s. 6d, plain, Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Work in the Colonies ; 

Some Account of the Missionary operations of the Church of England 
in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Grospel in 
Foreign Parts. With Map and Sixteen Illustrations. Boyal 16mo. 
price 5s, 

Early Days of English Princes ; 

By Mrs. Hussell Grat. Illustrations by John "Frakktss. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Super-royal 16mo., price 3s. 6d, plain, 4s, td, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Pictures of Girl Life. 

By Catharine Augusta Howell. Frontispiece by F. Eltze. 
Fcap. 8yo., price 3«. gilt edges 3s. 6d. 
** A really healthy and stimulating book for gir]B."-'Nonconformitt. 

Pages of Child Life; 

By Catharine Augusta Howell, With Three Ulaslrations. Fcmp. 
8vo., price 3s, 6d, 
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The Four Seasons. 

A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, being Four Lectures 

written for the Working Men's Institute, Paris. With Illustrations. 

Imperial 16mo. Price, 3« 6dL 

" Distinguished by extreme clearness, and teeming with information of a osefiil and 
popular character."— Guardian. 

Fun and Earnest ; 

Or, Khymes with Beason, by D'Arct W. Thompson. Illus- 
trated by Chables U. Bennett. Imperial 16mo., price Ss, 
plain, 4s, ^d, coloured, cloth elei^ant, gilt edges. 

** Only a clever man with the touch of a poet's feeling in him, can write good children's 
nonsense; such a man the author proves himself to he.-'Ejk'amiuer, 

!NurSery Nonsense; 

' Or Rhymes without Reason^ by D'Arct W. Thompson, with sixty 

Illustrations, by C. H. Bennett. Second edition. Imperial 16mo., 

price 28, 6d. plain; or 48. 6d. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

" The funniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as hearty.'*— 2)a</jf 
Review, 

" Whatever Mr. Bennett does, has some touch in it of a true genius."— £jrafAtiMr. 

Spectropia ; 

. Or, Surprising Spectral Blusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 
any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth edition. Quarto. Coloured 
Plates. Price 2«. 6 of. fancy boards. 
" One of the best scientific toy books we have seen." — Athenaum, 
** A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles."— CA«ffitca/^etr«. 

WORKS BY LADY LUSHINGTON. 

Almeria's Castle; 

Or, My Early Life in India and England. By Ladt Lushington, 

with Twelve Illustrations. Price 48, 6(/, gilt edges, 5«. 

*' The Authoress has a very graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with singular 
vividness, the localities and modes of life she aims to describe."— l^cmdoM Review, 

Hacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Mountain ; and other Tales, by Lady Lush- 
ington. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. Super royal 16mo., price 
Zs. 6d, plain, 48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** Enthusiaann is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories is so greatly 
above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that we are tempted to reward 
the author with admiration."— ilMnkrum. 

The Happy Home ; 

Or the Children at the Red House, by Ladt Lushington. Blustratcd 

by G. J. Pinwell. Price Ss. 6d. plain, 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether it is one of the best books of the 
kind we nave n:et with.'*— C^rtftun. 
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Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fought, why Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Dayenpost Adams. Frontispiece by 
KoBERT Dudley. Post 8vo. price 6s, gilt edges. 

*' Of the care and honesty of the author's labours, the book gives abundant proof.*'— 
Athenontm, 

William Allair; 

Or, Bunning away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood, author of " The Chan- 

nings. Frontispiece by F. Gilbebt. Second edition. Fcap. 8yo., 

price 2s. 6^., gilt edges, 35. 

" There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings, firom which neither old nor young 
can escape."— ^/r« Messenger, 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ROSSINI. 

Little by Little. 

A series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music. Second 
Edition. Oblong 8vo., price 3.9. 6rf. cloth. 
*' One of the best productions of the Iclnd which have yet appeared.**— CKar/«« Steggali, 
Mtu, 2>.. Cantab. 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Illustrated by Tom Hood. Quarto, price 28. 6d. 

coloured plates. 

** Full of fun and of good Innocent humour. Thelllastratlons are excellent** — The Critie. 

WORKS BY M.BETHAM EDWARDS* 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwabos, illustrations by T. R. 

Macquoid. Price 2s. 6d. plain ; Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared rince the early days cf 
Mary E.oyriit.**— Nonconformist. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine, 

By M. Betham Edwabds. With Illustrations by F. W. Kbtl. 
Price 38. 6d. plain ; 4^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwards. Illus- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Price 38. 6d. plain; 4^. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 



Nursery Pun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations by C. H, 
Bennett. Quarto, price 2^. 6d. coloured plates. 
** Will be greeted with shouts of langhter in any nar8ery.*'—7Ae Oritie. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

WUh IllwtratiofiSy Fcap. Svo, price 6d. each giU edges. 

Luke Ashleigh; 

Or, School Life in Holland. By Alfred Elwes. 
*• The author's best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is great."— i*tt«i<w»». 

Guy Jftivers ; 

Or, a Boy's Straggles in the Great World. By A. Elwes. 

Ralph Seabrooke^ 

Or, The Adventures of a Young Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany, 
By A. Elwes. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. By A. Elwes. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy*s Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Christo. By A. Elwes. 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 
and comprising a hrief History of Navigation. By Alfsed Elwes. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. By William Dalton. 

The White Elephant ; 

Or the Hunters ot Ava. By William Balton. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. By W. Dalton. 
** A tale of lively adventure vigorously told, and embodying much curious information.** 
Jhutrated Aeiciff. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenpobt Adams. 
"We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greatest men.**'-Athmaum. 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. 
" Conveys a good deal of Information about the manners and customs of England tnd 
France in the 15th Century."— Geii^^ii^n'f Magazine. 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

By J. C. Brouoh. With 16 Illustrations hy C. H. Bennbxt. New 
Edition, Kevised throughout. 
** Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of [entrance Into the 
youthful mind."— TAc Builder. 

"Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of Vb» nett -tHefnl, 
books of the Beeaon.**—Qenileman*s Magaziite, 
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The Faithful Hound. 

A Slorj in Yene, fooDded 09 fmct. Bj Ladt Thomas. With nias- 
trations bj H. Wus. Imperial l6mo, price 2t. 6<L pUin; 8«. ^d. 
eolonred, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nighu and Rainj Daja. nioalntted by 
H. Weir. Second Edition. St. 6d plain ; 3s. 6dL coloaredy gilt edgea. 

BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army daring the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
KiHOSTON. With Frontispiece. ISecond £diti(m. Fcp. 8to. price as.; 
gilt edges, 3«. 6J. 

Our Sailors ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 

Navy daring the reifrn of Her Majesty Qaeen Victoria. With Fromia. 

piece. S^nd Edition. Price ds.; gilt edges, 3s. 6dL 

" Tbeae roliunet abundantly ptore that t>otta our offloeri and men In the Army and KaTT 

bare been found aa ready aa erer to dara^ and to do as was dared and done of yore.** ' 



/ 



W. H. Q. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. each, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old SchooL 
** There is about all Mr. Kiiigstou's tales a spirit of hopefalneas, honesty, and cheery 

(rood principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interetting reading.** 

Era. 
** With the exception of Capt. llarryat, we know of no English anthor who wrfll compare 

with Mr. Kingston as a writer of boolcs of nautical adventure."— i/liw/ra/«d Netas, 

Will Weatherhelm ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Salt Water ; 

Or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

Ilis early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. Third and Cheaper Edition. Price 
8s, 6d,; gilt edges, 48. 
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LANDELL'S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 



The Boy's own Toy Maker. 



A Practical ninstrated Guide to the useftil employment of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landklls. Two Hundred Engravings. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Boyal 16mo, price 28. 6d. 
** A new and valuable form of endless amusement.** — NotteonfirmisL 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreation. JTourth Edition. 200 Illustrations. Royal 
16mo., price 2s, 6d, 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. New 
Edition, price Ss. 6d,, with the Cards, and JJescriptive Letterpress. 
*«* By this novel and ingenious ** Pastime," Twelve beautiful Models can 
be made by Children from the Cards. 

** As a delightfiil exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of pasting a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maiker.**—Hhutrated JNews. 
" Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children." — The FieUU 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By £. Lamdells. 
Price 28, in a neat Envelope. 

'* A most excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the knowledge of form.**— 
English Churchman. 

THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Greneration, in Prose and Verse. By 

Thomas and Jamb Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Second 

Edition. Price d«. 6</. plain ; 4«. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

** These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Land.* "—Bladewood. 

The Headlong Career and Woftil Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son, Fourth 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 28. 6(L, coloured. 

'* The Illustrations are intensely humourous."— 7%« Critic, 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henrt Bubsill. First and Second 
Series, eachcontaining Eighteen Original Designs, 2«. each plain; 2«.6dL 
coloured. 
'* Uncommonly dever— «ome wonderftil effects are prodnced."^7%tf Pr&u, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "TRIUMPHS OF STEAM,* ETC. 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on faet. lUnstrations by 
John Gilbbbt. Fcap. 8vo. price 4«. 6d,', gilt edges, 5«. 

The Triumphs of Steam ; 

Or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbebt. Dedicated by peimission to Bobert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Koyal l6mo, price 3s, 6d, 
** A most delicious volume of examples."— ^r< Journal, 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Koyal l6mo., price3«. 6(/. 
** These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of oar Empire In 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness." — Athetueum. 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illustrated 
by J. Gilbert. Boyal 16mo., Ss. 6d, 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by Weib. Second 
Edition. Price 2». 6a. plain ; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.** 
— Art Journal. 

Rhymes and Pictures. 

By William Newhan. 12 Illustrations. Price 6d, plain, U, 
coloured. 28. 6d. on linen, and bound in cloth. 



1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 



4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign 



I 



%* Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth 
price 2s. each, plain ; 3^. 6 J. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. New Edition. 

Fcap. 4to., price 3s, 6d, plain, or 6«. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that we scarcely know 

who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 

chubby grtmdchild who gets it^ for a Christmas-Box."— J^^o(»• and Querie$, 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Kiddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlonr 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq., of Rebus HalL 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Puiz. 16mo, 2s. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner. Frontispiece by 
Birkct Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price 3s, 6</.; gilt edges, 4s, 6<2. 
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Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Familj in New Zealand. By Mrs. L E. Atlmek. 
With Illustrations. Price 3s. Od. plain ; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" English ctaQdren will Im delighted with the history of tho Graham Famflj, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and tmthfnl conceptions of the * Distant Homes' inhabited by 
their kindred.*'~-^<A«furtim. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2«. 6d, plain; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** Most amusingly and wittily told.**— Ifontin^ HeraUU 

Historical Acting Charades; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
Dog," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 3*. 6</. gilt edges. 
"A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical Talne.*^— TZftalrafetf^tftoff. 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five ninstrations by Richard Dotle. Beautifully printed* 

New Edition. Fcap. 4to. Price 2». 6</. plain; Zs. 6d. coloured, gilt 

edges. 

** In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of ctiildren.'* 
-'JUustratea Tituei, 

Granny's Wonderful Chair; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Fbakces Browke. Illnstratioiis 
by K£NNT Meadows. 3«. %d, plain ; 4s 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we have ever seen." — LUerarif 
Gax€tte. 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Illustrated by H. Weir. Second 
Edition. Price 2s, 6d, plain ; Ss, 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsburt, 
Illustrations by Abrolon. Second Edition. Price 2s, 6d. plain; 
3s, 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 
** As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's iiaj.**^'Examintr, 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfre]> Or owquill. 4to., price 3s. 6d, 
plain ; 4s, 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

'* Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pnre a moral, that 
we nrnst iH'onoance him a very fortunate little fellow, who cstckm these * Tales of JIagiCy* 
as a windfifUl from * The Christmas Tree'." — Athejueum. 
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Peter Parley's Fagots for the Fire Side; 

Or, T«I«f of Fact and Fancy. TweWe lUnMzvtkiiii. Kew EditioiL 
Fcap. 8vo.| 3«. Cd. plains 4jr. 6^. ookmred, gilt edges. 

'^Aa»w>uofcbyP»UrParin<«^P'g«»>«rtti'wirWgor«n>6ytMi4girti^wUMij>ttti^ 
ITwdlkii laryupt b ipoImc —4 raa4. m^ t>«^^ h ■rrf — *rw»^ «r ^>— .t ^■Jri■■^ i«>g«— ,>^»t«- 
wham mming to ■ddJrw hlimrif teUx tmnirtitwn **— yiwr Critic. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addreiaed to a CSiiild; embradng an Aecoont of ibe Ifannera, Cna- 
toma , and BdiKion of the InhalMCantf of Borneo, with Incideata of 
Miaaionary Life among the Nativea. Bj Ifn. II'Docgauu Fooith 
Thooaand, with lUoftrationa. 3«. 6^ eloth. 
*« Ail U Mv, faMrMUof, aad ftdteSnblj ttild.**- 



Eate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiencea. By the antlior of ** Qoicksaadt on 
Shorea,'' etc. Fcap. Sto, Zt, 6dL; gilt edgea, 4a. 

" A book or iiiMMul m»rH,**~~ChurdkofBmgiamd Ommritrhf 
''TiMlriili acmtmBnof aatxo^llMiMtlMt iMsnotbaaa ■ 
«flflMEdg«worth.*'~/VaMr'« Magtuine. 

Clarissa Donnelly ; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By GERAi.mvB EL 
Jkwsbubt. Fcap. 8vo., price 34.6dL cloth; gilt edges. As, 

"With wonderful power, only to be mAtcbed bv m admirable a limpUeity.Miai Jewabory 
iMa narrated the biatorj of a child."— La^'« C^mvniimmi. 

The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kirbt. lUostrated 
by H. K. Browne (Fhiz). Tiiird edition, price 2«. ^d. pUun ; 
3«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 



** We kiiow no betUr method of banUhlng 'diaoonUnt * tnm acbool-room and nursery 
than bjr Introducing thla wiae and clever atory to their Inmatea."— ilrl Jaumat, 

The Talking Bird ; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
K. Kirbt. , With IlluBtrations by H. K. Browve. Second Edition. 
Price 2«. 6<^. plain; 3«. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated by 
ABaoLON. l^ice 2«. 6</. plain ; 3«. ^d. coloured, gilt edges. 




•«It if nearly mch a itory as lliaa Edgeworth might bare written on the lame theme."— 
Prat, 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amnsement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolok, H. E. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, II. Weir, etc. New Edition. Koyal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price Ss. QtL plain; 7s, 6d, coloured; 
lOs, 6cL mounted on cloth and coloured. 

COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6</., in fancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Baron Erakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenondelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. 



The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by The 
Son of a Genius. Price 2s. infancy cover, 

** Blacnificent in suggestion, aitd most comical in expression I ** — Athenaum, 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. Author of " Life ot 
Stothard," "Trelawny," etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price d«. 6d ; coloured, gilt edges, 4^. 6<i. 

** A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. Bray, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the localitv, her affection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a fireshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends." — Art Joumai, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia ; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. By Leonora G. Bell. Frontis- 
piece by J. Absolok. Fcap. 8vo, price Us. 6d. 
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Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie." 
Iliustrated by Absolon. 3s. 6d, plain; 4«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. Illustrations by 
J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, price 5^., cloth; 10«. 6<L antique 
morocco. 

Mr. Absolon*8 graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the voltime : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the ' Vicar ' as we have seen." — Art JoumaL 

** A delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books"— Edininiirgh Guankan, 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Grey. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Boyal 
16mo., 2«. 6</.' plain; d«. 6c2. coloured, gilt edges. , 

" The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The Bottlects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner."'- H^eeit^^ Aeuv. 

Cat and Dog; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated by Wsib. Eighth 
Edition. Saper-royal 16mo, 2«. 6d. plain; 3«. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 

Dog." Third Edition. Illustrations by H. K. Browkb (Phiz). 
28. 6(L, plain; 38. 6c2. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabby. 
lUustrajted by H. Wbir. Fourth Edition. Price 2«. 6d, plam; 
38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* The combinatiMi of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of the pleasantMfc 
little books of the season."— 2.a(^> Netotpcfier. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to^ 
price 28.f plain; 2^. 6(/., coloured, fancy boards. 

"Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of aninud Ufo oonld 
scarcely be found anywheve.^'—Speclator. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edition. With Illastrations by HABBisoif Wbib. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 3«. 6d, ; gilt edges, 4«.- 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illastrations by Hakrisok Weik. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price Ss. 6d, ; gUt edges, 4«. 

** Amusing, instructive, and ably written." — Literary Oazette. 

** Mrs. Lee^s anthorities— to name only one, Frofessor Oven— are, for the most part 
fint-r&te.*—Aihen(Bum. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illastrations by J. W. Ahcher. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 2«.6<f. plain; 38, 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harbison 
Weir. Super-royal 16mo, Ss. 6d, plain; 5«. coloured gilt edges. 

%* May be had in Two Volumes, 2«. each plain; 28. 6d. Coloured, 
Entitled *' British Animals and Birds." ** Foreign Animals and Birds." 

Playing at Settlers ; 

Or, the Fagot House. Illustrated* by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 28, GcL plain ; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and 'the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Pbout. Fcap. 8vo., 9$, 6dL; gilt 
edges. As, 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, Ss, 6d. doth; gilt edges, 4«. 

** For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the foltnne is equal to any ! 
relation of travel we ever read." — BntantUa, I 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Thdr Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. It. Lee. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illastrations by J. Andrews. Syo, price 10«. 6(2., cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 
** The Ttdome is at once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table."— ^rttoiMMa. ** As full of interest as of beauty."— ^W JoumaL 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tural Principles into daily practice. Illastrated by J. Gilbbbt. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2«. 6d. plain; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Sixth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, Is. cloth. 

" Well adapted to the ci^iiacitlee of children—beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advanciuK aoe. Special prayers, dcHrigned xor particular circnmstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend the boolc." — CfwUtian Guardian, 



Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 2«. Co. plain ; 
3«. 6(/. coloured; gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Sixth Edition. Twelve niustrations. 2«. 6<i plain, 3«. 6d!. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Elustrations, by John Gilbert. Super-royal 16mo., 
price 28, 6d, plain; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
CoNTBKTs. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses— History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d. each, plain ; Is, coloured. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle (Goodwin's account of it. By Jbffsrts Tjltlos. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbbbt. Fcap. 8vo, price 3«. 6d, 

** A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feeUngt, and Intel* 
Ufence of young people.**— EauctMonal Timei, 



Good in Everything ; 



Or, The Earljr History of Gilbert Harland. By Mbs. Baxwell, 

Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners,** etc. Second Edition. 

Illustrations by Gilbert. 2«. 6d, plain; Ss, 6<f. coloured gilt edges. 

** The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thooaand ae( uika 

abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms."— AITf Metung^r* 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young. Price Is, cloth, each. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Ladt Stoddakt. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Chablss and Mast Lamb. 
8. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS.. By Mbs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Ladt Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of ** Always Happt." 

11. HARRYS HOLIDAY. By Jbfferts Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

*^* The Twelve Volumes may be had bound uniformly in a handsome 

cloth Box, price 15«. 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Islo of Wight. 
By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition. With Forty-one Illustrations. 
Zs. ed. cloth. 
** Full of infonnation, conveyed in the most agreeable manner."— I,i/^a9^ Gaxette, 

Tales of School Life. 

By AoNES Loudon. With Illustrations by John Absolor. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo, 2«. 6(/. plain; 3«.6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

** These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as truthftil pictures of every-day 
occurrence." — Athenawn, 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mart Coitden Clabke, illus- 
trated by Qeokok C&uiksuank. Fcap. 8vo, price 38, 6d,i gilt 
edge?, 4s. 
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The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By £. Bergbb. With Blastrations by 
John Absoloh. Third Edition, buper-royal 16mo, price 2a. Sd, 
plain; Ss, 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Couper. Blustrations 
by Absolon. Priced. 6dLt plain; 4s. 6d. coloured; gilt edges. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamxa.. Blustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Price 2s, 6d, plain; Ss. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Blustrated by C. H. Bennett. 
Twenty-four Coloured Engravings. Price Is., sewed. 

" Rich in the quaint bonKmr and Uaicj that a man of geniua knows how to apare for the 
enlivenment of children."— fjrofiniter. 

Maud Summers the Sightless ; 

A Narrative for the Young. Blustrated by Absolon. Price Zs. 6d, 
plain ; is. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices; 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Square 12mo, 2s. id. plain; 5s, coiouied. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. Blustrated by John 
Leech. Price 2s, Qd. plain; 3s, ed, coloured, gilt edges. 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
Illustrated by Akelat. Boyal 18mo, price 2s, cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. Whh En* 
gravings. 2s, 6d, plain; 3s. ^, coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H, 
Drapeb. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. ElITTO, 
Editor of " The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3s. Qd, cloth. 
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The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Oastoms, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embelli^ed with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3a, 6dL elot£ 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2«. 6<L plain, 
3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a MoTHEB. With 12 Engravings. 2«. 6d, plain; Ss, 6d, coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. ByJ.AsFiN. With numerous Blustrations. 8«.6d. plain; 
and 48, 6d, coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
S8,6d, plain; 25.6^. coloured, gilt edges. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Kemarkable 
Women. By a Mothbs. WithEngravings, 3s. 6d, plain ; 4«. 6df. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Bibkbt Postbb. Price 8«. cloth. 

The Garden; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowEEBT. 3*. 6d plain; or 6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts, to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 38, 6d, cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Book, on a Popular Plan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2«. 6d, plain; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By the 
Author of "Always Happy." Thirteenth Edition. Sixty Blustrations. 
28, 6d, doth. 
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The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fablef, ftmnged wogreanriAj io words of One, Two, 
and Throe SylUblet. Edited bjr Mn. Tkimmeb. With 79 Cuti. I^ine- 
tconth IfidiUon. 2$. M. doth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. Bjr Mrs! Baxwklu Tenth Edition, 
with numorooi Ulostrations. 2«. (k/. plain ; 3s* 6dL eoAcmed^ gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A ProgreMive Step to Knowledge. Fonrih Edition with nzteen Plates. 
Price 2a, 6c^ cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Bojs and Qirls. Fifteenth Edition, with eig^ En- 
gravings. Price S«. BfL plain i 8s. 6iL coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine ; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Minor and the Products of his Labours. Bj the late Rev. Isaac Tatlor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous additions by Mrs. Loudoh. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Stool Engravings. 3a, edL cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Illnstrations. 
16mo, 2«. cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With la Illustrations. Second Edition. 3a. 6d. plaini 4«. 6d. coloured. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Dbapsb. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5a, cloth. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOUBED PLATES, 



ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 
S Cindcrolia. 

3 Cock Rubin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dnmo Trot and her Cat. 

6 HiRtory of an Apple Fie. 

7 House that Jack built. 



8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 

9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic 

11 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Fuss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Musenm of 

Birds. 
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Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings. Is. 6d, cloth. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings. It 6d. cloth. 

The Daisy, 

With Thirty Wood Engravings. Price 1«. cloth. (1«. 6</. coloured,) 

The CowsUp. 

With Thirty Engravings. Is, cloth. (U. 6d, coloured.) 

History of Prince Lee Boo. 

Price Is, cloth. 

Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a neat box. Price 3s. 6d, each. 



1. LiTBS OF Joseph and Mosbs. 

2. Bistort of Our Saviour. 



3. Mother Hubbard and Doo. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Robin. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Gaultier's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 3s, cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butler. Enlarged by the author's son, J. O. Butler. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, revised. 4s. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Hugo Rkid, author of •* Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is. sewed. 

** One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we have met with.'* 
—Educational Titne*. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and detinite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 2s. 6d. in tints; 
5s, on Rollers, varnished. 
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Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. WniTB. Oblong 8vo, price la., sewed. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoeia; with an Appendix, comprising a sunmiaiy 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8yo, 2«. 6^. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the Woiid to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Thirtoeoth Editicm. Wlti^Si. Steel Engravings. 12m0y 
5s, cloth. 

True Stories from Modem History, 

Prom the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12m0y 5^. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by ^Irs. Milner. With 

Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and I^ontispiece 

by Harvet. New Edition in One Volume. 5*. cloth. 
/• 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast. By Mr. Wauthiss. On a 
large sheet 3s. 6d. ; or mounted on roller, and varnished, 7& Od, 

The Modern British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 

for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Tatlor, LL.D. 

Author of '* A Manual of Ancient and Modern Histor}-," etc. I2mo, 

Second Thousand. 4s, 6d. cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 

'* A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons.**— %BMti«A 
Quarterly Review, 

Harry Hawkins's H-^^ok; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his \-\*a. Frontispiece by H. WxiR. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6d, 

** No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow bells, should be 
withont this merry manual."— ilr< Journal. 
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A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 

Speaking. By Pabrt Gwtkne. llthThoasand. 18mo. price 6d, 

' sewed, or is. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wiih to mind their p'« and q't should consult this little volame.'**^G«nC{s0km'« 
Magazine. 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Lady Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Fiftieth Edition. 1 8mo, 9(f. cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illastrations by J. Gilbert. Price 6<f., or \s. Ulaminatod. 
cover, gilt edges. 

E very-Day Things; "* 

Or, Useful Knowledge^rci^ecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 

Mineral Substances in common use. Second Edition. 18mo, Is. 6(f. 

cloth. 

** A little encnrolopsedia of useful knowledge, deserving a plaee in every Jnrenile Ubraiy.* 
— Evangelical Magazine. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Fetits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words aad 

phrases. By M. de la Voye. Second Edition. iSmo, 2*. cloth. 
•• Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Post. 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

By M. i)E LA Voye. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal 16mo., price 
1«. sewed; 1«. 6rf. cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. Grf. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, Is. sowed. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language 
on the Plan of *'Le Babillard." 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 28^ 
cloth. 
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CEORCE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The ftttention of ill interested in the subject of Edocadon is invited to 
these Works, bow in extensive ose throoghoat the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. Greorge Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT ahd cxRTAm boad to a Good Hand- 

WRiTiNO, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Labos Post, Sixteen Nombers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 

Price 3d. each. 

%* This wries may alao be had on rerj tmpeoAor paper, marble ooTen, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing I would recommend the nse of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a martced improTement wherevrar they have been used.** — Repori of Mr. Mage 
\NmiiomtUSQei«l!f*t Orgtmucer ofSchoob) to the Wonetter Diocttan Board of EdueaUon, 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intdligible taChildren, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts S an^ 3, price Is. doth. 

4. JlKADIlirG, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. doth. 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementiiry Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
Third Edition, by Thomas Darnell. Price 1«. cloth. 

** Sound in principle, Angularly felicitous in example and illustration, and though brief, 
thoroughly exhaustive of the subject. The boy who will not learn to parse on Mr. 
Darnell's plan is not likely to do so on any other.— ilfomtn^ Pott. 



NEW WORKS ON ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests ; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Fourth Edition, 
revised and stereotyped. Price Is. 6</. cloth. 

%* Answers to the above, 1«. 6rf. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; 

On the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo., price 3.«. 6(/. cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2«. 6<i. cloth. 
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